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Lewis—Practieal Dermatology—New (2nd) Edition 


An unusually helpful book designed specifically for covers effective diagnosis and treatment of a wide 
the non-dermatologist. It is profusely illustrated, range of common skin disorders. Differential diag- 
completely up-to-date, written in a spritely tone, and nosis and newer therapy methods are stressed. 


See SAUNDERS Advertisement on next 2 pages 
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One of a series of illustrations showing various 
manifestations of Erythema Multiforme. This 
photo demonstrates papulovesiculobullous le- 
sions localized to face and hands. 


CONTENTS 


Diagnostic Methods 

Aene and the Seborrheic Dermatoses 

Pruritus 

The Eecze 

Urticaria, ““Toxie” Erythemas, and Drug 
Eruptions 

The So-Called Collagen Diseases 


The Chronic Vesiculobullous Disorders.. 


The Maculopapulo-Squamous Diseases... 
The Pyodermas 

Fungus Infections 

Tuberculosis and Allied Disorders... 
Syphilis 

Virus and Other Infections...................... 
Diseases Due to Animal Parasites. 


Hyperpigmentation: Depigmentation: 


Congenital (Nevoid) Anomalies................ 201 
Disorders of the Mucous Membranes 
Diseases of the Nails and Hair 

Diseases Due to Physical Agents 

Metabolic Disorders 

The Skin and Other Organs 

Benign Tumors 


Premature and Malignant Tumors, 
Including Lymphoblastoma 


Dermatologic Therapy 
Dermatologic Formulary 


Basie Sciences in Dermatology 


New (2nd) Edition! 


Just Ready! 


PRACTICAL DERMATOLOGY 


By George M. Lewis, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


Professor of Clinical Medicine (Dermatology), Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College; Attending Dermatologist, The New York 
Hospital. 


Up-to-date and straightforward advice on 
diagnosis and therapy of common dermatoses 


In this brand new edition, Dr. Lewis brings a clear, sharp focus 
to the primary object of his book—how to identify the skin dis- 
ease and exactly how to treat it once it is identified. Coverage 
ranges from simple insect bites to the difficult problems of malig- 
nant skin tumors. 


Over 500 brilliantly clear illustrations simplify the puzzling 
aspects of diagnosis to a remarkable degree. They are unre- 
touched pictures of typical cases—not unusual ones. They com- 
prise a virtual atlas of dermatologic diagnosis. In addition to 
the visual aid, the author explains the important features of the 
history, the general physical examination, the special examina- 
tion, and the various pertinent laboratory tests. He vigorously 
alerts you to the systemic or malignant conditions of which a 
skin manifestation may be the first sign. 


Treatment is presented in easy-to-follow detail with definite in- 
structions on diet, local measures, ultraviolet therapy, drugs. 
endocrine therapy, x-ray therapy—whatever measures may b- 
in order for clearing up a particular lesion. Advice is included 
on managing the emotional causes of skin disorder. 


In the New (2nd) Edition you'll find help on use of the cortico- 
steroids, new physical treatments such as skin planing, tattoo- 
ing, ete. There are almost 150 added illustrations. Much new 
material has been added on the collagen diseases. A new chap- 
ter on Basic Sciences in Dermatology provides a keen insight 
into the mechanisms of skin disease. The information on use 
of the various wet dressings, powders, ointments and cleansing 
agents in topical medication is right up to the minute. Vita- 
mins, antihistamines, antimicrobial agents for systemic med- 
ication are well covered. Untried remedies are not included. 


Throughout this extensive revision, Dr. Lewis has not deviated 
from his basic aim: to put in the practitioner’s hands (4) The 
means to accurate diagnosis (B) The selection of appropriate 
treatment. The title of this book fits its content like a glove— 
see a copy of the practical new Lewis soon. 
363 pages, 612" x 934”, with 555 illustrations. About $8.50. 

New (2nd) Edition—Just Ready! 


Use Handy SAUNDERS Order Form on Opposite Page —> 


THE JOURNAL of the American Medical Association is published weekly by the American Medical Association. Subscription, $15.00 a year, 45c a copy. Canadian $17.00. Foreign $21.50. 
Second-Class postage paid in Dayton, Ohio. 
Address all communications to American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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A New Book! 


Just Ready! 


LONG TERM ILLNESS 


Edited by Michael G. Wohl, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


Former Clinical Professor of Medicine (Endocrinol- 
ogy), Philadelphia General Hospital and Temple 
University School of Medicine; Chief of Nutrition 
Clinic, Philadelphia General Hospital; Consultant 
Physician in Medicine, Albert Einstein Medical Cen- 
ter: Attending Physician, Home for the Jewish Aged. 


With 79 Eminent Contributing Authorities 


A new book filled with useful information 
on management of chronically ill patients 


Here is extensive and practical advice on management of the 
entire range of chronic disorders—in young, adult and elderly 
patients, 79 respected authorities tell you from a background 
of much experience just how they handle long-term illness in 
their own practices. 


You'll find a beautifully organized section on the principles of 
hospital and home care, rehabilitation, psychologic problems, 
nursing procedures, and multiphasic screening. Over 600 pages 
are devoted to the therapy of individual diseases—ranging from 
chronic dyspepsia to Parkinson’s disease. Practical aspects are 
stressed throughout—specific and symptomatic treatment, sup- 
portive therapy and rehabilitation. The pathologic physiology 
upon which the various therapeutic plans are based is well cov- 
ered. 


Total care of the patient, both physical and emotional, is always 
kept in mind. Hints on aiding patients in learning self-help are 
included. The text emphasizes the importance of, and gives sug- 
gestions for, strengthening residual functions. Many chapters in- 
clude discussions of promising new therapies. This new work 
truly brings you a brilliant delineation of therapeutic and re- 
habilitation measures for meeting the myriad problems of pro- 
longed sickness and disability. 


748 pages, 7” x 10”, illustrated. $17.00. Just Ready! 


Covers treatment, 
supportive measures 
and rehabilitation in: 
Cardiac Disease 
Prostatism 

Cancer 

Parkinson’s Disease 
Cerebral Palsy 
Chronic Headache 
Osteoporosis 
Muscular Dystrophy 
Chronic Colitis 
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Psychologic Problems of the 

58 
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195 
Diseases of the Pulmonary System.......... 220 
Diseases of the Digestive System.............. 248 
Care of Patient with Malignant Disease....302 
Diseases of the Endocrine Glands............342 
Diseases of the Nervous System................ 403 
Emotional Illnesses Requiring Continued 

523 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-Forming 

530 
Nutritional Aspects of Chronic Disease....546 
Chronic Deafness and Blindness.............. 568 
Orthopedic Problems................................ 591 
Chronic Diseases of Children.................... 619 
Chronic Diseases in the Aged.................... 660 
Evaluation of the Chronically Ill Patient 
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With the Baumanometer there is little or no chance of 
questionable bloodpressure readings due to instrument error. | Bx = trim ag gd mode! 
. i mano 
Baumanometer accuracy is as unchanging as the mercury- ser 


gravity principle upon which it operates. iim _ enough to go every- 
where. 


With the Baumanometer, you can be almost positive that 
any changes in pressure are assignable to causes within the 
patient, not the instrument. 


Also, the true mercury-gravity sphygmomanometer is de- 
signed to offer permanent accuracy. It proves out its own 
accuracy by returning to zero. 


Why have anything less than this standard of assurance? 


With the Baumanometer, doctor, you have perfect accu- 
racy at your fingertips . . . for a lifetime of service. 


-.-. everyone respects the pursuit of accuracy 
3 
... use the 


Sold through leading surgical instrument dealers. 
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THE NEW 
YEAR BOOK OF 
DRUG THERAPY 


Edited by HARRY BECKMAN, M. D. 


The current drug evaluations every clinician wants—at your beck and call in a single, 
compact volume, indexed to give you facts you need quickly, completely and usefully. 
Applied to both general and specialty practice. 


he greatest proof of value of the Year Book of Drug Therapy is the simple fact that year after year 
one of the largest printings in all medical publishing is required to fill orders from all parts of 
the world. Obviously, the Year Book is the guide of choice among thousands of physicians who look 
to it for the evaluations so necessary in the safe and successful choice and use of newer drugs and 


combinations. 


This is not the opinion or experience of one man, or even a few. It is the first-hand report of a great 
group of authorities in 23 countries working in foremost clinical and research centers, plus editorial 


comments by Dr. Beckman, one of America’s most respected authorities on drug usage. 


As an added and important virtue, the Year Book is a compact, concise, permanently bound volume. 
It is double indexed by author and subject. It is carefully organized. It is compiled with greatest 
consideration for the doctor’s needs and for the very limited time available for satisfying those needs. 
The preference of so many physicians is more than a suggestion that you, too, should avail yourself of 
the great rewards awaiting in the new just-published Year Book of Drug Therapy. Use the form below 


to ask for your examination copy. Privilege of return if not completely satisfied. 


Edited by HARRY BECKMAN, M_.D., Director, Departments of Pharmacology, Marquette University 
Schools of Medicine and Dentistry. 569 pages; illustrated ; $7.50. 


le Hook The Year Book St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Send and bill subject to 10 days’ examination 
Beckman’s New YEAR BOOK OF DRUG THERAPY—$7.50 


Address 
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New evidence 
on the 
contribution 
of leaner 
Swift Meats 
for Babies 


during The 


Protein Age 


Recent findings at the University of Rochester* demonstrate 
that the feeding of strained lean meat to premature infants 
markedly decreases the tendency toward iron deficiency anemia 
during The Protein Age (the first year). 

These studies also tend to demonstrate that the 
nutrients of meat, particularly iron, are utilized at a far 
earlier age than has been supposed. 

The first finding adds a protective dimension to the 
“Pyramid of Growth,” the symbol by which we dramatize 
the role of meat in infant nutrition. 

The second offers further evidence of the advantages 
of the early introduction of meat into 
the diet during The Protein Age. 
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PERSONALITY GROWTH 

aig Sisson, T. R. C., J. Dis. Child., 95, 626 (1958) 
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LESS RESTRICTED* NIGHT-TIME SEDATION DORIDE h T° 
IN ELDERLY PATIENTS, FOR INSTANCE: 4 

(glutethimide CIBA) 
nonbarbiturate Doriden provides 4 to 8 hours of sleep without the pre- 
excitation and later “hangover” sometimes encountered with barbiturates. 
Doriden is well tolerated. It is especially useful in the many older pa- 
tients who cannot tolerate barbiturates or who, because of continued use, 
require such high dosages that respiration may be depressed. “Doriden 
is usually not contraindicated where renal and hepatic disorders are pres- 
ent. *Doriden rarely causes pre-excitation; onset is smooth, rapid. “Doriden 


is metabolized quickly, thus rarely produces “hangover” and “fog.” 
suppLieD: Tablets,0.5 Gm., 0.25 Gm. and 0.125 Gm. 
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TEAMWORK 


Foods selected from four food groups, 
by supplementing each other, can provide 
all of the energy and essential nutrients 
needed by adults and children for health 
... Maintenance... and growth, 


In A Guide to Good Eating, our com- 
mon foods have been placed in four 
separate groups as shown in the chart. 
Each group makes special contributions. 
These minimum servings provide the 
average adult approximately the follow- 
ing amounts of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances for essential 
nutrients ... 


from milk or its equivalent in dairy foods 
...% of the calcium...about Y the 
riboflavin... Y% the protein...and ‘/s 
the vitamin A... 


from the meat group ... when some eggs 
and glandular meats are chosen . . . more 
than '/;, of the protein and iron... the 


niacin... and about 4 the thiamine, ribo- 
flavin and vitamin A... 


from vegetables and fruits... all of the 
vitamin C ... % the vitamin A value... 
about the iron...and the thiamine... 


from enriched or whole grain breads and 
cereals...% the thiamine...and ‘/s 
the niacin and iron. 

In addition, each group provides sig- 
nificant amounts of many other nutrients. 
For instance, milk and dairy foods pro- 
vide some of all nutrients known to be 
essential to man . . . and breads and 
cereals supplement the protein, B vita- 
mins and minerals of the milk, meat, and 
vegetable-fruit groups. 

Eaten in the minimum amounts sug- 
gested, these foods form the basis of an 
adequate diet but do not meet the recom- 
mended allowances for energy and all of 
the nutrients. Additional amounts of the 


USE DAILY 
A GUIDE TO GOOD EATING 
DAIRY FOODS 
3 to 4 glasses milk—children 
4 or more glasses—teenagers 
2 or more glasses—adults 
Cheese, ice cream and other milk-made 
foods can supply part of the milk 
MEAT GROUP 
2 or more servings 
Meats, fish, poultry, eggs, 
or cheeses—with dry beans, 
peas, nuts as alternates 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
4 or more servings 
Include dark green or 
yellow vegetables, 
citrus fruit or tomatoes 
BREADS AND CEREALS 
4 or more servings 
Enriched or whole-grain 
Added milk improves 
nutritional values 


same or other foods are usually needed. 
Sugars, syrups, fats and oils used in food 
preparation provide mainly energy. 
When combined in well-prepared 
meals, foods selected from each of these 
four food groups can satisfy the tastes, 
appetites and nutrient needs of all mem- 
bers of the family . . . young and old. 


Since 1915 ... promoting better health through nutrition research and education 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 


have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET - CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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PRESSURE MUST COME DOWN... 


When hypertensive symptoms such as dizziness, 
headache and fainting are frequent enough and 
severe enough to interfere with your patient's activ- 
ity and safety—then it is time to consider the bene- 
ficial actions of Serpasil-Apresoline. Both Serpasil 
and Apresoline lower blood pressure. When the 
Serpasil-Apresoline combination tablet is prescribed, 
blood pressure response is even better. In addition, 
Serpasil contributes favorable calming and heart- 
slowing effects. Apresoline increases renal blood 


flow, decreases cerebral vascular resistance and in- 
hibits the actions of humoral pressor agents. Com- 
bined with Serpasil, Apresoline is effective at a lower 
dosage, thus side effects are rarely a serious problem. 


SUPPLIED: Tablets, standard-strength, each containing 0.2 mg. of Serpasil 
and 50 mg. of Apresoline. Tablets, half-strength, each containing 0.1 mg. 
of Serpasil and 25 mg. of Apresoline. Samples available on request. 


serpasil-Apresoliné 


hydrochloride 
(reserpine and hydralazine hydvochloride CIBA) 


a \ SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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DIMENSION 
IN THE 

TREATMENT OF 

CONSTIPATION 


DOXIDAN 


A Surfactant Laxative 


A step forward in laxative therapy has been made possible by the application of a new 
principle based on the double surfactancy of the new therapeutic chemical, calcium 
bis-(dioctyl sulfosuccinate). 


No longer is a “cathartic flush” needed to expel a hardened resistant fecal mass. Instead, 
once this superior fecal softener has rendered the mass malleable and mobile, a gentle 
peristaltic stimulant is all that is needed to correct bowel dysfunction. 


Doxidan is a true synergistic combination of calcium bis-(dioctyl sulfosuccinate), a new 
superior surfactant fecal softener, and Danthron, a mild peristaltic stimulant which 
acts solely in the lower bowel. The new dimension in treatment (Doxidan therapy) re- 
sults in soft, “normal” stools gently stimulated to evacuation. 


Each maroon soft gelatin capsule contains 50 mg. Danthron (1,8-dihydroxyanthraquinone) 
and 60 mg. calcium bis-(dioctyl sulfosuccinate). 


dosage: For adults and children over 12, one or two capsules. For children, age 6 to 12, 
one capsule. Give at bedtime for 2 or 3 days or until bowel movements are normal. 


supplied: Bottles of 30 and 100 soft gelatin capsules. 


| LLovo BROTHERS, Inc. CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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The Medcolator is an automatic 
electrical muscle stimulator which 
develops alternating, interrupted, 
modulated current of high and low 
frequency, superimposed on a 
rectified current. The current is 
non-galvanic, non-faradic, and non- 
sinusoidal. Settings are “Pulse,” 
“Surge” and “Tetanizing.”’ 


a. Strains, sprains, dislocations and 
certain other trauma of the 
muscle and skeletal systems. 


b. Assists through muscle contrac- 
tion in: 

The removal of Resolution 
Exudates. 
Reduction of Edema. 
Stimulation of Blood and 
Lymph Flow. 

c. To retard Atrophy. 


d. For Muscle Re-education, help- 
ing to re-establish Muscle Sense. 

e. To help Regain and Preserve 
Muscle Mobility and Function 
of Muscles. 

f. An ancillary to Massage, Drugs, 

Heat Therapy or may be used 

alone. 


ee 


F.C. Type Approval No. 
W435. | icensed under U.S, 

Patents to Company 

and Western Electric Company 

for Therapevitc Genetotors, § 

U.S. Patent No. 

Paten | é 


The ultra-sound section of the 
Medco-sonlator is designed to 
supply mechanical energy at a 
vibratory rate of one million cycles 
per second. The power output is 


continuously variable from 0 to 2 
watts per square centimeter. 


Clinical reports, both here and 
abroad, have been in agreement 
on the value of ultrasound in the 
following conditions: 


2,830,578, 
| Traumatic Injuries Osteoarthritis 
Periarthritis Fibrositis 
Painful Neuroma _ Radiculitis 
Bursitis Scars 


Rheumatoid Arthritis 


| MEDCO ELECTRONICS COMPANY, INC. | 

DIVISION / MEDCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 1 

3607 E. ADMIRAL PL. / P. O. BOX 3275 / TULSA, OKLA. 
[_] Please send descriptive literature. Department MA 

[_] | would like an office demonstration of the Medco-Sonlator. 
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What are the important needs of treatment in peptic ulcer? 
Dietary reform, certainly; some discreet counseling. And for the symptoms themselves, 


a good anticholinergic. To this end, Abbott produced TRAL—an anticholinergic of 


unusually high selectivity. 
What then? 
The convenience—or, rather the inconvenience—of the peptic ulcer regime becomes a 


consideration. Important? This, of course, depends on the individual patient— 


severity of his symptoms, his dosage needs, his temperament, his personal capacity 


to conform faithfully to the regime. 


Clearly, long-acting medication may be of help. 


Various methods for prolonging drug action are available to the physician. Some 


work better than others. But the gastrointestinal system—especially one that is ailing — 


is not so cooperative as we would like. Long-acting tablets and capsules have a hard 


time of it, because they often function better at one pH than at another . . . or depend 


on an ideal motility rate... or release their drugs too slow or too fast when 


enzymatic activity changes. 
Abbott offers a long-acting dosage form that releases its drug smoothly, slowly, 


independently of digestive function. 
It is the GRADUMET. 
Structurally, the GRADUMET is rather like the sponge. An inert, porous matrix, it is 
honeycombed with thousands of tiny passageways. TRAL fills these passageways. As the 
GRADUMET makes its winding trip through the g.i. tract, it releases its TRAL by a 


leaching action—a therapeutic amount at first, a maintenance dose over the ensuing 


8 to 12 hours. The exhausted GRADUMET is excreted harmlessly, later. 
The result: Continuous anticholinergic therapy all through the day—or the night— 


from a single oral dose. 

Just one thing: If you prefer the long-acting form of TRAL, be sure to specify TRAL 
GRADUMET. (The drug is supplied in Filmtab® form, too.) 

New TRAL GRADUMET, 50 mg., and TRAL GRADUMET, 50 mg. with Phenobarbital, 


30 mg., are both available at all pharmacies, in bottles of 50 and 500. 


TRAL Gradumet? 


(HEXOCYCLIUM METHYLSULFATE IN LONG-RELEASE DOSE FORM*, ABBOTT) 


parent APPLIED FOR, 
© TABLETS, ABBOTT; PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
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ophthalmic products 
with distinctive advantages... 


e their wide-spectrum bactericidal activity includes 
ALL clinically isolated strains of Pseudomonas aeruginosa, 
a serious invader noted for the rapidity of its destructive powers. 


e their component antibiotics rarely sensitize. 


ANTIBIOTIC OPHTHALMIC SOLUTION 


Available in bottles of 10 cc. with sterile dropper. 


ANTIBIOTIC OINTMENT 


Available in % oz. ophthalmic tubes. 


brand Polymyxin B-Bacitracin-Neomycin 
with 1% Hydrocortisone 


ANTIBIOTIC OINTMENT 


Available in % oz. ophthalmic tubes. 


& BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A.) INC., Tuckahoe, New York 
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Read the story of a 

national established industry, 
serving a million babies . . . 
providing for them clean, white, 
soft diapers, scientifically 


processed to inhibit 
the growth of bacteria... 


National laboratory tests assure 
high standards of quality . . . 
washing formulas are used 

that cannot be duplicated at home 
yet cost very little more... 


DIAPER SERVICE INDUSTRY INFORMATION BUREAU 
SUITE 1738, 12 SOUTH 12TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


Please send free booklet, 
“DIAPER SERVICE —A Real Service Industry” 


Name. 


Address 
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Have you been : 
toa 
square dance lately? : 


Square dancing has been growing stead- 
ily in popularity since its remarkable revival in 
the early Thirties — stimulated in large part by 
the antiquarian interest of Henry Ford. This 
genre of American folk dance derives its vari- 
ous figures from the country dances brought 
over by the settlers from the British Isles and 
from the French quadrille, introduced about 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. It 
was an Americanized quadrille, danced to 
music from Scotch, English, and Irish sources, 
that the pioneers took west with them. Whether 
held among primitive covered wagons, at 
‘*hoedowns,”’ or under crystal chandeliers, the 
square dance has always been a guaranteed 
‘‘ice-breaker,’’ sure to promote hilarity and 
wholesome fun. 
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cence ree and winter season. Cider < 


but there are other addenda. 


involve attendant ti 


overheated bodies, anid walks in the crisp 
to study the ith c 


matter what the cause, 
weaily be relieved with Ty 


” nasal congestion due t to colds o 


ntirely free from. 


“No, no, Mr. Coogan, I'm afraid it’s not going 
to be that kind of shot.” 


“But, doctor, why can't I use my neighbor's 
prescription?—she’s a woman too!” 
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EMOTIONAL HEALTH 


by T. R. RETLAW A discussion of release of tension 
through work and play. 8 pp. 15¢ 


EMOTIONAL ILLNESS 


by EDITH M. STONEY An explanation of the difference 
between functional or psychosomatic illness, and organic ill- 
ness. 8 pp. 15¢ 


JOE’S NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 


by JOHN E. EICHENLAUB, M.D. A doctor tells the suf- 
ferer's family how they can help when he comes home, how 
to deal with outsiders, why breakdowns occur, and how they 
can be prevented. 6 pp. 10c 


write to 


reprinted from Todays Health 


THE PSYCHIATRIST 


by EDWARD DENGROVE, M.D. and DORIS KULMAN 
What he is, how he works, and what he can mean to you. 
6 pp. 10¢ 


HYPNOTISM—HUMBUG or HEALING? 


by JAMES A. BRUSSEL, M.D. The truth is that it can be 
either, depending on who uses it, for st in the hands 
of a phony is about as good as a three-dollar bill. 6 pp. 10¢ 


THE DOCTOR TACKLES 


THE EMOTIONAL ELEMENT 


by WILFRED DORFMAN, Increasing medical knowl- 
edge of the role of the mind in many illnesses. 6 pp. 10¢ 


ORDER DEPARTMENT AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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DOUBLE the Guarantee of any other EK¢ 


NEW TWO-YEAR GUARANTEE 
offers assurance of proven _ ee 
performance 


THE B 


| > 


DIRECT-WRITING EBELECTROCARDIOGRAPH 
Realisticall: in handsome Solid IN ADDITION to its many other proven fea- 

por §665 tures, the new Beck-Lee Cardi-all now offers 
complete with accessories or Natural the only two-year guarantee in the EKG field. 


Only a truly fine instrument of proven perform- 
ance —excellent in design, engineering and man- 
ufacture—could back up its quality with this 
assurance of long-lasting, trouble-free service. 
Plan now to get maximum security for your 
EKG investment—investigate the Beck-Lee 
Cardi-all today! 


Compare these tested Cardi-all Features: 


© Positive Clinical Accuracy © Light-Weight Portability 
®@ Simplicity of Operation © Fully Automatic Controls 
© Lifetime Standardization Cell © 10-Second Paper Loading 


To see the Cardi-all demonstrated right in your 
office (without obligation), mail this coupon today 


BECK-LEE CORPORATION Dept. J-1158 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, U.S.A. 

Please send full details on the new Cardi-all, and 
name of the nearest Cardi-all dealer. 


BECK-LEE 
CORPORATION 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, U.S.A. 


Doctor’s Name 


Address 


City. Zone. State. 
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effective therapy for most hypertensives 
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a logical alliance of two antihypertensives 
you know and trust provides 


increased effectiveness, decreased side effects 


potentiated effect 
DIUPRES produces an effect greater than either DruRIL or reserpine alone. It is effective 
in many patients who respond inadequately or not at all to either pruRIL or reserpine. 


Average antihypertensive effect | Average antihypertensive effect 
of rauwolfia and rauwolfia+DIURIL reserpine and DIURIL+reserpine 


25 pationtst 7 patients 


after 3 weeks 12 weeks control: reserpine: DIURIL 
6 months after after (12.3% +reserpine: 
rauwolfia adding adding reduction) (26.2% 
therapy DIURIL DIURIL reduction) 
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DIURIL, WITH RESERPINE 


effective therapy for most patients 
DIUPRES by itself usually provides effective therapy 
for a majority of patients with mild or moderate 
hypertension, and even for some patients with severe 
hypertension. 


provides basic therapy 

Should other drugs need to be added to DIuPREs, they can 
be given in much lower than usual dosage so that their 
side effects are often strikingly reduced. 


rapid onset of effect 

The antihypertensive action of DIUPREs is rapidly evident. 
(Considerable time may elapse before the antihyperten- 
sive effect of reserpine alone is observed.) 


fewer and less severe side effects 

DIUPRES may be expected to cause fewer and less severe 
side effects. (Since DIURIL and reserpine potentiate each 
other, the required dosage of each is usually less when 
given together as DIUPRES than when given alone. Such re- 
duction in dosage makes side effects less likely to occur.) 


often obviates weight gain 

DIUPRES minimizes the problem of weight gain seen with 
reserpine (reserpine alone has been reported to produce 
weight gain in 50 per cent of patients).':4 


virtually eliminates fluid retention 

DIUPRES is not likely to cause either clinical or subclinical 
retention of sodium and water. (Hypotensive drugs, par- 
ticularly rauwolfia® and hydralazine,® may cause fluid 


retention. Even when such retention is subclinical, their 
antihypertensive effectiveness is diminished.®) 


diet more palatable 
With piupReEs, there is less need for rigid restriction of 
dietary salt, which patients find so burdensome. 
“It may well be that the drug [DIURIL] produces 
the benefits of a markedly restricted low sodium 
diet but without its hardships.”* 


subjective and objective improvement 
DIUPRES allays anxiety and tension, thus reducing the 
emotional component of hypertension. Organic changes 
of hypertension may be arrested and reversed. Headache, 
dizziness, palpitations and tachycardia are usually 
promptly relieved by pIuPRES. When the anginal syn- 
drome accompanies hypertension, the administration of 
DIUPRES may also cause diminution or even disappear- 
ance of this syndrome concurrent with control of the 
hypertension. 


convenient, controlled dosage 

Instead of two separate prescriptions, you write one pre- 
scription ...the patient takes one tablet, rather than two 
different tablets...and the dosage schedule is easier for 
the patient to remember and follow. 

“patients have fewer lapses and make fewer mis- 
takes in dosage, the simpler the regimen can be 
made. Therefore I do not hesitate to use more 
than one medicament combined in one tablet, 
provided this gives approximately the correct 
dosage of each.”® 


economical 
DIUPRES will cost the patient less than if he were given 
two separate prescriptions for its components. 


Indications: 
DIUPRES is indicated in hypertension of all degrees of 
severity. It can be used in the following ways: 

e as total therapy 

e as primary therapy, adding other drugs if necessary 


e as replacement or adjunctive therapy in patients 
now treated with other agents 


The precautions normally observed with DIuRIL or reserpine 
apply to piupREs. Additional information on DIUPREs is 
available to physicians on request. 


Recommended dosage range: 
DIUPRES-500—one tablet one to three times a day. 
DIUPRES-250—one tablet one to four times a day. 
If necessary, other agents may be added. 
If the patient is receiving ganglion biocking agents 
or hydralazine, their dosage should be cut 
by 50 per cent when pDiupPREs is added. 


| DIUPRES-500 


500 mg. piurIL (chlorothiazide), 0.125 mg. reserpine. 
Bottles of 100, 1000. 


DIUPRES-250 


De pece- 250 mg. piuRiL (chlorothiazide), 0.125 mg. reserpine. 
Bottles of 100, 1000. 


a “wide range” antihypertensive 
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1. Rochelle, J. B., III, Bullock, A. C., and Ford, R. V.: Potentiation of antihypertensive therapy by use 
of chlorothiazide, J.A.M.A. 168:410, Sept. 27, 1958. 2. Freis, E. D., Wanko, A., Wilson, I. M., and Parrish, 
A. E.: Treatment of essential hypertension with chlorothiazide (Diuril), J.A.M.A. 166:137, Jan. 11, 1958. 
3. Freis, E. D.: Treatment of hypertension. (Presented at the Annual Meeting of Southern Medical Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 13, 1957.) 4. Moyer, J. H., Dennis, E., and Ford, R.: Drug therapy (Rauwolfia) of hyper- 
tension, A.M.A. Arch. Int. Med. 96:530, Oct. 1955. 5. Perera, G. A.: Edema and congestive failure related 
to administration of rauwolfia serpentina, J.A.M.A. 159:439, Oct. 1, 1955. 6. Wilkins, R. W.: Precautions 
in use of antihypertensive drugs, including chlorothiazide, J.A.M.A. 167:801, June 14, 1958. 


mQo MERCK SHARP & DOHME, DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


*DIUPRES and DIURIL (chiorothiazide) are trademarks of Merck & Co., Inc 
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prompt, aggressive 
antibiotic action 
# a reliable defense against 


monilial complications 


both are often needed when 
bacterial infection occurs 


for a direct strike at infection 
Mysteclin-V contains tetracycline phosphate complex 


It provides a direct strike at all tetracycline-susceptible organisms (most pathogenic bacteria, certain rickett- 
sias, certain large viruses, and Endamoeba histolytica) . 


It provides a new chemical form of the world’s most widely prescribed broad spectrum antibiotic. 


It provides unsurpassed initial blood levels — higher and faster than older forms of tetracycline — for 
rapid transport of the antibiotic to the site of infection. 


for protection against monilial complications 
Mysteclin-V contains Mycostatin 


It provides the antifungal antibiotic, first tested and clinically confirmed by Squibb, with specific action against 
Candida (Monilia) albicans. 


It acts to prevent the monilial overgrowth which frequently occurs whenever tetracycline or any other broad 
spectrum antibiotic is used. 


It protects your patient against antibiotic-induced intestinal moniliasis and its complications, including vaginal 
and anogenital moniliasis, even potentially fatal systemic moniliasis. 


MYSTECLIN-V 


Squibb Tetracycline Phosphate Complex (Sumycin) and Nystatin (Mycostatin) 


Capsules (250 mg./250,000 u.), bottles of 16 and 100. Half-strength Capsules (125 mg./125,000 u.), bottles of 16 and 100. 
Suspension (125 mg./125,000 u. per 5 cc.) 60 ce. bottles. Pediatric Drops (100 mg./ 100,000 w. per ce.). 10 cc. dropper bottles. 


SqQuiss Te Squibb Quality — the Priceless Ingredient 
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Commercial Command Pilots 

Must Have Cardiograms . . 

Milk Radioactivity up; 

Level Still Not Dangerous . . 

American Group Disputes UN Report on 
Radioactivity . . 

Joint Council Prepares Blood Bank 
Directory . . 


CARDIOGRAMS FOR COMMERCIAL 
COMMAND PILOTS 


The government has tightened up on its medical 
requirements for commercial pilots in command in 
scheduled air transportation. New Civil Aeronautics 
Board regulations, which become effective July 1, 
require that first class medical certificates include 
an electrocardiogram to detect myocardial infarc- 
tion. 

Applicants between the ages of 35 and 40, on the 
first examination after the age of 35, must demon- 
strate an absence of myocardial infarction. Appli- 
cants 40 years of age or over must take cardiograms 
annually. “The stated purpose of the electrocardio- 
sags requirement is to eliminate a potential hazard 

y identifying otherwise undetected cases of myo- 
cardial intarction,” CAB said. 

The agency disclosed there have been several 
instances where pilots have died in the cockpit in 
flight or just before take-off as a result of a heart 
attack. Three such instances occurred among air- 
line pilots in 1957. “It is anticipated that this situ- 
ation will become more frequent as the mean age 
of the pilot population increases,” CAB commented. 
“It is considered that the highest professional and 
physical standards should apply to scheduled airline 
transportation since it is in this area that the greatest 
responsibility to the public exists.” 


RADIOACTIVITY IN MILK INCREASES; 
STILL BELOW PERMISSIBLE LEVEL 


Although all samples remained “well below” the 
permissible level, milk tested in eight of 10 areas 
in the United States showed an increase in radio- 
active strontium-90 in September over the levels 
found in August. Public Health Service in releasing 
the information also said the increases “generall 
were within the range of recent 
fluctuations in radiation levels among the different 
sampling stations.” 

Results of the tests are delayed because of com- 
plicated procedures required to establish the radio- 
activity levels. 

Here is how measurements have fluctuated since 
June: 


FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis, 15.4 micromicrocuries of strontium-90 
per liter in September, compared with 14.1 in Au- 
gust, 18.7 July, and 14.8 June. 

Sacramento, 3.8 in September, 6.8 August, 3.3 
July, and 7.1 June. 

Atlanta, 13.8 in September, 11.9 August, 10.2 July, 
and 13.7 June. 

Austin, 3.9 in September, 3.4 August, 3.5 July, and 
2.2 June. 

Chicago, 7.9 in September, 9.3 August, and 7.1 
July, the first month the station was in operation. 

Cincinnati, 9.4 in September, 7.5 August, 13 July, 
and 11.6 June. 

Fargo, N. D., 14.1 in September, 10.2 August, 
16.3 July, and 15.6 June. 

New York, 5.6 in September, 3.3 August, 10.5 
July, and 9.9 June. 

Salt Lake City, 5.0 in September, 4.2 August, 
4.7 July, and 7.3 June. 

Spokane, 8.2 in September and 6.9 in August, 
the first month the station was in operation. 

The sampling network also measures four other 
specific radioactive elements in milk, iodine-131, 
strontium-89, barium-140 and cesium-137, but their 
leveis, although variable, have consistently been 
well below that for strontium-90. 

Explaining the effect of radioactivity on human 
life, PHS says: 

“While much more research is needed on the spe- 
cific health effects of various types and degrees of 
radiation, the National Committee on Radiation 
Protection and Measurements currently considers 
that a lifetime of exposure to strontium-90 at an 
average level of 80 micromicrocuries per liter is not 
expected to cause appreciable bodily injury to a 
person. This Committee is comprised of scientists 
representing the major public and private agencies 
concerned with radiation protection. 

“The permissible levels were originally calculated 
as occupational exposure guides for the protection 
of workers using radioactive isotopes in industry 
and research. These levels have subsequently been 
adapted for application to the general public by 
applying a mathematical reduction factor. The lev- 
els are subject to periodic evaluation and revision 
as new scientific data become available.” 


AMERICANS CHALLENGE UN COMMITTEE'S 
VIEWS ON RADIATION-LEUKEMIA 


A Committee of American experts, formed to 
study the pathological effects of atomic radiation, 
has challenged the conclusions of a United Nations 
study group on the relationship between radiation 
and leukemia. 

The U. S. committee, sponsored by the National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, is 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Shields Warren, 
professor of pathology at Harvard, director of the 
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New England Deaconess hospital in Boston, and 
former chief medical officer of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Its comments are directed at the recent report of 
the United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation. The American group's 
report includes the following statements. 

“The question of induction of leukemia or other 
types of cancer in man by very small doses of radi- 
ation has been treated in the United Nations report 
to suggest that the hypotheses of linearity and thresh- 
old effects as applied to the behavior of somatic 
cells have equal likelihood of validity. Our commit- 
tee inclines to the view that many forms of cancer, 
including leukemia, arise through a more or less 
complex series of responses. While somatic muta- 
tions may be included among these, it seems doubt- 
ful that a strict linearity analogous to that seen in 
the genetic effects of radiation is as likely to hold 
in the case of these conditions. We note also that 
there is a considerable body of experimental evi- 
dence favoring non-linearity in specific instances. 
Also, the report seems largely to emphasize the two 
extreme possibilities, that of a linear relation and 
of a threshold, and gives little attention to non- 
linear relations. It is recognized that large-scale 
definitive experiments and demographic observa- 
tions are needed since they may be of help in 
resolving these questions. 

“Knowledge of the incidence of leukemia and 


other tumors as well as of the mechanism of radi- 
ation tumorigenesis is too incomplete to permit 
accurate estimates of numbers of cases of radiation- 
induced leukemia, bone cancer, or other types of 
tumors. We recognize that the tabulations given by 


the United Nations Scientific Committee present 
estimates which range from zero to some thousands 
of cases and hence imply much uncertainty. We 
are concerned that greater validity may be ascribed 
to these figures than the basic data warrant. 

“There is perhaps too great an impression created 
that leukemia is an inevitable result of radiation, 
neglecting the fact that leukemia develops in only 
a fraction of radiologists, heavily exposed by occu- 
pation. Even in the Nagasaki and Hiroshima sur- 
vivors the incidence of leukemia appears to have 
reached a low-level peak several years ago and to 
be decreasing at the present time.” 

Despite their sharp criticism of some of the UN 
committee’s conclusions, the Americans praised the 
report for its scope and intensity. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF BLOOD BANKS 


The Joint Blood Council, formed by the American 
Medical Association and four other groups “to es- 
tablish a national blood program . . . and to take 
all appropriate action in connection herewith,” has 
compiled and released the country’s first compre- 
hensive directory of blood facilities. 

Through a coding arrangement, the report pre- 
sents in tabular form all conceivable information 
about the banks that could be of use to physicians, 
hospitals and others interested in blood and its 
derivatives. It is titled “Directory of Blood Trans- 
fusion Facilities and Services.” 

The document is based on a mass of data ob- 
tained from a detailed questionnaire sent to all 
known blood banks, hospitals, and clinics that oper- 
ate blood-handling services. It covers approvals and 
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services, Classification of institution and 
ownership, system or systems for collecting blood, 
type of supervision, and other factors. 

Dr. Leonard W. Larson of Bismarck, N. D., chair- 
man of the A. M. A. Board of Trustees and presi- 
dent of the Joint Blood Council, commented: 

“The directory supplies vital information long 
needed by physicians, hospital staffs and others 
associated with the practice of medicine. We now 
for the first time have a central reference and index 
to institutions and agencies concerned directly or 
indirectly with the therapeutic use of blood and its 
derivatives. We are grateful for the cooperation we 
received and are satisfied that the information pre- 
sented is as complete as possible at this time. We 
are looking forward to listing virtually every blood 
facility in the United States in future revisions of 
the directory.” 

Of the 3,150 institutions receiving the question- 
naire, 2,202 replied. Dr. Frank E. Wilson, executive 
vice-president of the council, said those that failed 
to return the information will have an opportunity 
to supply it for future directories. 

Directories are being distributed free to institu- 
tions that participated in the survey. Copies also are 
available at the cost price of $1.50 from the Joint 
wey Council, 1832 M St. N. W., Washington 6, 

The council said information brought out in the 
survey and directory includes the following items: 

Of the facilities listed, 1,832 administer whole 
blood. Also, 1,287 administer plasma, 1,021 serum 
albumin, 994 packed red blood cells, and 311 plate- 
lets, with many of the facilities engaging in a num- 
ber of these activities. 

Many of the institutions also are engaged in stor- 
age of other body tissues. Artery banks are main- 
tained by 116, eye banks by 36, bone banks by 200, 
skin banks by 24, and mother’s milk banks by 20. 

A total of 1,325 blood banks store whole blood, 
record donor histories, and have as their primary 
the recrutiment of donors and 
aboratory blood processing. The directory shows 
whether these banks obtain less than half or more 
than half their blood from their own recruiting 
efforts and whether blood processing includes com- 
patibility (cross-match) testing. 

Two out of every three organizations listed have 
no reciprocity system for the exchange or resupply 
of blood. Of the remaining one-third, which do 
participate in a national system, 470 use the Ameri- 
can Red Cross system, 240 that of the American 
Association of Blood Banks, and 110 use both 
systems. 

Community blood banks and Red Cross regional 
centers present an entirely different picture with 
regard to reciprocity, as shown by these data: 


Com- Red 
munity Cross 
Banks Centers 
0 
41 


Reciprocity System 


In addition to the A. M. A., organizations makin 
up the council are the American Association o 
Blood Banks, the American Hospital Association, 
the American National Red Cross, and the Ameri- 
can Society of Clinical Pathologists. 
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Coordinates relaxant 
action in spasm 


CONTROLS 
EMOTIONAL 
STRESS 


RELIEVES 
SPASTIC 
DISTRESS 


Pro- Banthine with Dartal 


Smooth muscle gastrointestinal spasm frequently 
is aggravated and intensified by concurrent emo- 
tional tension. 

Pro-Banthine with Dartal offers a new measure 
of antispasmodic control since it combines 
Pro-Banthine, a clinically accepted antispas- 
modic anticholinergic, with Dartal, a new, well- 
tolerated tranquilizer for stabilizing emotional 
tension. 

In Gastrointestinal Spasm — Pro-Banthine with 
Dartal is indicated in smooth muscle spasm of 


functional gastrointestinal disturbances, pyloro- 
spasm, peptic ulcer, gastritis, spastic colon (irri- 
table bowel), biliary dyskinesia. 

Composition and Dosage: Aqua-colored tablets 
containing 15 mg. of Pro-Banthine (brand of pro- 
pantheline bromide) and 5 mg. of Dartal (brand 
of thiopropazate dihydrochloride). Dosage: One 
tablet three times a day. 


G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago 80, Illinois. 
Research in the Service of Medicine 
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MEETINGS 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, 535 
North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Executive Vice President 
1959 Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, June 8-12. 
1959 Clinical Meeting, Dallas, Texas, Dec. 1-4. 
1960 Annual Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla., June 13-17. 
1960 Clinical Meeting, Washington, D. C., Nov. 29-Dec. 2. 
1961 Annual Meeting, New York City, June 26-30. 
1961 Clinical Meeting, Denver, Nov. 28-Dec. 1. 


AMERICAN 
1959 
January 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OnTHoPAEDIC SHRGEONS, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Jan. 24-29. Dr. Clinton L. Compere, 720 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Secretary. 

American or Surncrons, Sectional Meeting, Francis Marion 
Hotel, Charleston, S$. C., Jan. 19-21. Dr. Michael L. Mason, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Protestant Hosprrar Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Jan. 27-30. Mr. Leo M. Lyons, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Executive 
Director. 

AMERICAN Society For SURGERY or THE HAND, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Jan. 23-24. Dr. George S. Phalen, 2020 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 6, 
Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL Mepicat or Sournwest Texas, Gunther 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 26-28. Mr. S. E. Cockrell Jr., 202 
W. French Pl., San Antonio, Tex., Executiv+ Secretary. 

NATIONAL AssocIATION OF MetTHopist HosprraLts AND Homes, Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 27-29. Mr. Olin E. Oeschger, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, General Secretary. 

Rocky Mountarw Traumatic Surcicar Association, Aspen, Colo., Jan. 
28-31. Dr. Charles B. Bartell, 1600 Orange Ave., Long Beach 13, Calif., 
Secretary. 

Western Society ror Reseancu, Carme!-by-the-Sea, Calif., 
Jan. 29-31. Dr. William N. Valentine, University of California Medical 
Center, Los Angeles 24, Secretary. 


February 

AMERICAN ACADEMY or ALLERGY, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 9-11. 
Dr. Bram Rose, Royal Victoria Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Secretary. 

AmeRICAN ACADEMY OF ForeNsic Sciences, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 
26-28. Dr. Walter J. R. Camp, 1853 W. Polk St., Chicago 12, Secretary. 

AmeEnicaN ACADEMY oF OccCUPATIONAL Boston, Feb. 11-13. 
Dr. L. Blaney, 1608 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Secretary. 

Amenican or Rapio.ocy, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 6-7. Mr. 
William C. Stronach, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Executive Director. 

AmeEnicaNn CoLLeGe oF SURGEONS, SecTIONAL MEETING, Shamrock Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas, Feb. 2-4, Dr. J. Griffin Heard, 6410 Fannin St., 
Houston 25, Texas, Chairman. 

Amenican or Sunceons, Sectional Meeting, Hotel Vancouver, 
Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 26-28. Dr. Michael L. Mason, 40 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Secretary. 

AMERICAN OrorHINOLOGIC SocreTy ror PLastic SuncEry, INc., Del. 
Prado Hotel, Mexico City, Feb. 15-25. Dr. Joseph G. Gilbert, 75 Bar- 
berry Lane, Roslyn Heights, N. Y., Executive Secretary. 

Association or CurnicaL Screntists, Scientific Session, Mobile, Ala., 
Feb. 27-28. Dr. Earl B. Wert, Mobile Infirmary, Mobile, Ala., Chairman. 

CativorniA Mepicar Association, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Feb. 22-25. Mr. John Hunton, 450 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Executive 
Secretary. 

Covornapo Stare Mepicar Society, Midwinter Clinical Session, Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Feb. 17-20. Mr. Harvey T. Sethman, 1612 Tremont Place, 
Denver 2, Executive Secretary. 

Concress On Heautu, Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Feb. 16-18. Dr. B. Dixon Holland, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Secretary. 

Mip-Soutn PostGRADUATE Mepicat AssemMBty, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn., Feb. 10-13. Mr. Leslie H. Adams, 774 Adams Ave., Memphis 5, 
Tenn., Executive Secretary. 

Society or Univensiry SurGceons, Denver, Colo., Feb. 12-14. Dr. James 
D. Hardy, Univ. Medical Center, Jackson, Miss., Secretary. 


March 


ALASKA MepicaL Association, Baranof Hotel, Juneau, 
March. Dr. Robert B. Wilkins, 1121 Fourth Ave., Anchorage, Secretary. 

AmenicaN Association, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., Mar. 8-9. Dr. F. Johnson Putney, 1712 Locust St., 
Philadelphia 3, Secretary. 

AmeEnican CoLLece or ALLERGisTS, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Mar. 
15-20. Dr. M. Coleman Harris, 450 Sutter St., San Francisco, Secretary. 

American or SurnGeons, Sectional Meeting for Surgeons and 
Nurses, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mar. 9-12. Dr. Michael L. Mason, 
40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Secretary. 

AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL AssociaTION, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., Mar. 8-9. Dr. James H. Maxwell, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Secretary. 

AMERICAN LAKYNGOLOGICAL, RatNOLoGICAL & OTroLoGicaL Society, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Mar. 10-12. Dr. C. Stewart Nash, 708 
Medical Arts Bldg., Rochester 7, N. Y., Secretary. 

AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC AssocIATION, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Mar. 30-Apr. 1. Dr. Marion F. Langer, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, Executive Secretary. 

American Oro.ocicat Socrety, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Mar. 
13-14, Dr. Lawrence R. Boies, University Hospital, Minneapolis 14, 
Secretary. 
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AMERICAN Socrety or Priastic Suncery, New York City, Mar. 
18. Dr. Samuel M. Bloom, 123 E. 83rd St., New York 28, Secretary. 

MicnicaAN AcADEMy or GENERAL Practice, Spring Symposium on the 
“Overweight and Underweight,” Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mar. 
4. Dr. F. P. Rhoades, 970 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit 2, Convention 
Manager. 

Nationa, Councirr, Palmer House, Chicago, Mar. 17-19. Mr. 
Philip E. Ryan, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, Executive Director. 
NATIONAL SciEeRosis Socrery, New York, Mar. 9. Mr. Donald 

Vail, 257 4th Ave., New York 10, Secretary. 

New Onveans Grapvuate Mepicat AssemMBiy, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Mar. 2-5. Maurice E. St. Martin, 1430 Tulane Ave., New 
Orleans 12, Secretary. 

SOUTHEASTERN SurGicaL ConcGress, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., 
Mar. 9-12. Dr. Benjamin T. Beasley, 45 Edgewood Ave., S. E., Atlanta 
3, Ga., Secretary. 

SouTHWESTERN Surcicat ConGress, New Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
Mar. 30-Apr. 1. Dr. C. M. O’Leary, 1213 Medical Arts Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Secretary. 

April 


AcavEeMY oF PsycHoanatysis, Philadelphia, April 25-26. Dr. Frances S. 
Arkin, 750 Park Ave., New York 21, Secretary. 

Aero Mepicat Association, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Apr. 27-29. Dr. 
Thomas H. Sutherland, P.O. Box 26, Marion, Ohio, Secretary. 

ALABAMA, MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF, Birmingham, Apr. 
9-11. Mr. William A. Dozier, 17 Moulton Bldg., Montgomery, Executive 
Secretary. 

American AcADEMy or GENERAL Practice, San Francisco, Apr. 6-9. 
Mr. Mac F. Cahal, Wolker Blvd., at Brookside, Kansas City 12, Mo., 
Executive Secretary. 

American AcADEMY or NevuROLoGcy, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Apr. 13- 
18. Dr. Joseph M. Foley, Boston City Hosp., Boston, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ANATOMuISTS, Seattle, Apr. 1-3. Dr. B. Flexner, 
Univ. of Pa., Med. School, Philadelphia 4, Secretary. 

AMERICAN AssociATION FOR CLEFT PaLats REHABILITATION, Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Apr. 30-May 2. Dr. D. C. Spriestersbach, Univ. 
Hosps., Iowa City, Ia., Secretary. 

AMERICAN AssocIATION oF GENITO-URINARY SURGEONS, Seaview Country 
Club, Absecon, N.J., Apr. 15-17. Dr. William J. Engel, 2020 E. 93d 
St., Cleveland 6, Secretary. 

AMERICAN AssOcIATION OF IMMUNOLOGISTS, Atlantic City, N.J., Apr. 13- 
17. Dr. Calderon Howe, 630 W. 168th St., New York 32, Secretary. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PATHOLOGISTS AND BACTERIOLOGISTS, Somerset 
Hotel, Boston, Apr. 23-25. Dr. Russell L. Holman, 1542 Tulane Ave., 

New Orleans 12, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAmWway SurRGEONS, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Apr. 16-18. Dr. Chester C. Guy, 5800 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 37, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEopLAstTic Diseases, Hotel 
Greystone, Gatlinburg, Tenn., Apr. 30-May 4. Dr. Bruce H. Sisler, Box 
268, Gatlinburg, Tenn., Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THorAcic SuRGERY, Statler Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Apr. 21-23. Dr. Hiram T. Langston, 7730 Carondelet Ave., St. 
Louis 5, Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS & GYNECOLOGISTS, Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Apr. 5-9. Dr. John C. Ullery, 15 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 3, Secretary. 

American CoLiece or Puysicians, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Apr. 
20-24. Mr. E. R. Loveland, 4200 Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Executive 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE oF SuRGEONS, Sectional Meeting for Surgeons and 
Nurses, The Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, Apr. 6-9. Dr. 
Michael L. Mason, 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Secretary. 

AMERICAN GOITER ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Apr. 30-May 2. Dr. John C. 
McClintock, 149% Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y., Secretary. 

AMERICAN Group PsYCHOTHERAPY Association, WesTERN REGIONAL 
MEETING, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, April 2-3. Dr. H. S. 
Morgenstern, Langley Porter Clinic, U.C. Medical Center, San Fran- 
cisco, Chairman. 

AMERICAN PuysioLocicaL Society, Atlantic City, N.J., Apr. 12-16. Dr. 
Ray G. Daggs, 9650 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D.C., Executive 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN Association, Civic Auditorium, Philadelphia, 
Apr. 27-May 1. Dr. C. H. Hardin Branch, 156 Westwinster Ave., Salt 
Lake City, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Raprum Society, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Apr. 6-8. 
Dr. Robert L. Brown, Robert Winship Clinic, Emory University, At- 
lanta 22, Ga., Secretary. 

AMERICAN Socrety For ARTIFICIAL INTERNAL ORGANS, Shelburne Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N.J., Apr. 12-13. Dr. Charles K. Kirby, 110 Maloney 
Bidg., University Hospital, $. E. Corner 36th and Spruce Sts., Philadel- 
phia 4, Secretary. 

AmeRICAN Socrety or BroLtocicat Cnuemists, Atlantic City, N. J., Apr. 
13-18. Dr. F. W. Putnam, Univ. of Fla. Medical School, Gainesville, 
Fla., Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society ror EXPERIMENTAL PaTHOLocy, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Apr. 13-18. Dr. J. F. A. McManus, Univ. of Alabama Medical Center, 
Birmingham 3, Ala., Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society or INTERNAL MeEpicine, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Apr. 19. Dr. Clyde C. Greene Jr., 350 Post St., San Francisco 8, 
Assistant Secretary. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PHARMACOLOGY AND EXPERIMENTAL THERAPEU- 
Tics, Atlantic City, N.J., Apr. 13-17. Dr. Harold Hodge, Univ. of 

hester 20, N. Y., Secretary. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF Srenmity, Shelburne Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N.J., Apr. 3-5. Dr. Herbert H. Thomas, 920 S. 19th St., 
Birmingham 5, Ala., Secretary. 

AMERICAN SURGICAL ASSOCIATION, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Apr. 
15-17. Dr. W. A. Alt ier, Ci Gen. Hospital, Cincinnati 29, 
Secretary. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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RELIEVES NERVOUSNESS 
IN ALLERGIC 
PATIENTS 


ANXIETY AND TENSION often complicate management of allergic patients. In such 
cases, the “psychogenic component ... must be treated before clinical improvement 


can be expected.”’+ 


When tranquilization with Miltown was added to conventional therapy in asthma, 
allergic headache, hay fever, urticaria, angioneurotic edema and gastrointestinal allergy 
with emotional components, many resistant patients definitely improved. 


+Eisenberg, B. C.: Role of tranquilizing drugs in allergy. 


J.AM.A. 168:984, March 16, 1957. Milt own 


meprobamate (Wallace) 
Miltown causes no adverse effects on 
Available in 400 mg. scored and 200 mg. sugar-coated 


respiratory functions, nasal secretions, tablets. 
intestinal motility, or other autonomic Also available as MEPROSPAN* (200 mg. meprobamate 
functions. continuous release capsules) and MEPRoTABs* (uniden- 


tifiable 400 mg. meprobamate sugar-coated tablets). 


MARK 


Wa WALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Fostex’ 


treats their acne while they wash 
... AND THIS IS HOW IT WORKS 


helps remove blackheads 


| Patients wash acne skin with Fostex instead of using 
soap. Fostex washes off excess oil. It unblocks 
| pores by penetrating and softening blackheads. It 


dries and peels the skin, removing papule coverings, 
thus permitting drainage of sebaceous glands. 
Fostex contains Sebulytic®,* a combination of sur- 
face-active wetting agents with remarkable antiseb- 
orrheic, keratolytic and antibacterial actions ... 
enhanced by sulfur 2%, salicylic acid 2%, hexa- 
chlorophene 1%, 


*sodium lauryl sulfoacetate, sodium alkyl ary! polyether sulfonate 
and sodium dioctyl sulfosuccinate. 


S 


Write for samples 


FOSTEX CREAM 
in 4.5 oz. jars 


FOSTEX CAKE 
...in bar form 


WESTWOOD PHARMACEUTICALS 


Buffalo 13, New York 


MEETINGS 
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American Urotocicat Assocration, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N.J., Apr. 20-23. Dr. Samuel L. Raines, 188 S. Bellevue Blvd., 
Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

AmenicaAN VENEREAL Disease Association, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Apr. 27-28. Dr. S. Ross Taggart, 1325 Upshur St., N. W., 
Washington 11, D. C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Arizona Mepicat Assocration, San Marcos Hotel, Chandler, Apr. 28- 
May 2. Dr. Leslie B. Smith, 826 Security Bldg., Phoenix, Secretary. 
ARKANSAS Mepicat Socrety, Goldman Hotel, Ft. Smith, Apr. 13-15. Mr. 
Paul C. Schaefer, 215 Kelley Bldg., Ft. Smith, Executive Secretary. 
Connecticut State Mepicat Association, Hamden High School, Ham- 
den, Apr. 28-30. Dr. William R. Richards, 160 St. Ronan St., New 

Haven, Executive Secretary. 

Eastexn States Epucation Conrerence, New York Academy 
of Medicine, New York City, April 23-24. Dr. Iago Galdston, 2. E. 
103 St., New York 29, Secretary. 

Hawanu Mepicat Association, Hilo, Apr. 23-25. Mr. Lee McCaslin, 510 
8. Beretania St., Honolulu 13, Executive Secretary. 

InpustRiAL MepicaL AssocratTion, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Apr. 26-29. 
Dr. Leonard Ariing, 3101 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Sec- 
retary. 

Iowa State Mepicat Socrety, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Apr. 19-22. Mr. 
Donald L. Taylor, 529 36th St., Des Moines, Executive Secretary. 

MARYLAND, Mepicat AND Facuity or THE STATE oF, The 
Alcazar Hotel, Baltimore, Apr. 15-17. Mr. John Sargeant, 1211 Cathe- 
dral St., Baltimore, Executive Secretary. 

Mio-CentTRaAt States OntHoPAEpic Society, Town House, Omaha, Apr. 
9-11. Dr. H. O. Marsh, 3244 E. Douglas, Wichita, Kan., Secretary. 
Missount State Mepicar Association, Kansas City, Apr. 5-8. Mr. T. R. 

O’Brien, 634 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Executive Secretary. 

Nepraska Meprcar Assoctation, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Apr. 27- 
30. Mr. M. C. Smith, 1315 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln 8, Executive Secretary. 

NeEvuRosuncicaL Socrety or America, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
Apr. 1-4. Dr. Frank P. Smith, 260 Crittenden Blvd., Rochester 20, N. Y., 
Secretary. 

New Jensey, Mepicar Society or, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
Apr. 25-29. Mr. Richard I. Nevin, P.O. Box 904, Trenton, Executive 
Officer. 

Stare Mepicar Association, Neil House, Columbus, Apr. 21-24. 
Mr. Charles S. Nelson, 79 E. State St., Columbus, Executive Secretary. 

OKLAHOMA STATE Mepicat Assocration, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Apr. 19-22. 
Mr. R. H. Graham, P.O. Box 9696 Shartel Station, Oklahoma City, 
Executive Secretary. 

Society oF Nevurortocicat Surnceons, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Apr. 27-28. Dr. Bronson S. Ray, 525 E. 68th St., New York 21, Secretary. 

Sournwest ALLERGY Forum, Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex., Apr. 
26-28. Dr. Richard H. Jackson, Suite 156, Hermann Professional Bldg., 
Houston 25, Tex., Secretary. 

Srupent AMERICAN MEDICAL Associ1aTIoN, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Apr. 
30-May 3. Mr. Russell F. Staudacher, 430 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, 
Executive Secretary. 

TENNESSEE STATE MepicaL Association, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Apr. 
12-15. Mr. Jack E. Ballentine, 112 Louise Ave., Nashville 5, Executive 
Secretary. 

Texas Mepicat Association, San Antonio, Apr. 18-21. Mr. C. Lincoln 

Williston, 1801 N. Lamar Blvd., Austin, Executive Secretary. 


May 


AMERICAN AssOcIATION FOR THE History oF Mepicine, Wade Park 
Manor, Cleveland, May 21-23. Dr. John B. Blake, Smithsonian-Institu- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN AssocrATION ON MentTAL Dericirency, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, May 19-23. Dr. Neil A. Dayton, Mansfield State Training 
School & Hospital, Mansfield Depot, Conn., Secretary-Treasurer. 

American CoLLece or Carpio.ocy, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, May 26-29. Dr. Philip Reichert, 480 Park Ave., New York 22, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION FoR CiINIcAL Researcn, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 3. Dr. George E. Schreiner, Georgetown Univ. 
Hosp., Washington 7, D. C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN GYNECOLOGICAL Socrety, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 25-27. Dr. Andrew A. Marchetti, 3800 Reservoir Rd., N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN OPHTHALMOLOGICAL Society, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., May 28-30. Dr. Maynard C. Wheeler, 30 West 59th St., New York 
19. Secretary. 

AMERICAN Pepratric Socrery, The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., May 6-8. 
Dr. A. C. McGuinness, 2800 Quebec St., Washington 8, D. C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN PsycrosoMatic Society, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 2-3. Dr. Morton F. Reiser, 265 Nassau Rd., Roosevelt, N. Y., 
Secretary. 

Amenican ror InvestiGation, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N.J., May 3-4. Dr. S. J. Farber, 550, Ist Ave., New York 16, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society oF MAXILLOFACIAL SuRGEONS, Palmer House, Chicago, 
May 10-14. Dr. Orion H. Stuteville, 700 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, 
Secretary. 

American Trupeau Society, Palmer House, Chicago, May 25-27. Dr. 
E. P. K. Fenger, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Puysictans, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 5-6. Dr. Paul B. Beeson, Yale Univ. School of Medicine, New Haven 
11, Conn., Secretary. 

Fionma Mepicar Association, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, May 2-6. 
Mr. Ernest R. Gibson, P. O. Box 2411, Jacksonville 3, Managing Director. 

Geroncia, MepicaL Association or, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, May 17-20. 
Mr. Milton D. Kreuger, 875 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Atlanta, Executive 
Secretary. 

State Mepicar Society, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 19-22. 
Dr. Harold M. Camp, 224 S. Main St., Monmouth, Secretary. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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for prompt control of 


senile agitation 


THORAZINE* 


(chlorpromazine, S.K.F.) 


‘Thorazine’ can control the agitated, belligerent senile and 
help the patient to live a composed and useful life. 


GH Smith Kline & French Laboratories 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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MEETINGS 


Kansas Mepicar Society, Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, May 3-7. Mr. Oliver E. 
Ebel, 315 W. 4th St., Topeka, Executive Secretary. 

Louisiana STATE Mepicat Society, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, May 
4-6. Dr. C. Grenes Cole, 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans 12, Executive 
Secretary. 

MAssacnuseTTs Mepicat Society, Hotel Statler, Boston, May 19-21. Dr. 
Robert W. Buck, 22 The Fenway, Boston 15, Secretary. 

Minnesota State Mepicat Association, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, May 
25-27. Mr. R. R. Rosell, 496 Lowry Medical Arts Blidg., St. Paul 2, 
Minn., Executive Secretary. 

Mississipp1 Stare Mepicar Association, Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, May 
12-14. Mr. Rowland B. Kennedy, 735 Riverside Dr., Jackson, Executive 
Secretary. 

NATIONAL TuBERCULOSIS AssocIATION, Palmer House, Chicago, May 24-29. 
Mas. Wallace B. White, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, Secretary. 

New Mexico Mepica. Socretry, Mission Mote, Las Cruces, May 5-7. Mr. 
Ralph R. Marshall, 221 W. Central Ave., Albuquerque, Executive 
Secretary 

New York, Mepicar Society or tHe Srate or, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
May 9-15. Dr. Walter P. Anderton, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
Secretary. 

Carouima, Mepicat Society or THe State or, George Vander- 
bilt Hotel, Asheville, May 3-6. Mr. James T. Barnes, 203 Capitol Club 
Bidg., Raleigh, Executive Director. 

Daxora Strate Mepicat Association, Prince Hotel, Bismarck, 
May 2-5. Mr. Lyle A. Limond, Box 1198, Bismarck, Executive Secretary. 

Ruope Istanp Mepicat Society, Providence, May 12-13. Mr. John E. 
Farrell, 106 Francis St., Providence 3, Executive Secret 

Socrety ‘or AMERICAN Bac 2TERIOLOGISTS, Sheraton Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, May 10-15. Dr. E. M. Foster, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wis., Secretary. 

Socrery ron Pepiaraic Reseaacn, The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., May 8-9. 
Dr. Clark D. West, Children’s Hosp., Cincinnati 29, Secretary. 

Sourm Mepicar Association, Columbia Hotel, Columbia, 
May 12-14. Mr. M. L. Meadors, 309 W. Evans St., Florence, Executive 
Secretary. 

Wisconsin, State Mepicat Society or, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
May 5-7. Mr. Charles H. Crownhart, P.O. Box 1109, Madison 1, 
Secretary. 


June 

AMERICAN ACADEMY or TuBERCULOSIS PuysiciANs, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 6. Dr. Oscar S, Levin, P.O. Box 7011, Denver 6, Secretary. 

Amenican or Cuest Puysicians, Atlantic City, N. J., June 3-7. 
Mr. Murray Kornfeld, 112 E. Chestnut St., Chicago 11, Executive Di- 
rector. 

AMERICAN DeRMATOLOGICAL Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 1-4. Dr. Wiley M. Sams, 25 Southeast 2d Ave., Miami, Fla., 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN Diapetes Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 6-7. Dr. E. Paul Sheridan, 1 East 45th St., New York 17, 
Secretary. 

AmeRiIcAN ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHIC SocreTy, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J., June 11-14. Dr. Jerome K. Merlis, University Hospital, 
Baltimore 1, Secretary. 

AMERICAN GASTROENTEROLOGICAL AssociaTIon, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 5-6. Dr. Franz J. Ingelfinger, 69 E. Newton St., Boston 
18, Secretary. 

American Geniatnics Society, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 4-5. Dr. Richard J. Kraemer, 2907 Post Rd., Warwick, R. IL., 
Secretary. 

American Mepicat Association, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 8-12. Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Executive Vice President. 

Amenican Mepicat Women’s Association, Sheraton Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 4-7. Miss Lillian T. Majally, 1790 ay, 
New York 19, Executive Secretary. 

American Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N.J., June 15-17. Dr. Charles Rupp, 133 S. 36th St., Philadelphia 4, 
Secretary. 

American Ontnopepic Association, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
HS Y., June 16-18, Dr. Lee Ramsay Straub, 715 Lake ‘st., Oak Park, 
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AMERICAN Procro.ocic Sociry, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 15-18. Dr. Norman D. Nigro, 10 Peterboro St., Detroit 1, Secretary. 

AMERICAN RHEUMATISM AssocIATION, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., June 2-6. Dr. Edward F. Hartung, 580 Park Ave., New York 21, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN THerapeutic Society, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 4-7. Dr. Oscar B. Hunter Jr., 915-19th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH IN OPHTHALMOLOGY, INc., Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 8-12. Dr. Lorand V. Johnson, 10515 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 6, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Hosprrat AssociIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
St. Louis, June 1-4. Mr. M. R. Kneifi, 1438 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, 
Executive Secretary. 

Ipano State Mepicar Association, Sun Valley, June 14-17. Mr. Armand 
L. Bird, 364 Sonna Bldg., Boise, Executive Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL CARDIOVASCULAR Society, NortTH AMERICAN CHAPTER, 
Hotel Shelbourne, Atlantic City, N. J., June 6. Dr. Paul T. DeCamp, 
8503 Prytania St., New Orleans, Secretary. 

Marve Mepicar Association, The Samoset, Rockland, June 21-23. Dr. 
Daniel F. Hanley, P.O. Box 240, Brunswick, Executive Director. 

Mepicat Lrprary Association, King Edward-Sheraton Hotel, Toronto, 
Can., June 15-19. Miss Nettie A. Mehne, The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Secretary. 

Socrety ror InvesTiGAtiveE DERMATOLOGY, Ritz Carlton Sheraton Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 6-7. Dr. Herman Beerman, 255 S. 17th St., 
Philadelphia 3, Secretary. 

Society or Brotocica, Psycuiatry, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 13-14. Dr. George N. Thompson, 2010 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
57, Secretary. 

Sourn Daxora State Mepicat Association, Sheraton Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid City, June 20-23. Mr. John C. Foster, 300, Ist National Bank 
Bidg., Souix Falls, Executive Secretary. 

Tue Envocrine Society, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 4-6. Dr. Henry T. Turner, 1200 N. Walker St., Oklahoma City 3, 
Secretary. 

Wyominc State Mepicat Association, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, 
June 11-14. Mr. Arthur R. Abbey, Box 2036, Cheyenne, Executive 
Secretary. 

July 


AMERICAN Society or PiLastic SunGery, New York City, July 15. 
Dr. Samuel M. Bloom, 123 E. 83rd St., New York 28, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Socrety or X-ray Tecunicians, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
July 4-9. Miss Genevieve J. Eilert, 16 14th St., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Executive Secretary. 

Rocky Mountars Cancer Conrerence, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
July 22-23. Dr. N. Paul Isbell, 835 Republic Bldg., Denver 2, Chairman. 


August 

American Hosprrat Association, Statler Hotel, New York City, Aug. 
24-27. Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, 18 E. Division St., Chicago, Director and 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN VETERINARY Mepicat AssociaTion, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo., Aug. 24-28. H. E. Kingman Jr., D.V.M., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Executive Secretary. 

Association, Inc., Sheraton-Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada, Aug. 31-Sept. 3. Miss Jane H. Waters, Box 
1668, Grand Central P. O., New York 17, Executive Secretary. 

Nationa Mepicat Association, Detroit, Aug. 10-13. Dr. John T. Givens, 
1108 Church St., Norfolk, Va., Secretary. 

Nevapa STATE MEDICAL AssociaTION, Reno, Aug. 19-22. Dr. Gilbert G. 
Lenz, 505 S. Arlington Ave., Reno, Nev., Chairman. 

West STATE AssociaTIon, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, Aug. 20-22. Mr. Charles Lively, P. O. Box 1031, 
Charleston 24, Executive Secretary. 


September 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MepicaL C.rnics, Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, Sept. 24-26. Dr. Edwin P. Jordan, Box 58, Charlottesville, Va., 
Executive Secretary. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF OBSTETRICIANS AND GYNECOLOGISTS, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 10-12. Dr. E. Stewart Taylor, 4200 
E. Ninth Ave., Denver 20, Secretary. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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relief from the suffering and 


mental anguish of 


cancer 


THORAZINE 


one of the fundamental drugs in medicine 


Smith Kline & French Laboratories 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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38 MEETINGS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE SURGERY OF TRAUMA, Mount Washing- 
ton Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 24-26. Dr. William T. Fitts, Jr., 
3400 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Secretary. 

Amenican or Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Sept. 19-26. Mr. Daniel Weiss, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23, N 
Executive Director. 

AmeEnican or Sunceons, The Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Sept. 28-Oct. 2. Dr. Paul R. Hawley, 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Director 

American Roentcen Ray Society, The Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Sept. 22-25. Dr. C. Allen Good, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN Socrety or Patrno.ocists, The Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 7-11. Mr. Claude E. Wells, 2052 N. Orleans, Chicago 14, 
Executive Secretary. 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF OBSTETRICIANS AND GyNECOLOGIsTs, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 24-26. Dr. Edwin J. DeCosta, 104 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Secretary. 

or AMERICAN Patno.ocists, The Palmer House, Chicago, Sept. 

6. Dr. Arthur H. Dearing, Suite 2115 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, 


Executive Director. 


Kentucky Srate Mepicat Association, Columbia Auditorium, Louis-— 


ville, Sept. 22-24. Mr. Joseph P. Sanford, 1169 Eastern Pkwy., Louis- 

ville 17, Ky., Executive Secretary. 

Mepicat Procress AssemMpriy, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 
13-15. Dr. Herbert H. Thomas, 920 S. 19th St., Birmingham, Ala., 
Chairman, Publicity Committee. 

Micuican State Mepicar Socrety, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Sept. 
28-29, Oct. 1-3. Mr. William J. Burns, 606 Townsend St., Lansing 15, 
Mich., Executive Secretary. 

Montana Mepicar Association, Finlen Hotel, Butte, Sept. 17-19. Mr. 
L. Russell Hegland, 1236 N. 28th St., Billings, Mont., Executive 
Secretary. 

Onecon State Mepicat Society, Medford Hotel, Medford, Sept. 23-25. 
Mr. Roscoe K. Miller, 1115 S.W. Taylor St., Portland 5, Ore., Executive 
Secretary. 

Unrrep States Secrion, INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Sept. 13-17. Dr. Ross T.McIntyre, 1516 Lake Shore 
Dr., Chicago 10, Executive Secretary. 

Wasuincton State Mepicar Association, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Sept. 
13-16. Mr. Ralph W. Neill, 1309 Seventh Ave., Seattle 1, Executive 
Secretary. 

Worwp Mepicat Association, Montreal, Canada, Sept. 7-12. Dr. Louis H. 
Bauer, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, Secretary-General. 


October 


AcADEMY or PsycHosomatic Mepicrineg, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 15-17. For information write: Dr. rtram B. Moss, Suite 
1035, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLARYNGOLOGY, The 
Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 11-16. Dr. William L. Benedict, 15 Sec- 
ond St. S.W., Rochester, Minn., Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY or PepiaTrics, The Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 
5-8. Dr. E. H. Christopherson, 1801 Hinman Ave., Evanston, IIL, 
Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MepicaL Recorp Lipranians, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Oct. 12-15. Miss Margaret G. Scully, 510 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Director. 

American or Preventive Mepicine, Hotel Ambassador, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 21-22. Dr. John J. Wright, P. O. Box 1267, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

American Mepicat Waurrenrs’ Association, St. Louis, Oct. 2-3. Dr. 
Harold Swanberg, 510 Maine St., Quincy, Ill., Secretary. 

AmenicaN Pusiic Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 19-23. Dr. Berwyn F. Mattison, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., Executive Director. 

American Scnoot Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 18-23. Dr. A. O. DeWeese, 515 E. Main St., Kent Ohio, 
Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society or ANESTHESIOLOGISTS, INc., Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbor, Fla., Oct. 5-9. Mr. John W. Andes, 188 W. Randolph St., 
Room 1101, Chicago 1, Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society or PLastic AND Reconstructive Surcery, Hotel 
Fountainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 18-23. Dr. Thomas Ray Broad- 
bent, 508 E. South Temple, Salt Lake City, General Secretary. 

AMERICAN Socrety or TRropicaL MEpICINE AND Claypoo! Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Oct. 28-31. Dr. Rolla B. Hill, 3575 St. Gaudens Road, 
Miami 33, Fla., Executive Secretary. 

Association or Lire Mepicat Dinectors or AMERICA, 
Hotel Statler Hilton, New York City, Oct. 21-23. Dr. Royal S. Schaaf, 
Prudential Insurance Co., P. O. Box 594, Newark 1, N. J., Secretary. 

ASsOcIATION or Mepicat Seattle, Oct. 5-7. Miss Rose M. 
Reynolds, University of Nebraska College of Medicine, 42nd Dewey 
Ave., Omaha 5, Corresponding Secretary. 

Association, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Oct. 16-17. Dr. Ralph M. Patterson, Columbus Psychiatric Institute, 
473 W. 12th Ave., Columbus 10, Ohio. 

De aware, Mepicat Society or, Oct. 14-15. Mr. Lawrence J. Morris Jr., 
621 Delaware Ave., Wilmington 1, Del. 

Inpiana State Mepicat Association, Murat Temple, Indianapolis, Oct. 
6-9. Mr. James A. Waggener, 1021 Hume Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis 4, 
Executive Secretary. 

New Hampsurme Mepicat Society, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt., 
Oct. 1-4. Mr. Hamilton S. Putnam, 18 School St., Concord, N. H., 
Executive Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Mepica Society or THE STATE oF, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 18-23. Mr. Lester H. Perry, 230 State St., Harrisburg, 

Pa., Executive Director. 

Vermont State Mezpicau Society, Equinox House, Manchester, Oct. 1-4. 

Mr. Getty Page, 128 Merchants Row, Rutland, Vt., Executive Secretary. 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


Vincinia, Mepvicat Society or, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Oct. 4-5. Mr. 
Robert I. Howard, 4205 Dover Rd., Richmond 21, Va. 

Western INpustRiAL Mepicat Association, INc., Statler Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Oct. 2-3. Dr. A. C. Remington, 9851 Sepulveda Blvd., Los 
Angeles 45, Secretary. 

Western Ortnopepic Association, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Oct. 
18-22. Vi Mathiesen, 354 21st St., Oakland 12, Calif., Executive Sec- 
retary. 


November 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BLoop Banks, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 4-7. Dr. John B. Alsever, Southwest Blood Banks, 1211 W. 
Washington St., Phoenix, Ariz., Secretary. 

AMERICAN CLINICAL AND CLIMATOLOGICAL AssocIATION, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., Nov. 2-4. Dr. F. Tremaine Billings, 420 Medical Arts 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn., Secretary. 

AMERICAN Fracture Association, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Nov. 
1-5. Dr. H. W. Wellmerling, 610 Griesheim Bldg., Bloomington, IIL, 
Executive Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Mepicat Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 2-4. Dr. Ward Darley, 2530 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IIL., 
Executive Director. 

ASSOCIATION OF MILITARY SURGEONS OF THE UNITED STATES, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Nov. 8-11. Lt. Col. George M. Beam, AUS, 
Ret., Suite 718, New Medical Bldg., 1726 Eye St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., Executive Secretary. 

Society ror Researcu, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
6-7. Dr. Austin S. Weisberger, 2065 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland 6, Secretary. 

District or CotumBi1a, Mepicay Society or, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. Mr. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Socrery, Inc., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Nov. 12-14. Mrs. 
Marjorie Adler, 660 S. Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 10, Administrative 
Secretary. 

INTERSTATE PosTGRADUATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NornTH AMERICA, 
The Palmer House, Chicago, Nov. 2-5. Mr. Roy T. Ragatz, Box 1109, 
Madison 1, Wis., Executive Secretary. 

NATIONAL ProctoLocic Association, Chicago, Nov. Dr. George E. 
Mueller, 59 E. Madison, Chicago 2, Secretary. 

Pugrto Rico Mepicat Association, Santurce, Nov. 22-26. Mr. J. A. 
Sanchez, Box 9111, Santurce 29, Puerto Rico, Executive Secretary. 
Socrety or Nortu America, Inc., Palmer House, Chicago, 
Nov. 15-20. Dr. Donald S. Childs, 713 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 2, 

N. Y., Secretary-Treasurer. 

SovurHern Mepicar Association, Atlanta, Nov. 16-19. Mr. V. O. Foster, 
2601 Highland Ave., Birmingham 5, Ala., Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

WESTERN SuRGICAL Association, The Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Nov. 19-21. Dr. John T. Reynolds, 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Secretary. 


1960 
AMERICAN GASTROENTEROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, April 1-2, Dr. Franz J. Ingelfinger, 65 E. Newton St., Boston 
18, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL AND FOREIGN 
1959 
February 


CrenTRaAL SurnGicAL Association, Montreal, Can., Feb. 19-21. Dr. A. D. 
McLachlin, Victoria Hosp., London, Ontario, Secretary. 


March 


BanamMas Mepicat ConFrERENCE (Seventh), British Colonial Hotel, Nas- 
sau, Bahamas, Mar. 30-Apr. 12. For information write: Dr. B. L. Frank, 
23 E. 79th St., New York 21, N. Y., U.S. A. 

CanapiaAN AssociarTion, British Columbia Division, Section of 
General Practice, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, Harrison Hot Springs, 
B C., Mar. 19-21. Dr. W. Douglas McCauiy, 149 Kenneth St., Duncan, 
B. C., Registrations. 

INTERNATIONAL CoMMITTEE OF MILITARY MEDICINE & PHARMACY, Paris, 
France, Mar. 31-Apr. 5. For information address: International C it 
tee of Military Medicine & Pharmacy, Hospital Militaire, 79, rue Saint 
Laurent, Liege, Belgium. 


April 
Concress Or INTERNATIONAL ANESTHESIA RESEARCH Society, Miami 
Beach, Fla., U. S. A., Apr. 20-23. Dr. A. William Friend, East 107 & 
Park Lane, Cleveland 6, Ohio, U. S. A., Executive Secretary. 
Japan Mevicat Concress, Tokyo, Japan, Apr. 1-5. For information 
address: The Japan Medical Association, 2 Chone Surigadai Kanda, 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


May 

CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL UNION FoR HEALTH EDUCATION OF THE 
Pusuic, Dusseldorf, Germany, May 2-9. For information address: Secre- 
tary-General, 92, rue St. Denis, Paris 1, France. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ACUPUNCTURE, Paris, France, May 9-11. 
For information address: 8 avenue Franklin Roosevelt, Paris 8e, France. 

INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON THE PREVENTION OF BACTERIAL RESIST- 
ANCE TO AnTiBIoTICs, Perugia, Italy, May 1-3. For information write: 
Segreteria del Simposio, Clinica Ostetrica e Gi logica, Policli 
Perugia, Italy. 

INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CoNnGRESS, Madrid, Spain, May 21-27. Dr. 
Jac Jensen, Beltstraat 168, Utrecht, Netherlands, General Secretary. 


June 
CANADIAN FEDERATION OF Societies (CANADIAN PHYSIOLOGI- 
cat Socrety, PHARMACOLOGICAL SocrETY oF CANADA, CANADIAN 
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for prompt control of 


nausea 
vomiting 


in children 


THORAZINE* Syrup 


and Suppositories 


In the over 1,500,000 children in whom ‘Thorazine’ has been 
used, jaundice or agranulocytosis has never been reported. 


@ Smith Kline & French Laboratories 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for chlorpromazine, S.K.F. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ANATOMISTS, CANADIAN BIOCHEMICAL Socrety), Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada, June 9-11. Dr. E. H. Bensley, 
Room 710, The Montreal General Hospital, Montreal 25, Que. 

Concress AND INTERNATIONAL Exnisir OF TECHNICIANS OF HEALTH, 
Pare des Expositions, Porte de Versailles, Paris, France, June 9-12. For 
information write the Secretariat of the Congress, 37, rue de Montholon, 
Paris 9°, France. 

INTERNATIONAL AssociaTION, Amsterdam, Netherlands, June 
7-13. For information address: Dr. 3. S. ten Berge, Women’s Hospital, 
Groningen, Netherlands. 

INTERNATIONAL Hosprrat Concress, Edinburgh, Scotland, June 1-6. 
Capt. J. E. Stone, 34 King St., London, E. C. 2, England, Secretary- 
General. 

Pan-American Concress or Rueumatic Diseases, Washington, D. C., 
U. S. A., June 2-6. Dr. Richard T. Smith, West Point, Pa., U. S. A., 
Secretary-General. 

July 


Barrisn Mepicat Association, Edinburgh, Scotland, July 16-24. For in- 
formation address: The Secretary, British Medical Association, Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 

CanapiIaAN Mepicai Association, Edinburgh, Scotland, July 16-24. Dr. 
A. D. Kelly, 150 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ont., General Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL CoNnGRESS OF PEDIATRICS, Montreal, Que., July 19-25. 
For information address: Dr. R. L. Denton, 2300 Tupper St., Montreal 
25, Que. 

INTERNATIONAL ConGnress OF PLastic SunGEeRy, London, England, July 
13-17. Mr. David Matthews, 152 Harley St., London, W. 1, England. 

INTERNATIONAL ConGreEss Or RapioLoGcy, Munich, Germany, July 23-30. 
Prof. Hans v. Braunbehrens, Frankfurt am Main, Forsthausstrasse 76, 
Germany, General Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOANALYTICAL AssOcIATION, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
July 26-30. Miss Pearl King, 37 Albion St., London, W. 2, England, 
Secretary-General. 

August 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIMNOLOGY, Vienna & Salzburg, Austria, 
Aug. 20-Sept. 8. For information address: Secretary, Biologische Station, 
Lunz am See, Austria. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE Histony OF Science, Barcelona & 
Madrid, Spain, Aug. 30-Sept. 6. Prof. J. Vernet, Universidad de Barce- 
lona, Barcelona, Spain, Secretary-General. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PuysIOLOGICAL ScreNcEs, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, Aug. 9-15. A. O. M. Stoppani, Facultad de Ciencias Medicas, 
Paraguay 2151, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR SPEECH AND Voice THerapy, London, 
England, Aug. 17-22. Miss M. Carter, 46 Cannonbury Square, London, 
N. 1, England, Secretary. 

Pan-AMERICAN CoNGRESS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, Kansas City, Mo., 
U. S. A., Ang. 23. Dr. Benjamin D. Blood, P. O. Box 99, Azul, Buenos 
Aires Province, Argentina, Secretary-General. 

Worip Conrerence on Mepicat Epvucation, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill., U. S. A., Aug. 30-Sept. 4. For infaymation address: Dr. Louis H. 
Bauer, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Feperation ror Mentat Hearn, Barcelona, Spain, Aug. 30- 
Sept. 5. Miss Esther M. Thornton, 19 Manchester St., London, W. 1, 
England, Secretary-General. 


September 

Concress Or INTERNATIONAL UNION OF RAILWAY MEDICAL SERVICES, 
Lucerne, Switzerland, Sept. 21-24. Dr. J. Ortega, 13, rue de Chateau- 
London, Paris 10, France, Secretary-General. 

Evunorean Concress or AtLercy, London, England, Sept. 2-4. For in- 
formation address: British Association of Allergists, Wright-Fleming 
Institute, St. Mary’s Hospital, London, W. 2, England. 

European Concress on RueuMATisM, Istanbul, Turkey, Sept. 18-21. For 
information address: Professor Hami Kocas, Medical School, Ankara, 
Turkey. 
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The following list of current medical articles in mass-circula- 
tion magazines on medical subjects is published each week only 
for the information of readers of THe Jounnav. Unless specifi- 
cally stated, the American Medical Association neither approves 
nor disapproves of the articles reported. 


MAGAZINES 
Harper’s, January, 1959 
“Electronic Helpers for Ailing Hearts,” by Leonard Engel 

A report on the history and advances being made tn the 
field of electronic helpers for the heart with special refer- 
ence to the University of Minnesota’s team of heart repair- 
men—headed by Dr. Walton Lillehei and Dr. Richard L. 
Varco. The author says Dr. Lillehei was the key man in 
the recent discovery of the battery-powered transistor pace- 
maker—a tiny white plastic box that can be wired into the 
patient’s heart and which takes charge of the disease-dis- 
ordered beat. 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


Parents, February, 1959 
“A New World for Deaf Babies,” by Maja Bernath 
At the Hearing and Speech Center of New York City’s 
Bellevue Hospital hearing aids are put on the youngest 
patients to be worn “as part of their clothing” all day, 
every day. Director Dr. John Daly and program coordina- 
tor Donald Markle are devoting special attention to early 
detection and treatment of deafness in infants and very 
young children. 
“Should Your Son Be Circumcised?” by Edward T. Wilkes, 
M.D. 
A brief description, history, and the pros and cons of cir- 
cumcision are discussed. 
Pageant, February, 1959 
“A Walk in the Woods,” by Mara E. Mulligan 
A Maine widow tells how walking two miles each day has 
changed her life. She claims that a walk through the coun- 
tryside has brought her serenity and peace of mind. 
“Dr. Button’s Miracle,” by George Riemer 
Neurologist John Button of New Jersey and Dr. Tracy 
Putnam of Los Angeles conducted experimental surgery on 
blind Betty Corstorphine, who suffered from optic nerve 
damage as a result of surgery of a tuberculous tumor high 
inside her neck. 
“Headaches,” by S. T. Blau 
A review of tension and migraine headaches with the fol- 
lowing list of “basic rules” for the victim: “1. Learn to live 
with your emotions. A little insight may be more effective 
than aspirin. 2. Don’t drive yourself beyond your physical 
limits. 3. Do the best you can. Remember no one is per- 
fect. 4. Be patient with yourself. 5. Relax. 6. Speak your 
mind when you believe you have something to say.” 
“You Are Middle-Aged at 26,” by Thomas K. Cureton, Ph.D., 
F.A.P.H.A. 
After conducting tests at the Physical Fitness Research 
Laboratory at the University of Illinois, Director Cureton 
claims that life begins to end when one reaches 26 years 
of age. His research revealed the following pattern of 
youth and age in America: “For both men and women, 
physical fitness improves steadily for a number of years 
after birth. Throughout youth we grow stronger. Then, at 
about 17 for boys, 14 for girls, we hit our physical peak— 
though few people ever realize their full potential because 
of improper or non-existent training methods. We stay at 
this physical peak until 25—then middle age begins.” 
Better Homes and Gardens, January, 1959 


“Are You a Candidate for Heart Disease? ” by Curtiss Ander- 
son 

Dr. Paul Dudley White of Boston, a heart specialist and 
attending physician for President Eisenhower after his 
heart attack in 1955, answers the most asked about ques- 
tions on this muscle. According to the doctor, physical ex- 
ercise is just as essential to good health as rest and sleep, 
work and recreation, food, and peace of mind. Soft, unused 
muscles do not do as good a job and make clotting in the 
veins more likely. 


Ladies Home Journal, January, 1959 


“Mrs. Edwards Is Her Old Sylph Again!” by Katharine Hill- 

yer and Katherine Best 
Mrs. Florence Ballou Edwards of Virginia City, Nev., tells 
how she lost 50 Ib. on 1,055 calories a day. 

“What Dr. Spock Didn’t Tell Us!” by B. M. Atkinson Jr. 
A father has compiled a survival kit for the new parent 
which includes “uncatalogued afflictions, aberrations and 
exotic diseases of the American child.” 

Harper’s, January, 1959 

“Electronic Helpers for Ailing Hearts,” by Leonard Engel 
A report on the most recent developments of electronic 
helpers for the heart, including an explanation of recent 
“auxiliary heart” experiments done at the University of 
Minnesota. 

“Where I Get My Energy,” by Eleanor Roosevelt 
An autobiographical story of how Eleanor Roosevelt at 74 
years of age keeps her energy. She says she has never 
found tea or coffee or any other stimulants helpful when 
she is tired. For her, there are just two remedies for weari- 
ness—one is change, the other relaxation. 
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sustained 


penicillin levels 
with 
one injection 


amount injected duration of penicillinemia 


long-acting penicillin 

to supplant repeated procaine penicillin injections 
¢ in the emergency room 
* on the wards 
¢ in the outpatient clinic 


¢ in the office or home 


INJECTION 


BICILLIN 


LONG-ACTING 


Benzathine Penicillin G, Wyeth (Dibenzylethylenediamine Dipenicillin G) 


Wigeth 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


SOCIETY 


Alabama, Med. Assn. of the State of. 
Alaska Territorial Medical Assn...... 


PRESIDENT 


ar V. Givban, Birmingham..... 
William H. Whitehead, Juneau 


Arizona Medical Association...... ... |W. R. Manning, Tucson........ 
Arkansas Medical Society............. Louis K. Hundley, Pine Bluff. 
California Medical Association....... Francis E. West, San Diego.. 
Colorado State Medical Society...... John I. Zarit, Denver......... 
Connecticut State Medical Society...|Walter I. Russell, New Haven....... 
Delaware, Medical Society of.......... Alfred R. Shands Jr. Wilmington. 
District of Columbia, Med. Soc. of...|W. LeRoy Dunn, Washington 6.... 
Florida Medical Association.......... Jere W. Annis, Lakeland...... 
Georgia, Medical Association of......|Lee Howard, Sr., Savannah......... 
Hawall Medical Association........... William N. nm, Hilo....... 
Idaho State Medical Association..... Donald K. Worden, Lewiston. 
Illinois State Medical Society......... Raleigh C. Oldfield, Oak Park 
Indiana State Medical Association...|Kenneth L. Olson, South Bend..... 
lowa State Medical Society........... Walter D. Abbott, Des Moines 9.... 
Isthmian Canal Zone, Med. Assn. of..|Col. Francis Wilson, Ft. Clayton. . 
Kansas Medical Soc iety T Butcher, Emporia............. 
Kentucky State Medical Association..|R. W. Robertson, Paducahb.......... 
Louisiana State Medical Society...... A.D. Long, Baton Rouge........... 
Maine Medical Association............ Eugene E. O’Donnell, Portland..... 


Maryland, Med. and Chir. —pgated of 
Massachusetts Medical Society. . 


J. Sheldon Eastland, Baltimore.... 
.|/Charles C. Lund, Boston 15... 


Michigan State Medical Society. G. B. Saltonstall, Charlevoix...... 
Minnesota State Medical Association|H. B. Sweetser, Minneapolis 2....... 
Mississippi State Medical Association|Guy T. Vise, Meridian............... 
Missouri State Medical Association...|W. F. Francka, Hannibal........... 
Montana Medical Association......... Herbert T. Caraway, Billings....... 
Nebraska State Medical Association..|Fay Smith, Imperial................ 
Nevada State Medical Association...|Roland W. Stahr, Reno............. 
New Hampshire Medical Society...... Clinton R. Mullins, Concord........ 
New Jersey, Medica) Society of....... Kenneth E. Gardner, Bloomfield.... 
New Mexico Medical Society.......... James ©. Sedgwick, Las Cruces.... 
New York, Med. Soc. of the State of..|Leo E. Gibson, Syracuse........ .|W. P. Anderton, 750 Third Ave., New York 17.......... 
N. Carolina, Med. Soc. of the State of|Lennox D. Baker, Durhar Mr. James T. Barnes, 203 Capitol Club Bldg., Rale 
North Dakota State Medical Assn..... | Mr. Limond, Box 1198, Bismarek............. 
Ohio State Medical Association....... G. A. Woodhouse, Pleasant Hill....|Mr. 8. Nelson, 79 East State St., Columbus 15...... 
Oklahoma State Medical Association|E. C. Mohler, Ponca City........... Mr. é& Graham, P.O. Box 9696, Sharte!l Station, 


‘| Leslie B. Smith, 826 Seourity Bldg. j phoenix 
:|Mr. Paul C. Schaefer, 218 
-| Mr. John Hunton, 450 Sutter St., San Francisco 8. +++» (San Francisco, Feb. 22-25 


.|Mr. H. T. 
William R. Richards, 160 St. Ronan 8t., New Haven... panes, April 28-30 
0 


° _ Ernest R. Gibson, P.O. Box 2411, Jacksonville 
Nishijima, 510 8. Beretania St., Honolulu...... 
’"|Harold M. Camp, 224 8. Main St., Monmouth.......... 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Mr. W. A. Dozier Jr., 17 Molton Bldg., Montgomery.. 
Robert Wilkins, 1i2i Fourth Ave., ‘Anchorage. 


elley Bid g., Ft. Smith..... 
Sethman, 835 Republic. Bldg., Denver 2.. 


N. L. Cannon, 621 Delaware Ave., Wilmington.. ° ee 
Mr. T. Wiprud, 1718 M St. N.W., ‘Washington 6. ae 
M. D. Krueger, 875 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 


Mr. Armand L. Bird, 364 Sonna Bldg., Boise............ 


Mr. James A. Waggener, 23 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis 4 
Mr. Donald L. Taylor, 529 36th St., Des Moines 12...... 
William T. Bailey, Box 2005, Balboa 
Mr. Oliver E. Ebel, 315 W. Fourth St., Topeka........ 
Mr. J. P. Sanford, 1169 Eastern Pkwy. 17... 

C, Grenes Cole, 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans 12....... 
D. F. Hanley, P.O. Box 20, Brunswick............ . 
Mr. John Sargeant, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore 
Robert W. Buck, 22 The Fenway, Boston 15..... 
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Butte, Sept. 17-19 
Omaha, Apr. 27-30 
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Manchester, Vt., Oct. 1-4 
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Mr. R. R. Marshall, 221 W. Central Ave. . Albuquerque Las Cruces, May 5-7 


Buffalo, May 9-15 
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Puerto Rico Medical Association...... Eugenio Fernandez-Cerra, 
Mr. J. A. Sanchez, Box 9111, Santurce.................. 
Rhode Island Medical Society......... Francis B. Sargent, Providence 6..|\Thomas Perry Jr., 154 Waterman St., Providence 6.... 
South Carolina Medical Association... |R. L. Crawford, Lancaster.......... Mr. M. L. Meadors, 309 W. Evans St., Florence........ Columbia, May 12-14 


South Dakota State Medical Assn.... 
Tennessee State Medical Association. 
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4. A. Lampert, Rapid City 
J. C, Gardner, Nashville.... 
Howard O. Smith, Marlin........... 


‘IMr. Jack E Ballentine, 112 Louise Ave., Nashville 5 


Mr. J. C. Foster, Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. ., Sioux Falls.... 


Mr. C. L. Williston, 1801 N. Lamar Blvd., Austin. 
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U. 8. Virgin Islands Medical Society|David C. Canegata................. Alex C. Hansen, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands.......... 

Vermont State Medical Society....... Wayne Griffith, Chester............ Mr. Sorts Page, 128 Merchants Row, Rutland.......... Manchester, Oct. 1-4 

Virginia, Medical Society of .......... Walter P. Adams, Norfolk.......... Mr. R. Howard, 4205 Dover Rd., Richmond Mhicaceve Roanoke, Oct. 4-7 

Washington State Medical Assn...... Emmett L. Calhoun, Aberdeen...... Mr. Ralph W. Neill, 1309 Seventh Ave. 5 |} eee Seattle, Sept. 13-16 

West Virginia State Medical Assn.....|George F. Evans, Clarksburg....... Mr. Charles Lively, Box 1081, Charleston 24............ White eer Springs, 
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Wisconsin, State Medical Society of..|Jerome W. Fons, Milwaukee........ Mr. C. H. Crownhart, P.O. 1109, Madison 1............. Milw dwg “May 5-7 
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available on request. 


Supply—*s%, 1% and 2% hydrocortisone in either Creme 
(3 oz., L oz., 2 oz., 4 oz. tubes and 1 tb. jars) or Lotion 
(4 0z., 1 oz., 2 Oz:, 4 oz. squeeze battles and pt. bottles). 


Dome Chemicals Inc. 
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A. M.A. Arch. Otolaryn, 65:11, 1957. 
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(ERYTHROMYCIN STEARATE. ABBOTT) 


AFTER SIX YEARS, A SAFETY RECORD UNMATCHED IN 
SYSTEMIC ANTIBIOTIC THERAPY—PLUS REMARKABLE 
EFFECTIVENESS AGAINST THE COCCI 


Actually, after all this time, there has not been a single, serious reaction to 
ERYTHROCIN. Also, the problem of resistance has remained unusually low. 

You’ll find ERYTHROCIN highly effective against most coccal organisms. 
And it may well be the tool to counteract coccal complications following 
viral attacks. 

Usual adult dose is 250 mg. four times daily. Dosage for children may be 
reduced in proportion to body weight. ERYTHROCIN comes in Filmtabs® (100 
and 25’) mg.), bottles of 25 and 100. Also available in tasty, 
cinnamon-flavored oral suspension; comes in 75-cc. bottles. 


Erythrocin 


@ FILMTAB-—FILM-SEALED TABLETS, ASBOTT; PAT. APPLIED FOR. 
© 1958, ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGD, ILLINOIS 


SAFETY FIRST 


IN ANTIBIOTIC THERAPY 
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8-12 Hour Cough Control with a Single Dose 


YUSSIONEX’ 


A 'Strasionic’ Antitussive + Dihydrocodeinone Resin —Phenyltoloxamine Resin 


Acute respiratory infections Postnasal drip Pulmonary TB 
Chronic sinusitis Bronchiectasis Pulmonary TB with cold 
Pharyngitis Bronchogenic carcinoma Cigarette hack 
Bronchitis Cardiac decompensation Measies 


Natural Protection of Cough Mechanism 
Not Impaired 


Over 12,000 Clinical Observations Demonstrate 
Effectiveness 


(1) Chan, Y.T. and Hays, E.E., The American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, August 1957; 


(2) Townsend, E.H., Jr., The New England Journal of Medicine, 
January 9, 1958; 


(3) Cass, Leo J. and Frederik, W.S., Annals of Internal Medicine, 
July 1958. 


2 oz. 

Adults: 
TUSSIONEX 1 tsp. or tablet q 12h 


a SIX GAY Under year % teaspoon q 12h 


1-5 years teaspoon q 12h 
supply Over 5 years 1 teaspoong 12h 


Each teaspoonful (5c.c.) or tablet Tussionex provides 5 mg. 
dihydrocodeinone and 10 mg. phenyltoloxamine as resin complexes 


Rx only. Class B taxable narcotic. 


12 TUSSIONEX® tablets... 
a six day supply 


For Literature, Write 
ou 


R. J. STRASENBURGH CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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CHLOROTHIAZID 


consistently high 
record of safety and 
icacy established 
over more than 
three years 


® 1,744 clinical investigators have worked with DIURIL 


© in major teaching institutions and hospitals 


© for more than 201 million patient-days 
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CHLOROTHIAZIDOE 


a consistently high 
record of safety and 
efficacy in edema 


¢ DIURIL “... is distinctly superior to other modali- 
ties for the therapy of patients with edema.” * 


*Fishman, S. I., and others: Chlorothiazide: A New Approach 
to the Therapy of Edematous States, New York State J. Med. 
58:1679, May 15, 1958. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Assali, N. S., Judd, L., Mondz, N., and Dasgupta, K.: Diuretic Effects of Chloro- 
thiazide in Toxemia of Pregnancy, J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 52: 423, Sept., 1958. 
Baer, J. E., Beyer, K. H., Jr., Russo, H. F., and Titus, D. C.: Renal Tubular 
Secretion of Chlorothiazide (6-Chloro-7-Sulfamyl]-1,2,4-Benzothiadiazine-1,1- 
Dioxide), Fed. Proc. 17: 346, March, 1958. 
Baer, J. E., Leidy, L., and Brooks, A. V.: Physiological Disposition of Chloro- 
thiazide (6-Chloro-7-Sulfamy]-1,2,4-Benzothiadiazine-1,1-Dioxide), a Saluretic- 
Diuretic Agent, Fed. Proc. 16: 278, March, 1957. 
Baer, J. E., and Russo, H. F.: Effect of Electrolyte Loading on the Saluretic 
Action of Chlorothiazide, J. Pharmacol. & Exper. Therap. 122: 3A, Jan., 1958 
(in Soc. Proc.). 
Baer, J. E., Russo, J. F., and Beyer K. H., Jr.: Ion Transfer in the Kidney: The 
Action of Chlorothiazide, Am. J. M. Sc. 235: 235, Feb., 1958 (in Soc. Proc.). 
Bayliss, R. I. S., Fleming, P. R., and Rees, J. R.: Chlorothiazide and Hypoten- 
sive Action of Mecamylamine, Lancet 1: 529, March 8, 1958 (in Letters to the 
Editor). 
Bayliss, R. I. S., and others: Chlorothiazide: An Oral Diuretic, Lancet 1: 120, 
an. 18, 1958. 

ker, M. C., Simon, F., and Bernstein, A.: Clinical Evaluation of Chlorothia- 
zide (‘Diuril’) as a Diuretic Agent in Congestive Heart Failure, J. Newark Beth 
Israel Hosp. 9: 58, Jan., 1958. 
Becker, M. C., and others: Chlorothiazide as a Diuretic and Hypotensive Agent, 

. M. Soc. New Jersey 55: 427, Aug., 1958. 

m, J. R., and Moyer, J. H.: Antihypertensive Therapy for the Elderly 
Patient, Geriatrics 13: 378, June, 1958. 
Beyer, K. H., Jr., Baer, J. E., Russo, H. F., and Haimbach, A. S.: Chlorothia- 
zide The Enhance- 
ment of Sodium Chloride Excretion, Fed. Proc. 16: 282, March, 1957. 
Beyer, K. H., Jr., Baer, J. E., Russo, H. F., and Moll, R.: Electrolyte Excretion 
poy we twerbe by Chlorothiazide, Science 127: 146, Jan. 17, 1958. 
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DIURIL 


CHLOROTHIATIOE 


a consistently high 
record of safety and 
efficacy in hypertension 


¢ DIURIL “. .. now appears to be [a] drug of choice 
when initiating therapy in the average hypertension 
patient... The use of this agent may stand the test of 
time as [a] most vital and specific weapon in the treat- 
ment of a relatively nonspecific disease . . .””* 


*Reinhardt, D. J., [11:jThe Impact of Chlorothiazide (‘Diuril’) on 
Therapy in Arterial Hypertension, Delaware M. J. 30:1, Jan.,1958. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Bickers, W.: Premenstrual Tension—A Water Toxicity Syndrome, Virginia M. 
Monthly (in press). 

Bonomini, V., and Zucchelli, P.: On the Mechanism of the Diuretic Action of 
Chlorothiazide in Human Beings (in Italian), Policlinico (sez. prat.) 65: 487, 
March 31, 1958 (abstr. J. A. M. A. 167: 1798, Aug. 2, 1958). 

Bowen, E., Beem, J. R., and Moyer, J. H.: Effects of Diuretics in Antihyperten- 
sive Therapy, Fed. Proc. 17: 351, March, 1958. 

Bunn, W. H., Jr.: A Study of Chlorothiazide (‘Diuril’) as an Adjunctive Anti- 
hypertensive Agent, Ohio M. J. (in press). 

Burch, G. E.: Chlorothiazide, Bull. Tulane Univ. M. Faculty 17: 155, May, 
1958. 

Caldwell, J. R., and Karjala, R. J.: Chlorothiazide as an Adjunct in the Treat- 
ment of Hypertensive Cardiovascular Disease, M. Bull. Henry Ford Hosp. 
6: 38, March, 1958. 

Castle, C. H., Conrad, J. K., and Hecht, H. H.: The Diuretic and Hemo- 
dynamic Effects of Chlorothiazide, Clin. Research 6: 107, Jan., 1958. 

Chesley, L. C., and Uichanco, L.: An Evaluation of Chlorothiazide in the Treat- 
ment of Edema in Pregnant Women, Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 76: 467, Sept., 1958. 
Cormia, F. E.: Chlorothiazide in Acne, Arch. Dermat. 78: 504, Oct., 1958 
(in Clinical Notes, New Instruments and Techniques). 

Crawford, J. D.: Chlorothiazide (Editorial), Pediatrics 22: 236, Aug., 1958. 
Cornish, A. L.: Chlorothiazide: An Orally Effective Diuretic Agent, Antibiotic 
Med. 5: 310, May, 1958. 

Coulson, R. A., Hernandez, T., and Beebe, J. L.: Effects of Acetazolamide, 
Chlorothiazide, and Dichlorphenamide on trolyte Excretion in the Alli- 
gator, Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med. 96: 606, Dec., 1957. 
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 CHLOROTHIAZIDE 


a consistently high record 
of safety and efficacy in 
edema of pregnancy 


¢ DIURIL“...is not only highly efficacious in the elim- 
ination of sodium and water but possesses the immense 
advantage that it does not produce an acidosis .. .”"* 


*From editorial comment by Dr. N, J. Eastman on paper by 
Finnerty, F.A., et al., Obstetrical & Gynecological Survey 13: 188, 
April, 1958. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Crosley, A. P., Jr.: Chlorothiazide, a New Non-Mercurial Diuretic, Wisconsin 
M. J. 56: 347, Aug., 1957. 

Crosley, A. P., Jr., and Cullen, R. E.: Chlorothiazide: A Physiologic Connecting 
Link, J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 50: 806, Nov., 1957 (in Soc. Proc.); Clin. Research 
Proc. 5: 307, Nov., 1957. 

Davies, D. W., and Evans, B.: Early Observations on the Diuretic Effect of Oral 
Chlorothiazide, Brit. M. J. 1: 967, April 26, 1958. 

De Nyse, D. L.: Clinical Evaluation with Serum Concentration Studies of 
Chlorothiazide (‘Diuril’), Rhode Island M. J. 41: 422, Aug., 1958. 

Dinon, L. R., Kim, Y. S., and Vander Veer, J. B.: Clinical Experience with 
Chlorothiazide (‘Diuril’), with Particular Emphasis on Untoward Responses: 
A Report of 121 Cases Studied Over a 15 Month Period, Am. J. M. Sc. 236: 533, 
Nov., 1958. 

Doyle, J. E.: Clinical Use of Chlorothiazide in Oedema and Hypertension, 
Bull. M. Soc., County of Erie 35: 10, July, 1958. 

Dupuy, H. J., Signorelli, J., and McLeod, K.: ‘Diuril’—A New Antihyperten- 
sive Drug, J. Louisiana M. Soc. (in press). 

Eales, L., Linder, G. C., and Sakinofsky, I.: Sodium and Potassium Balance: 
(1) In Relation to Periodic Paralysis and (2) In a Case of Pyelonephritis with 
Malignant Hypertension, South African M. J. 32: 251, March 1, 1958. 
Finnerty, F. A., Jr., Buchholz, J. H., Tuckman, J., and Hajjar, G. T.: Evalua- 
tion of Chlorothiazide Alone in the Treatment of Moderately Severe and Severe 
Hypertension, Circulation 18: 718, Oct., 1958 (in Soc. Proc.). 

Finnerty, F. A., Jr.: Modern Therapy of Hypertension, New York State J. Med. 
57: 2957" Sept. 15, 1957. 

Finnerty, F. A., Jr., and Buchholz, J. H.: Therapy of Hypertensive States of 
Pregnancy from the Internist’s Standpoint, GP 16: 86, Dec., 1957. 

Finnerty, F. A., Jr., Buchholz, J. H., and Tuckman, J.: Evaluation of Chloro- 
thiazide (‘Diuril’) in the Toxemias of Pregnancy: Analysis of One Hundred 
Forty-Four Patients, J. A. M. A. 166: 141, Jan. 11, 1958. 
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IURIL 

a consistently high 
record of safety 
and efficacy in 


premenstrual tension 


e “A considerable number of outpatients [with pre- 
menstrual tension and edema] experienced dramatic 
relief of symptoms due to fluid retention, a state they 
had not obtained with other therapy ...”* 


*Landes, R. P., and Peters, M.: Clinical Observations on Chloro- 
thiazide, Postgraduate Medicine 23: 648, June, 1958. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Fishman, S. I., and others: Chlorothiazide: A New Approach to the Therapy of 
Edematous States, New York J. Med. 58: 1679, May 15, 1958. 

Ford, R. V.: Mechanisms of Action of Diuretics as Revealed by Potentiation 
Studies, J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 50: 814, Nov., 1957 (in Soc. Proc.). 

Ford, R. V., Moyer, J. H., Handley, C., and Spurr, C. L.: Chlorothiazide 
(‘Diuril’), an Orally Effective Non-Mercurial Diuretic Agent, M. Rec. & Ann. 
51: 376, April, 1957. 

Ford, R. V., Moyer, J. H., Handley, C., and Spurr, C. L.:; The Problem of 
Bioassay and Comparative Potency of Diuretic Agents: Various Oral Diuretic 
Agents, Antibiotic Med. 5: 9, Jan., 1958 

Ford, R. V., Moyer, J. H., and Spurr, C. L.: Clinical and Laboratory Observa- 
tions on Chlorothiazide (‘Diuril’): An Oraliy Effective Non-Mercurial Diuretic 
Agent, Arch. Int. Med. 100: 582, Oct., 1957. 

Ford, R. V., and Spurr, C. L.: Electrolyte Excretion Patterns Due to Chloro- 
thiazide, a New Orally Effective Diuretic Agent, Am. J. Med. 22: 965, June, 
1957 (in Soc. Proc.). 

Ford, R. V., and others: Choice of a Diuretic Agent Based on Pharmacological 
Principles, J. A. M. A. 166: 129, Jan. 11, 1958. 

Freis, E. D.: Treatment of Hypertension, South. M. J. 51: 1281, Oct., 1958 
rg E. D.: The Treatment of Hypertension with Chlorothiazide, J. A. M. A 
in press). 

Freis, E. D., Wanko, A., Wilson, I. M., and Parrish, A. E.: Treatment of Essen- 
tial Hypertension with Chlorothiazide (‘Diuril’): Its Use Alone and Combined 
with Other Antihypertensive Agents, J. A. M. A. 166: 137, Jan. 11, 1958. 
Freis, E. D., and Wilson, I. M.: The Potentiating Effect of Chlorothiazide 
(‘Diuril’) in Combination with Antihypertensive Agents: A Preliminary Note, 
M. Ann. District of Columbia 26: 468, Sept., 1957. 

Herrmann, G. R., Hejtmancik, M. R., Graham, R. N., and Marburger, R. C.: 
A New Superior Oral Diuretic Drug, Chlorothiazide (‘Diuril’): Clinical Evalua- 
tion, Texas J. Med. 54: 639, Sept., 1958. 

Freis, E. D., Wilson, I. M., and Parrish, A. E.: Enhancement of Antihyperten- 
sive — with Chlorothiazide, Circulation 16: 882, Nov., 1957 (in Soc. 
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DIURIL 
a consistently high 
record of safety and 
efficacy in 
congestive failure 


e DIURIL “... represents a far-reaching advance...” * 


* DIURIL “... resulted in a smoother control of failure 
than that seen with intermittent parenteral mercurials 
in the majority of cases.” ** 


*Fishman, S. I., and others: Chlorothiazide: A New Approach to 
the Therapy of Edematous States, New York State J. Med. 58: 
1679, May 15, 1958. 

**Keyes, J. W., and Berlacher, F. J.: Chlorothiazide (‘Diuril’)—A 
New Non-Mercurial Oral Diuretic, M. Bull. Henry Ford Hosp. 
6: 32, March, 1958. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Goodkind, M. J., Harvey, R. M., and Richards, D. W.: Use of Chlorothiazide 
in the Treatment of Edema, Am. J. M. Sc. 235: 164, Feb., 1958. 
Harington, M., and Kincaid-Smith, P.: Effect of Chlorothiazide on the Hypo- 
tensive Action of Mecamylamine and on Its Urinary Excretion, Lancet 1: 403, 
Feb. 22, 1958. 
Henley, K. S., Streeten, D. H. P., and Pollard, H. M.: Hyponatremia with 
Coma Following Chlorothiazide, Clin. Research 6: 290, April, 1958. 
Hollander, W., and Chobanian, A. V.: The Mode of Action of Chlorothiazide 
and Mercurial Diuretics as Antihypertensive Agents, J. Clin. Invest. 37: 902, 
une, 1958 (in Soc. Proc.). 
follander, W., Chobanian, A. V., and Wilkins, R. W.: Studies on the Anti- 
hypertensive Action of Chlorothiazide, Clin. Research 6: 21, Jan., 1958. Sy _— a 
ollander, W., and Wilkins, R. W.: Chlorothiazide: A New Type of Drug for : — a 
the Treatment of Arterial Hypertension, Boston M. Quart. 8: 69, Sept., 1957. 
Keyes, J. W., and Berlacher, F. J.: Chlorothiazide (‘Diuril’)—A New Non- 
Mercurial Oral Diuretic, M. Bull. Henry Ford Hosp. 6: 32, March, 1958. 
Kitchin, A. H., Lowther, C. P., and Turner, R. W. D.: Chlorothiazide, Brit. 
M. J. 1: 1302, May 31, 1958 (in Correspondence). 
Lee, R. E., and others: Therapeutically “‘Refractory” Hypertension: Causative 
Factors, and Medical Management with Chlorothiazide and Other Agents, 
Ann. Int. Med. 49: 1129, Nov., 1958. 
Loomis, G. W., and Grissom, R. L.: Clinical Effectiveness of Chlorothiazide, 
Circulation 18: 752, Oct., 1958 (in Soc. Proc.). 
Magid, G. J., and Forsham, P. H.: Clinical Studies on the Diuretic Effect of 
Chlorothiazide, Metabolism 7: 589, Sept., 1958. 
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CHLOROTHIAZIDE 


a consistently high 
record of safety 
and efficacy in 

cirthosis with ascites 


e “Four subjects [Laennec’s cirrhosis with ascites] re- 
sponded to 6 doses of chlorothiazide, with prompt loss 
of 1.8 to 7.3 Kg. (4 to 16 pounds) of edema fluid.” * 


e “Three patients had failed to respond to parenteral 
administration of mercurial diuretics shortly before the 
observation period.” * 


*Schreiner, G. E., and Bloomer, H. A.: Effect of Chlorothiazide 
on the Edema of Cirrhosis, Nephrosis, Congestive Heart Failure 
and Chronic Renal Insufficiency, New England J. Med. 257: 1016, 
Nov. 21, 1957. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Landes, R. P., and Peters, M.: Clinical Observations on Chlorothiazide, an 
Orally Effective Nonmercurial Diuretic Agent, Postgrad. Med. 23: 648, June, 
1958. 
Laragh, J. H., and Demartini, F.: ‘Diuril’ (Chlorothiazide) in the Control of 
Edema of Heart Failure, Cirrhosis and Nephrosis, Circulation 16: 904, Nov., 
1957 (in Soc. Proc.). 
Laragh, di H., Heinemann, H. O., and Demartini, F. E.: Effect of Chlorothia- 
zide on Electrolyte Transport in Man: Its Use in the Treatment of Edema of 
Conquates Pai Failure, Nephrosis, and Cirrhosis, J. A. M. A. 166: 145, 
an. 11, 

ya E., Stormont, J. M., Hollister, R. M., and Davidson, C. S.: Produc- 
tion of Impending Hepatic Coma by Chlorothiazide and Its Prevention by 
Antibiotics, Clin. Sa 6: 301, April, 1958. 
Magid, G. J., and Forsham, P. H.: Clinical Studies on the Diuretic Effect of 
Chlorothiazide, Clin. Research 6: 59, Jan., 1958. 
Magid, G. J., Levitt, S. H., Harper, H. A., and Forsham, P. H.: Ammonia 
Intoxication in a Patient with Cirrhosis Treated with Chlorothiazide, J. A.M. A, 
168: 35, Sept. 6, 1958. 
Matheson, N. A., and Morgan, T. N.: Diuretic Action of Chlorothiazide, 
Lancet 1: 1195, June 7,81958. 
Merrill, J. P., Guinand-Baldo, A., and Girodano, C.: The Effect of Chlorothia- 
zide on Norepinephrine Response in Human Hypertension, Clin. Research 
Th Devel the Th of Hi 

oyer, J. H.: Current Therapy: opments in the Thera ypertension, 
Dis. Chest 34: 209, Aug., 1958. - = 
Paxson, C. G., Morledge, J H., and Bruce, R. A.: Chlorothiazide (‘Diuril’) 
Treatment of Edema, Northwest Med. 57: 1165, Sept., 1958. 
Peckenschneider, L. E., and Pokorny, C.: Oral ‘Diuril’: Its Use in Therapy of 
Chronic Heart Failure, J. Kansas M. Soc. 59: 347, Aug., 1958. 
Pokorny, C., and Peckenschneider, L. E.: Oral ‘Diuril’: Study of Its Use in 
Treatment of Arterial Hypertension, J. Kansas M. Soc. 59: 429, Oct., 1958. 
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DIURIL 


CHLOROTHIAZIDE 


a consistently high 
record of safety 


and efficacy 
in renal edema 


© “Chlorothiazide was able to effect massive diuresis in 
nephrotic patients not receiving ACTH or steroid and 
to produce significant weight losses even in the pres- 
ence of a steroid-induced antidiuresis.” * 


*Schreiner, G. E., and Bloomer, H. A.: Effect of Chlorothiazide 
on the Edema of Cirrhosis, Nephrosis, Congestive Heart Failure 
and Chronic Renal Insufficiency, New England J. Med. 257: 1016, 
Nov. 21, 1957. 
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CHLOROTHIAZIOE 


a high 
record of safety and 


efficacy in various 
edematous states 


e “... dramatic relief of anasarca in a 34 year old man 
with chronic glomerulonephritis and the nephrotic 
syndrome.” * 

e “In our experience, chlorothiazide is one of the most 
effective agents for preventing sodium and water re- 
tention associated with the administration of adrenal 
cortical steroids.” ** 


© Twenty patients suffering from postoperative edema 


of the leg were treated from one to two weeks with 
DIURIL: “In all cases the circumference of the leg, 
measured at various heights, decreased. On the average 


these reductions were 1 to 3 cm.” *** 


*Landes, R. P., and Peters, M.: Clinical Observations on Chloro- 
thiazide, an Orally Effective Nonmercurial Diuretic Agent, Post- 
grad. Med. 23: 648, June, 1958. 


**Moyer, J. H.: Geriatrics 13: 489, Aug., 1958. 


***Rieger, A., and Hanson, E., Sartryck ur Opascula Medica nr 
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CHLOROTHIAZIOE 


a consistently high record 
of safety and efficacy 


with few clinically 
significant side effects 


e “. .. [virtual] absence of significant side-effects or 
toxicity in the dosages used . . .”* 


e “Side-effects were minimal .. 


® “There have been no instances of adverse effects on 
the hematopoietic, renal or hepatic system...” *** 


*Freis, E. D., et al.: Treatment of Essential Hypertension with 
Chlorothiazide (DIURIL), J. A. M. A. 166: 137, Jan. 11, 1958. 


**Reinhardt, D. J.: The Impact of Chlorothiazide (DIURIL) on 
Therapy in Arterial Hypertension, Delaware M. J. 30: 1, Jan.,1958. 


***T andes, R. P., and Peters, M.: Clinical Observations on Chloro- 
thiazide, Postgraduate Medicine 23: 648, June, 1958. 
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PIONEER 
IN THYROID FROM OTHER PAGES 
STANDARDIZATION 


tablets 


assure. Consistent response a Health in the Inca Empire 
unsurpassed quality— 
unexcelled manufacturing The Inca state was one of the most benevolent despotisms 


 gtandards——full potency up. ; the world has ever seen, and certainly one of the most 
to i7 years of storage— + ve efficient. The State saw to it that every subject, whatever 
dependable therapy -in* his age, ability or health, had sufficient housing, nourish- 
frank thyroid déficiencies. ae ment, clothing, and amusement...freedom of worship, 
and when hypothyrojdism — % protection from special industrial hazards, freedom from 
is. associated with : ; 3 debt (there was no money), security from oppression (the 
# chronic recumbent colds - vs Inca sovereigns never abused their power or allowed others 
# functional menstrual disorders to do so), and protection from enemies outside. All these 
: : benefits were theirs, provided that they were never idle 
* bas during working periods, stayed in their own provinces ex- 
# habitual abortion ii 3 cept when going up to the capital, Cuzco, for a feast, and 
# obesity Py ne 3 i 3 did not break the laws. The Incas, in fact, gave their sub- 
# hypometabs lism jects a moral code far in advance of the peoples surrounding 
In the Inca state the most elaborate and accurate statistics 
; , ? were kept of births, marriages, and numbers of the popula- 
tion of different ages; in addition to statistics relating to 
spect ify : _ crops, stores of grain, [and] arms....The instrument used 
e to record such statistics was the famous quipu (or quipo), 
se 4 a cord from which hung numerous knotted strings of differ- 
2 ent colours, the position of the knots indicating units, tens, 
R M 0 R h y 04 hundreds and thousands. Men were specially trained to make 
: eS the quipus and to interpret them and they are believed to 
' have recorded not merely statistics, but even historical 
events. A census of the whole population of the empire was 
carried out every year, the population being divided into age 
groups. The accuracy of these statistics was safeguarded by 
severe sanctions, for the keeper of the records (called the 
quipu-camayu ) who did not know what he should know, or 
who lied, was punished with death, “without hope of re- 
prieve” and the Indian who ran away to escape the census 
was poisoned. Special envoys of the Inca called the people 
together for numbering, even when they were in articulo 


widely prescribed 


mortis. 

Though labour was compulsory, the sovereigns took care 
that it did not exceed the power of the individual, and for 
this purpose account was taken of age, sex, health and the 
nature of the work in question. Never were governors more 
careful of the health of their people; the mining of mercury, 
which gives rise to “tremors and nervous spasms”, was for- 
bidden; ... fishing for pearls was also prohibited; only a 
small number of Indians were sent to the coca plantations, 
situated in hot and unhealthy country, and these workers 
were invariably inhabitants of hot districts (the Spaniards 
by neglecting this precaution wiped out whole tribes). For 
very laborious tasks there was a rota system... 

As with all primitive peoples the medical conceptions of 
the ancient Peruvians were based on their religious beliefs 

; bs) and their main object in life was to conciliate the super- 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY ® KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS natural forces surrounding them, asking some to spare them, 


a leader in biochemical research others to aid them. .. . Every illness was, in their conception, 
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the result of some fault committed either by the patient 
himself or his neighbours and the best way to discover the 
cause of the malady was to make a sort of confession to the 
priest-doctor, whose job it was to elucidate what had gone 
wrong. ... 

The perso:.« who treated the sick were a combination of 
priest, magician and doctor, and were attached to some 
huaca, i. e., a place held sacred, either because of some 
important event which had occurred there, or because it 
was dear to some divinity, or was a place of burial. These 
priest-magician-doctors, known as hampi-camayoc ... were 
very numerous. ... Their functions were to offer sacrifices 
and offerings, to hear confessions, to give advice, and to heal 
by driving out the demon causing the disease, and finally to 
avert plagues and pestilences.—Sir Weldon Dalrymple- 
Champneys, Bt., C.B., M.A., D.M., F.R.C.P., Preventive and 
Curative Medicine in Ancient Peru, Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, June, 1958. 


Predatory Fungi 


Unless man succeeds in duplicating the process of photo- 
synthesis, it appears that animals will always have to feed 
upon plants. But the plant world exacts its retribution. A 
number of plants have turned the tables on the animal 
kingdom, reversing the roles of predator and prey. These 
are the plant carnivores—plants that trap and consume living 
animals. Most famous are the pitcher plant, with its reservoir 
of digestive fluid in which to drown hapless insects; the 
sundew, with its flypaper-like leaves; and Venus’s-flytrap, 
with its snapping jaws. But there are other carnivorous 
plants of larger significance in the balance of nature. We 
ought to know them better because they are to be found in 
great profusion and variety in any pinch of forest soil or 
garden compost. They are microscopic in size, but just as 
deadly to their animal prey as the sundew or Venus’s-flytrap. 
These tiny predators are members of the large group of 
fungi we call molds. They grow in richly branching net- 
works of filaments visible to the naked eye as hairy or 
velvety mats. Molds do not engage in photosynthesis. Like 
most bacteria, they lack chlorophyll and so must derive 
their food from other plants and from animals. Molds have 
long been familiar as scavengers of dead organisms, pro- 
moters of the process of decay. It was not until 1888 that a 
German mycologist, name Friedrich Wilhelm Zopf, beheld 
molds in the act of trapping and killing live animals—in this 
case the larvae of a tiny worm, the wheat-cockle nematode. 
The nematodes (eelworms, hookworms and their like) are 
not the only prey of these animal-eating plants. Their vic- 
tims run the gamut from the comparatively formidable 
nematodes down to small czustaceans, rotifers and the lowly 
amoeba. Charles Drechsler of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, a student of the subject for some 25 years, has 
identified a large number of carnivorous molds and matched 
them to their prey. Many are adapted to killing only one 
species of animal, and some are equipped with traps and 
snares which are marvels of genetic resourcefulness. How 
they evolved their predatory habits and organs remains an 
evolutionary mystery. These molds belong to quite different 
species and have in common only their behavior and some 
similarities of trapping technique.-J. J. Maio, Predatory 
Fungi, Scientific American, July, 1958. 
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UNEXCELLED FOR 
SYSTEMIC ANTI- 
INFLAMMATORY 
ACTION 


EY 


CHYMAR Aqueous is indicated 


as: a therapeutic agent— ARMOU 

Chymar abolishes inflammation, ’ 
hastens absorption of edema | 
and blood extravasates, relieves | 


pain, restores impaired local 
blood and lymph circulation. 
prophylactic agent—Chymar, 
when given early, suppresses the 
development of the inflammatory 
tissue reaction and edema. 

an adjunctive agent—Chymar sup-— 
plements antibiotics in local 
infections and is useful in 
inflammatory dermatoses. 


Supplied: 5 cc. 
multiple dose vials. 
Each mi. contains 
5,0@ Armour Units 
of chymotrypsin. i 
Also available— 


Chymar in Oil, ij | 
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anginal HELPFUL 
heart PAMPHLETS 


FOR 
BAFFLED 
PARENTS 


i 


INCREASED CORONARY 


BLOOD FLOW 
with LESS cardiac work 


A CONTROLLED 
CLINICAL STUDY! 


= 


Medicine 


Vel, 24 « AUG 


USE OF PENITE IN ANGINA PECTORIS 


Need for Need >. 
a 4 CALLING ALL PARENTS 


less thes halt veseees A delightful booklet where babies do the talk- 
ing through pictures and captions. 36 pages, 


33 9 25 cents 
WHAT DOES YOUR BABY 


“Therefore, favorable results were obtained in 93% of 
patients, and over 50% were able to discontinue the use 
of nitroglycerin entirely.” 

it was demonstrated’ that combining nitroglycerin 
with pentaerythritol tetranitrate ...‘‘speeds the drug action 
and increases its effectiveness.” With Penite Tablets the 
positive coronary vasodilation is enhanced by the brady- 
crotic and stress-relieving action of reserpine. With more 
time allowed for ventricular filling, the work load on the 
heart is decreased, and coronary circulation may be 
improved. 


EACH PENITE TABLET CONTAINS: 


Nitroglycerin 
Pentaerythritol tetranitrate 
Reserpine .... 


DOSAGE: Usually, swallow one tablet before each meal 
and one at bedtime if needed. Clinical supplies on request. 


1. Plotz, M.; Improved Response in Angina Pectoris, Postgrad. Med. 24:189 
(Aug.) 1958., 


PENITE 


TABLETS 
CARNRICK 


G. W. CARNRICK CO., NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY 


PUT IN HIS MOUTH? 


Tells how to prevent accidents from choking 
and what to do if they happen. by Chevalier 
Jackson and Chevalier L. Jackson. 24 pages, 
15 cents 


BAD HABITS IN GOOD BABIES 


Including sleep disturbances, eating problems, 
stubbornness, bladder control. by H. M. Jahr, 
16 pages, 20 cents 


THUMBSUCKING 


Tells when and why babies suck their thumbs 
and what to do about it. by Margaret B. 
Kerrick, 4 pages, 10 cents 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Butazolidin’ 


(pheny!butarone Geigy) 


in a broad spectrum of 
infiammatory indications 


arthritic - phlebitic - rheumatic 


clinically verified by over 1,000 
published reports* .. . 
150,000,000 patient days... 


ing spondylitis or miscell loskeletal disorders, the over-all picture was gratifying. Over 80% of 
the patients responded feverabi. in the more acute cases, results were frequently outstanding. Pain relief 
ts was generally acc ied by reduction in joint swelling and increase in mobility. Only 3 patients 
developed serious reactions. 

: Robins and others? have reported that Butazolidin was particularly effective in the treatment of rh toid 
spondylitis and gouty arthritis. Response was also favorable in rheumatoid arthritis, osteoarthritis, the 
painful shoulder syndrome and miscellaneous other musculoskeletal conditions of an inflammatory nature. 
Stein? has reported that therapy with Butazoiidin provides uniform and striking improvement in acute 
superficial thrombophlebitis, due to varicose veins, lig ies, chemical and diognostic irritants and 
other causes. In his series of 132 patients, 126 (95.5%) responded favorably. 

McMahon, M. F.; Rheumatism 13:17, 1957. 


2. Robins, H. Norcross, 8.; Latena, $.. and Rierden, D. J.: Am. Pract. & Digest Treat. 8:1758, 1957. 
3. Stein, 1. D.; Cireulation 12: $33, 1955, 


BUTAZOLIDIN Geigy): Red cooted of 100 . BUTAZOLIDIN® Alke: rentain’ BUTATOLIDIN (phenyi- 
‘ 97558 butazene Geigy) 100 mg.; aluminum hydroxide 100 mg iticate 150 mg.; b “a 1.25 mg. 


G el gy In a typical study of 1,776 patients’ treated with Butazolidin for rheumatoid arthritis, osteoarthritis, ankylos- 
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multiple benefits for your obese 
patients...when you prescribe 


Specitically Tor weight reducti 


~ PRELUDIN does not overstimulate. “...in clinical use the 
nervousness, hyperexcitability, and insomnia 
with the amphetamine 


PRELUDIN—potent anorexiant 


“Its action 


ARDSLEY, 


a ‘ 4 
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ee _ “The total amount of weight lost by each patient and the average weekly = oes ) 

weight loss were five times as great with [PRELUDIN| as with t theplacebo."3 

“While complaints of depression, weakness and fatigue are generally asso- 

Ciated with a [severely]. restricted caloric regimen, by contrast, patients 
inthis study were cheerful, alert and energetic." 

(1) Council on Pharmacy and Chem s New and Nonofficial Remedies: J. 163:356 
(Feb. 2) 1957. (2) Martel Canad. MAJ. 76:117; 1957. (3) Ressler, CAMA, 
*165:135 (Sept. 14) 1957. (4) Naterishon, A. L.; Am. Pract. & Digest Treat 7:1456, 195 

mg. Under license from C. H. Boehringer Sohn, Ingetheim. 


for prevention 


of 


more effective than 
vasodilators alone 


Miltrate 


MILTOWN* PETN 


Meprobamate 


The long-acting nitrate, PETN, helps 
maintain normal myocardial metabolism 
while Miltown relieves fear, anxiety and 
tension. As a result, Miltrate controls 
both physical and emotional causes 
of angina attacks. 


‘Miltrate increases exercise tolerance 
@ reduces nitroglycerin dependence 
@ is notably safe for prolonged use 
@ provides convenient one-tablet dosage 


Supplied: Bottles of 50 tablets. 


Each tablet contains: 200 mg. Miltown + 10 mg. penta- 
erythritol tetranitrate. 


Usual dosage: 1 or 2 tablets q.i.d. before meals and at 
bedtime. Dosage should be individualized. 


References: 


Angiology 8:504, Dec. 1957. 


March 1958. 
3. Eskwith, 1..S.: The holistic approach to angina pectoris. Am. Heart J. $5:621, 
April 1958. 
Wa WALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N. J. emu-7613-19 


1. Shapiro, S.: Observations on the use of b in card lar disorders. 


2. Friedlander, H. S.: The role of ataraxics in cardiology. Am. J. Cardiol. 1:395, 
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Clinical 
success following 


explosion 
of trichomonads 


Vacisec® liquid and jelly 


PURSUE trichomonads into every 

fold of vaginal mucosa — 

reaching even those parasites buried under 
thick, tenacious albuminous secretions. 


EXPLODE aii trichomonads 

within 15 seconds of contact! No flagellate 
remains to cause troublesome flare-ups. 
Successful treatment in 97% of patients is 
reported by Decker. 


BANISH trichomonads. 


They cannot survive the wetting, detergent and 
chelating agents in VAGISEC liquid and jelly. 


REPEATED NEGATIVE CULTURES—STRICTEST CRITERION 
Using cultures, the most critical test, Weiner? reported 
46 of 51 patients “cured” by VAGISEC therapy. 
"Round-the-clock therapy—vaginal scrub 

with VAGISEC liquid in the office and instillation of 
VaAGISEC jelly, followed by home douches and jelly— 
ensures eradication of organisms. Annoying symptoms 
(leukorrhea, pruritus, burning) often disappear after 
the first treatment.! Three to four weeks of therapy 
usually sufficient for most cases.!-* 


VAGISEC sexs 


Active ingredients in VAGISEC liquid: Polyoxyethylene 
nony! phenol, Sodium ethylene diamine tetra-acetate, 
Sodium dioctyl sulfosuccinate. In addition, VAGISEC 
jelly contains Alcohol 5% by weight. 


References: 1. Decker, A.: New York J. Med. 57:2237 
(July 1) 1957. 2. Weiner, H. H.: Clin. Med. 5:25 (Jan.) 1958. 
3. Davis, C. H.; West. J. Surg. 63:53 (Feb.) 1955. 


VaGiseEc is a registered trade-mark of Julius Schmid, Inc. 


75: anniversary 
1883-1958 

service to the medical 
and drug professions 
JULIUS SCHMID, INC. 


423 West 55th Street 
g York 19, N. Y. 
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“Anticholinergic drugs alone are inadequate in 
the management of peptic ulcer. ...They should 
be administered only as adjuncts to conventional 
treatment with antacids, diet, sedation, and other 
therapeutic measures.””! 


1. Kirsner, J.B., et al.: M. Clin. North America 
41:499 (March) 1957. 


In peptic ulcer: six aids 


to total management 


ALupROx SA is not only an effective anticholinergic, but also an antacid, 
sedative, demulcent, anticonstipant, and pepsin-inhibitor. Thus, one conven- 
ient preparation satisfies six requirements of total peptic-ulcer therapy. 

An important new anticholinergic of demonstrated usefulness, ambutonium, 
is responsible for the potent antisecretory and antimotility properties of 


ALUDROX SA. 


SUSPENSION TABLETS 


® * SUPPLIED: SUSPENSION, bottles of 12 fl. oz. TABLETS, 
bottles of 100, Each teaspoonful (5 cc.) and tablet contains 
2.5 mg. of ambutonium and 8 mg. of butabarbital combined 
with aluminum hydroxide and magnesium 


roxid roximatin as nful of 
Aluminum Hydroxide Gel with Magnesium Hydroxide, the 
Ambutonium Bromide, and Butabarbital, Wyeth ful of milk of magnesia. Also available: £2 
Tablets Ambutonium Bromide, 10 mg., Ht 
* Sedative and Anticholinergic bottles of 100. Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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VARIDASE BUCCAL: 


Streptokinase-Streptodornase Lederle 


Controls Inflammation and Swelling... Relieves Pain... 
Promotes Healing Through Enhancement of 
Fibrinolysis at the Site of Trauma or Infection. 


References: 1. innerfieid, |.; Shub, H., and Boyd, L. J.: New England J. Med. 258:1069 (May 24) 1958. 2. Miller, J. M.; Godfrey, G. C.; Ginsberg, M. J., and Papastrat, C. J.: 
J.A.M.A, 166:478 (Feb. 1) 1958. 3. Davidson, E.; Prigot, A., and Maynard, A. de L.: Harlem Hosp. Bull, 1/:1 (June) 1958. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


and abrasions... 
reduces discomfort 
' and improves 
cosmetic result.'-> 


hastens patient's relief... 
reduces mucosal swelling.' 
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TO ACCELERATE THE RECOVERY PROCESS 


Established Efficacy and Safety: For five years 
VARIDASE, in parenteral form, has been used with 
success in many thousands of cases. Its ability to 
control inflammation, swelling and associated pain, 
aid penetration of antibiotics, and hasten healing 
has been demonstrated in such conditions as severe 
trauma, infected ulcerations, and following exten- 
sive surgery. 


Now, Parenteral Effectiveness ... Simple Buccal 
Route: New Varipase Buccal Tablets give your 
patients the benefits of systemic VARIDASE therapy 
without the inconvenience of repeated injections. 
Absorbed through the buccal mucosa in fully effec- 
tive amounts, VARIDASE Buccal Tablets may be 
used as practical adjunctive therapy in your practice 
within these broad classifications: 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


inflammation... 
increases antibiotic 
penetration.' 


Relieves thrombotic 
process, controls 
swelling... gives 


relief of pain." ? 


Inflammation and edema associated with: trauma 
and infection . cellulitis . abscess . hematoma 
thrombophlebitis sinusitis uveitis chronic 
bronchitis leg ulcer chronic bronchiectasis. 
Each VARIDASE Bucca! Tablet contains 10,000 Units Streptokinase 
and 2,500 Units Streptodornase. 
Administration: Varipase Buccal Tablets should be 
retained in the buccal pouch until dissolved. For 
maximum absorption patient should delay swallow- 
ing saliva. 


Dosage: One tablet four times daily for a minimum 
of three days. When infection is present, VARIDASE 
Buccal Tablets should be given in conjunction with 
an antibiotic such as ACHROMYCIN* V Tetracycline 
and Citric Acid. 


Available in bottles of 24. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, a Division of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Pearl River, New York 


Furuncies, 

carbuncles, 

abscesses, .. checks 
swelling and 

pain... hastens healing.’ ? 
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A TRANQUILIZER UNIQUE IN PEDIATRICS 


REPORT CARD DIAGNOSIS: A AT XT AT Y 
PRESCRIPTION: R AX: 


(brand of hydroxyzine) 


FOR SMALL PATIENTS temper tantrums—nervous tics—vomit- 
ing—nervousness —stuttering—asthma 
WITH LARGE PROBLEMS  -hyperkinesia—nightmares-—enuresis 


These manifestations of emotional disturbances respond to the remarkable calming 
effect of ATARAX.'? Bayart also reports that children receiving ATARAX obtained 
“distinctly more regular and more favorable scholastic results” through freedom 
from anxiety and tension.” 

Well-tolerated, even in high doses 

Ayd recommends ATARAX particularly for school children, since many “have tolerated 
well doses in excess of the average therapeutic dose.’ 
Dosage: Children (3 to 6 years), usually one teaspoon syrup or one 10 mg. tablet t.i.d.; 
(over 6 years), usually two teaspoons syrup or two 10 mg. tablets t.i.d. 

Supplied: Tablets, tiny 10 mg. (orange), 25 mg. (green), and 100 mg. (red), bottles of 100. 
Syrup, 10 mg. per tsp., pint bottles. Prescription only. 


References: 1. Nathan, L. A., and Andelman, B. M.: Illinois M. J. 112:171 (Oct.) 1957. 2. Bayart, J.: Presented 
ht a ong of Pediatrics, Copenhagen, Denmark, July 22-27, 1956. 3. Ayd, F. J., Jr.: California 
Med. 87: ug. f° 


New York 17,N.Y. 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Science for the World’s Well-Being 
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Medrol 


hits the disease, but spares the patient 


Upjohn 


The Upjohn C 
*Trademark for methylprednisolone, Upjohn Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Proven in research 


1. High tetracycline serum levels 
2. Consistently elevated serum levels 


the COSAsaur is the family em- F : ar 
blem of the COSA antibiotics. It 3. Well tolerated, physiologic potentiation 


symbolizes the natural origin of glu- 
cosamine, a substance older than man 


himself. Glucosamine is widely distrib- And nOW in practice 


uted throughout nature—in plants 


and seashells, in body tissues and : cant r 
mother’s milk. Today, as in the dino- 4. Rapid clinical » sie 
saur era, “Cosa” is basic to life. 5. Unexcelled toleration 


REFERENCES: 1. Carlozzi, M.: Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Therapy 5:146 (Feb.) 1958. 2. Welch, H.; Wright, W. W., and Staffa, A. W.: 
Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Therapy 5:52 (Jan.) 1958. 8. Marlow, A. A., and Bartlett, G. R.: Glucosamine and leukemia, Proc. Soc. 
Exp. Biol. & Med. 84:41, 1953. 4. Shalowitz, M.: Clin. Rev. 1:25 (April) 1958. 5. Nathan, L. A.: Arch. Pediat. 75:251 (June) 1958. 
6. Cornbleet, T.; Chesrow, E., and Barsky, S.: Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Therapy 5:328 (May) 1958. 7. Stone, M. L.; Sedlis, A., 
Bamford, J., and Bradley, W.: Antibiotic Med. & Clin. Therapy 5:322 (May) 1958. 8. Harris, H.: Clin. Rev. 1:15 (July) 1958. 
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COSA-TETRACYN 


GLUCOSAMINE-POTENTIATED TETRACYCLINE 


CAPSULES ORAL SUSPENSION NEW! PEDIATRIC DROPS 
(black and white) 250 mg., 125 mg. (orange-flavored) (orange-flavored) 5 mg. per drop, 
(for pediatric or long-term therapy) 125 mg. per tsp. (5 cc.), 2 oz. bottle calibrated dropper, 10 cc. bottle 


COSA -TETRASTATIN F capsuces (black and pink) 250 mg. Cosa- 


glucosamine-potentiated tetracycline with nystatin Tetracyn plus 250,000 u. nystatin 


: ORAL SUSPENSION 125 mg. per tsp. (5 cc.) 
antibacterial effectiveness plus added Cosa-Tetracyn plus 125,000 u. nystatin 


protection against monilial superinfection 2 oz. bottle 


Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being 


PFIZER LABORATORIES 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 
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in vaginitis 


TRICOFURON®’ 


destroys all 3 principal pathogens 


Whether vaginitis is caused by Trichomonas, Monilia or Hemophilus a 
vaginalis—alone or combined—TRICOFURON IMPROVED swiftly relieves 
symptoms and malodor, and achieves a truly high percentage of cul- ; 
tural cures, frequently in 1 menstrual cycle. TRICOFURON IMPROVED 
provides: a new specific moniliacide MICOFUR® brand of nituroxime, 

an established specific trichomonacide FUROXONE® brand of furazolidone 

and the combined actions of both against Hemophilus vaginalis. 


1. Office insufflation once weekly of the Powder (MICOFUR [anti-5-nitro- ; 
2-furaldoxime] 0.5% and FUROXONE 0.1% in an acidic water-soluble 
powder base). 2. Continued home use twice daily, with the Supposito- 
ries (MICOFUR 0.875% and FUROXONE 0.25% in a water-miscible base). 


NITROFURANS —a new class of antimicrobial: ither untibiotics nor sulfonamides, 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK . 
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the newest steroid 


steroid effsctiveness in more patients 


did J7iaest 
ns antiinflammatory activity per milligram range of steroid usefulness 


DERONIL=T.M.~ brand of dexamethaeons 


SCHEBRING CORPORATION BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERGEY 


dosage of currently used steroids 
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EFFECTIVE AGAINST MOST STRAINS OF STAPHYLOCOCC! 


CHLOROMYCETIN 


COMBATS MOST CLINICALLY IMPORTANT PATHOGENS me 


Surveys of in vitro performance of various antibiotics over the past several | 
years indicate a definite decrease in activity against the staphylococcus.'” | 
CHLOROMYCETIN, however, continues to demonstrate a high degree of potency 

against this stubborn pathogen.'* Even the strains responsible for hospital- | 
acquired staphylococcal infections, which are resistant to most other antibiotics, i) 
may be sensitive to CHLOROMYCETIN.””® For this reason, it has been recom- 
mended for immediate use in suspected staphylococcal infections in infants, their 
mothers, and in surgical patients.'° 


CHLOROMYCETIN (chloramphenicol, Parke-Davis) is available in a variety of forms, including 
Kapseals® of 250 mg., in bottles of 16 and 100. 


CHLOROMYCETIN is a potent therapeutic agent and, because certain blood dyscrasias have 
been associated with its administration, it should not be used indiscriminately or for minor 
infections. Furthermore, as with certain other drugs, adequate blood studies should be made 
when the patient requires prolonged or intermittent therapy. i 
REFERENCES: (1) Holloway, W.J., & Scott, E. G.: Delaware M. J. 30:175, 1958. (2) Roy, T. E., et al.: Canad. M.A.J, i 
71:844, 1957. (3) Markham, N. P,, & Shott, H. C. W.: New Zealand M. J. 57:55, 1958. (4) Royer, A., in Welch, H., & 
Marti-Ibaiiez, E: Antibiotics Annual 1957-1958, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 1958, p. 783. (5) Blair, J. E., 

& CarAAMA. 166:1192, 1958. (6) Caswell, H. T., et al.: Surg., Gynec. & Obst. 106:1, 1958. (7) Fekety, F. R., 


° ME Menith 48:298, 1958. (8) Godfrey, M. E., & Smith, I. M.: J.A.M.A. 166:1197, 1958. (9) Kessler, A. D., 
R. Bs: J. a Child. 96:294, 1958. (10) Shaffer, T. E.: J. Michigan M. Soc. 57:851, 1958. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN © IP): 
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IN VITRO SENSITIVITY OF PATHOGENIC STAPHYLOCOCCI! TO CHLOROMYCETIN AND 
TO ANOTHER WIDELY USED BROAD-SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC FOR 1958, 1957, and 1955* 


1958 (200 STRAINS) 


ANTIBIOTIC 37.5% 


1957 (200 STRAINS) 


CHLOROMYCETIN 90.5% 


CHLOROMYCETIN 94.0% 


1955 (42 TO 103 STRAINS) 


0 20 40 60 80 100 


* Adapted from Holloway and Scott.' In this study CHLOROMYCETIN 
and Antibiotic A were used in identical strengths of 5 mog: 
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THE 
SHORTEST 
DISTANCE 


can be achieved with 


ARTANE 


Trinexyphenidy! HC} LEOERLE 


Effectively helps restore smooth straight-line function in all forms ie 
of Parkinsonism. Ae 
One of the best available preparations for sustained control of rigidity and minor ‘f 
tremors.! Also active against oculogyria and akinesia.” A basic drug for 
beginning treatment in all types of Parkinsonism.’ 

Continually useful alone or in combination in most cases at any stage. 
Employable at any age.! 

Gentle in action at therapeutic dosage.' One of the drugs least likely 

to produce side effects.® 

Supplied: 2 mg. and 5 mg. TABLETS; ELIXIR, 2 mg. per 5 cc. teaspoonful 
Dosage: 1 mg. first day, gradually increased, according to response, to 
6-10 mg. daily divided in 3 doses at mealtimes. 


1, Doshay, L. J.: M. Clin. North America 40:1401 (Sept.) 1956. 
2. Doshay, L. J.: Current M. Dig. 22:11:49 (Nov.) 1955. 
3. De Jong, R. N.: J. Michigan M. Soc. 57:722 (May) 1958. 


Qetarie) LEDERLE LABORATORIES, A Division of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Pear! River, New York *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Like oil on troubled waters... 


DONNATAL TABLETS 
DONNATAL CAPSULES 
DONNATAL ELIXIR (per 5 cc.) 


Hyoscyamine Sulfate...... 
Atropine Sulfate ............ 0.0194 mg. 
Hyoscine Hydrobromide..0.0065 mg. 
Phenobarbital gr.).... 16.2 mg. 


DONNATAL EXTENTABS® 
(Extended Action Tablets) 


Each Extentab (equiva- 
lent to 3 Tablets) pro- 
vides sustained 1-tablet 
effects...evenly, for 10 to 
12 hours — all day or all 
night on a single dose. 


provides dependable spasmolysis 


through provision of natural belladonna 
alkaloids in optimal ratio, with phenobarbital 


A.H. ROBINS CO.,INC., RICHMOND 20, VA. 
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PRODUCTS 
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FOR RHEUMATISM AND TRAUMATIC DISORDERS 


LAXANT 


A SPECIFIC MUSCLE RE 


A PREFERRED ANALGESIC 


Effective and well tolerated on the practical dosage of only 6 tablets daily, 

PARAFON and PARAPON With PrepwisoLone provide benefits that last for up to six hours. 
PARAFON relieves pain, stiffness, and disability caused by rheumatism and traumatic j ‘- 
disorders; PARAFON WITH PREDNISOLONE compounds this relief with anti-inflammatory 
action in treatment for arthritix, - 
supplied: Pansron: Tabiets, scored, pink, bottles of 50. Each tablet contains: 
ParaFLex Chiorzoxazonet 125mg; and Acetaminophen 300 mg. 
FARAFON WITH PREDNISOLONE; Tablets, scored, buff colored, bottles of 36. : 


Each tablet contains: PaRaPLEx Chiorzoxazone 125 mg.; 
Ty.enot Acciaminophen 300 mg.; and prednisolone 1.0 mg. 


, Precaw tions: The precautions end coatraindications that apply to all steroids should 
be kept in mind when prescribing PanaFon 
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Doctors, too, like “Premarin” 


Sa doctor’s room in the hospital 
is used for a variety of reasons. 
Most any morning, you will find the 
internist talking with the surgeon, 
the resident discussing a case with 
the gynecologist, or the pediatrician 
in for a cigarette. It’s sort of a club, 
this room, and it’s a good place to 
get the low-down on “Premarin” 
therapy. 


If you listen, you'll learn not only 
that doctors like “Premarin,” but 
why they like it. 

The reasons are fairly simple. 
Doctors like “Premarin,” in the first 
place, because it really relieves the 
symptoms of the menopause. It 
doesn’t just mask them — it replaces 
what the patient lacks — natural es- 
trogen. Furthermore, if the patient 


is suffering from headache, insomnia, 
and arthritic-like symptoms due to 
estrogen deficiency, “Premarin” takes 
care of that, too. 

“Premarin,” conjugated estrogens 
(equine), is available as tablets and 
liquid, and also in combination with 
meprobamate or methyltestosterone. 


Ayerst Laboratories * New York 
16, N. Y. * Montreal, Canada 
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‘constipation 
control 


Dialose 
Dialose Plus most recent contribution to constipa- | us 


tion therapy. Dialose Plus does not interfere with natural absorption 
of vitamins and important nutrients. 


Dosage: Initially, 1 capsule, 3 times daily. Patient may then reduce dosage to 
suit individual needs. 


THE STUART COMPANY + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Of course, women like “Premarin” 


for the menopause syn- 
drome should relieve not only the 
psychic instability attendant the con- 
dition, but the vasomotor instability 
of estrogen decline as well. Though 
they would have a hard time explain- 
ing it in such medical terms, this is 
the reason women like “Premarin.” 

The patient isn’t alone in her de- 


votion to this natural estrogen. Doc- 
tors, husbands, and family all like 
what it does for the patient, the wife, 
and the homemaker. 

When, because of the menopause, 
the psyche needs nursing—“‘Premarin” 
nurses. When hot flushes need sup- 
pressing, “Premarin” suppresses. In 
short, when you want to treat the 


whole menopause, (and how else is 
it to be treated?), let your choice be 
“Premarin,” a complete natural es- 
trogen complex. 

“Premarin,” conjugated estrogens 
(equine), is available as tablets and 
liquid, and also in combination with 
meprobamate or methyltestosterone. 


Ayerst Laboratories * New York = 
16, N. Y. * Montreal, Canada Z 
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‘Striking 


ILOSONE 
250 mg. 


INTRAMUSCULAR 
ERYTHROMYCIN® 
100 mg. 


ERYTHROMYCIN 
(specially coated tab 


ILOSONE™ assures a decisive clinical response in 
almost every common bacterial infection ‘ 


Ilosone provides potent, longer-lasting therapeutic rr 
levels in the serum within minutes after adminis- *Shown by how many times the serum can be diluted i 
two hours after administration of the antibiotic and 
tration. A fast, decisive Fea ad assured mm still inhibit identical pathogenic strains of bacteria. 
ry mmon cteriai infection. is is the Tube Dilution Technique, which is regar 
almost every co: bacterial infect This is the Tube Dilution Techni hich i ded 
by leading authorities as the most meaningful method f 
Usual adult dosage is one or two 250-mg. Pul- of comparing different antibiotics. It shows not merely ( 
vules® every six hours, a : : the level of antibiotic in the blood but the actual anti- 
fa ccording to severity of bacterial effectiveness of that level. 
infection. For optimum effect, administer on an 
* . 1. Griffith, R. S., et al.: Antibiotic Med. & Clin. erapy, 5: 
empty stomach. (A 125-mg. pediatric Pulvule is (October ), 1958. Note: Peak levels with oral erythromycin 
s tablets (33 dilutions) were observed at four hours. 2. Data 
also available. ) In bottles of 24. from Griffith, R.S.: Antibiotics Annual, p. 269, 1954-1955. 
Ilosone™ (erythromycin ester, Lilly ) — as the propionate 
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LILLY AND COMPANY -¢ INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA, USA. 
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HE BELIEF that gastric and duodenal ul- 
jb cers are caused by the digestant action of 
Me the gastric juice developed from the reali- 
zation that these lesions occur only in 
those regions of the gastrointestinal tract that come 
in contact with the gastric secretion. It was sup- 
ported by the discovery that medical measures 
which neutralize or dilute the hydrochloric acid 
of the gastric secretion exert. a healing effect 
and that surgical procedures, such as gastric resec- 
tion, which reduce the quantity of gastric secretion 
are also beneficial. Recent work in the laboratory 
and clinic has supported this view and has led to 
the widespread adoption of the term “peptic ulcer” 
for these lesions. 

The older workers realized that, under normal 
conditions, the mucosa is not digested away, and 
so it seemed necessary to postulate that in patients 
with ulcers a local decrease in the resistance of an 
area of the mucosa must precede the digestion of 
the tissue. In the intervening years, it has been 
suggested that this decrease in resistance is brought 
about by thrombosis or embolism in the terminal 
branches of the gastric or duodenal arteries, by 
local vascular spasm, by local allergy, by decrease 
in the antienzyme content of the cells, by deficiency 
of protective mucus, or by general debility of the 
mucosa cells as a result of anemia, malnutrition, or 
specific vitamin deficiency. 


CAUSE OF PEPTIC ULCER 


Lester R. Dragstedt, M.D., Ph.D., Chicago 


Patients with duodenal ulcer are regularly 
found to have from 3 to 20 times the normal 
amount of hydrochloric acid in the fasting 
stomach at night. Such hypersecretion, when 
induced in dogs, regularly causes duodenal 
ulcers to form. Cutting the vagal nerve supply 
to the stomach reduces the fasting nocturnal 
secretion below the normal level. When the 
operation of vagotomy is combined with gas- 
troenterostomy done in such a way as to pre- 
vent stasis of food in the pyloric antrum, the 
duodenal ulcers heal and remain healed. This 
has been demonstrated in 500 patients with 
duodenal ulcer. Gastric ulcer, however, most 
commonly arises in patients whose stomachs 
are atonic and display a fasting secretion less 
than normal. Stasis of food in the stomach 
causes excessive gastric secretion of humoral 
origin and consequent ulcer formation, while 
gastroenterostomy, which relieves the stasis, 
exerts a healing effect on gastric ulcers. 
Measurement of the nocturnal fasting acid 
secretion is therefore of great value in decid- 
ing whether the surgeon should perform va- 
gotomy combined with antrum resection or 
gastric resection alone for gastric ulcers. 


From the Department of Surgery, University of Chicago. 


Read as the E. Starr Judd Lecture in Minneapolis, e Mtarch 21, 1958, and as the I. Ridgeway Trimble Lecture in Baltimore, 
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April 16, 1958. 
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84/204 PEPTIC ULCER—DRAGSTEDT 


When resection of portions of the stomach for 
the treatment of peptic ulcer became popular, 
Konjetzny,’ in Germany, examined the gastric and 
duodenal blood vessels in a large number of re- 
sected specimens but failed to find evidence of local 
arteriosclerosis, thrombosis, or embolism. In the ex- 
perimental laboratory it was found that even exten- 
sive ligation of the gastric blood vessels did not 
produce lesions in the mucosa because of the abun- 
dant collateral circulation. When the critical point 
was exceeded, portions of the stomach became 
gangrenous but peptic ulcers were not produced. A 
similar result has been recorded in man when the 
blood supply to the stomach has been too greatly re- 
duced in the effort to extend it high in the chest 
after resections of the upper part of the esophagus 
for carcinoma. Here again, when the critical point 
has been exceeded, necrosis of the stomach rather 
than peptic ulceration has resulted. In the surgical 
treatment of gastric and duodenal ulcers, local 
excision of the lesions was tried but found to be 
ineffective. New ulcers appeared in other areas. If 
the essential defect causing the ulcer was local 
thrombosis or embolism, excision of the involved 
area should have given a better result. Duodenal 
ulcer occurs predominantly in young and otherwise 
healthy adult males in whom evidence of arterio- 
sclerosis, malnutrition, vitamin deficiency, or other 
systemic disease is not conspicuous. For these 
reasons it is exceedingly doubtful that a local de- 
crease in resistance of the mucosa can account for 
any large number of the peptic ulcers seen in man. 

The destructive effect of the gastric content is due 
to the concentration of hydrochloric acid and pepsin 
provided by the gastric juice. The other materials 
present, namely, swallowed food, saliva, mucus 
from the pyloric antrum, and regurgitated duodenal 
secretions, all exert a protective effect by buffering 
and diluting the gastric secretion. The key to the 
ulcer problem was provided by the discovery that 
pure gastric juice as it is secreted by the fundic 
glands has the capacity to digest and destroy all 
living tissue, including the mucous membrane of 
the jejunum, the duodenum, and the stomach itself. 
This central fact was made evident by the finding 
that the legs of living frogs are digested away if 
immersed in pure gastric juice obtained from acces- 
sory stomach pouches in dogs, that the drainage of 
pure gastric juice from such accessory stomach 
pouches into the empty small intestine regularly 
produces typical peptic ulcers, and that the totally 
isolated stomach with intact vagus innervation with 
abundant secretion regularly develops progressive 
peptic ulcers.’ 

While there can be no doubt that mucus and the 
anatomic folds of the gastric mucosa help to protect 
it from peptic digestion, these factors are less im- 
portant than dilution and neutralization of the gas- 
tric juice secreted by the fundus. Several years ago, 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


I* found that organs such as the spleen and kidney 
are not digested away if implanted into defects 
made in the gastric wall of dogs and subjected to 
the digestive action of the usual gastric content. If, 
however, these organs were transplanted into de- 
fects made in isolated stomach pouches where they 
were exposed to the digestant action of the pure 
fundic secretion, they were promptly digested away. 
One must conclude that, under normal conditions, 
the mucosa is not digested away because it is not 
exposed to pure gastric juice or to a content that 
resembles pure gastric juice in acid and pepsin 
concentration for any prolonged period of time. 

In the intervals between meals, a continuous 
secretion of gastric juice in the empty stomach is 
regularly found in normal persons. This secretion 
is chiefly of nervous origin, and, in a 12-hour period 
at night, an average of 560 cc. of secretion with a 
free acidity of 30 clinical units may be aspirated 
from the stomach. The output of free hydrochloric 
acid varies between 15 and 20 mEq. With the inges- 
tion of food, a profound augmentation in this secre- 
tion occurs, first, due to secretory impulses in the 
vagus nerves, aroused reflexly by the sight, odor, 
and taste of the food and, subsequently, due to the 
stimulating effect of the gastric secretory hormone, 
gastrin, liberated from the antrum of the stomach 
as a result of gastric peristalsis and the contact 
between substances in the food and the antrum 
mucosa. If neutral or partially acidified food escapes 
through the pylorus into the duodenum, hormones 
are released from the duodenal musoca which also 
stimulate gastric secretion. This is the so-called 
intestinal phase of gastric secretion. When the pH 
of the gastric content reaches approximately 2.5 to 
3, further secretion of gastric juice is inhibited. 
While the cause of this inhibition of gastric secre- 
tion is not finally settled, it appears to be due to the 
fact that acid of adequate concentration in contact 
with the antrum mucosa prevents the release of 
gastrin and that acid of adequate concentration in 
the duodenum releases from the duodenal mucosa 
a hormone which inhibits the secretion of gastric 
juice. It is interesting in this connection that fairly 
pure preparations of pancreatic secretin produced, 
when injected intravenously, a profuse secretion of 
pancreatic juice and a simultaneous inhibition of 
gastric secretion.® 

If an excessive secretion of gastric juice occurs, 
it is readily apparent that the neutralizing and 
diluting effect of swallowed food, saliva, gastric 
mucus, and regurgitated duodenal secretions could 
eventually be overcome and there accumulate in 
the stomach a gastric content resembling pure 
gastric juice in pepsin and acid concentration. This 
should more readily be achieved if the secretion 
occurred in the empty stomach in the absence of 
the stimulating and also neutralizing effect of food- 
taking. Several years ago, I proposed the concept 
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that peptic ulcers are due to a hypersecretion of 
gastric juice rather than to a local decrease in the 
resistance of the mucosa. It was further suggested 
that the hypersecretion of gastric juice in patients 
with duodenal ulcer is usually of nervous origin, 
whereas the hypersecretion of gastric juice in those 
with gastric ulcer is usually of hormonal or humoral 
origin.* 
Duodenal Ulcer 

The evidence that duodenal ulcers are usually 
due to a hypersecretion of gastric juice of nervous 
origin may be summarized as follows: First, if ade- 
quate collection methods are employed, it has been 
found that patients with duodenal ulcer put out 
from 3 to 20 times as much hydrochloric acid in the 
fasting empty stomach at night as do normal per- 
sons. Measurement of the fasting night secretion in 
these patients has been a routine procedure at this 
clinic for the past 16 years. During this time, data 
have been secured on approximately 1,300 patients 
with various types of peptic: ulcer. Most patients 
with duodenal ulcer put out between 60 and 70 
mEq. of free hydrochloric acid during a 12-hour 
period at night, as compared with 10 to 20 mEq. 
by normal persons. Many patients with duodenal 
ulcer put out over 100 mEq., and two have been 
encountered who put out the remarkable total of 
352 and 358 mEq. respectively. This hypersecretion 
is a good criterion of the severity of the ulcer prob- 
lem and can be used as a guide for appropriate 
therapy. If the acid output is 50 mEq. or greater, 
the likelihood of medical management proving 
permanently successful is remote and surgical in- 
tervention is definitely indicated. On the other 
hand, if the acid output varies between 20 and 30 
mEgq., further trials with medical management 
should be undertaken. 

Second, if a hypersecretion of gastric juice of the 
extent found in patients with duodenal ulcer is re- 
produced in dogs, ulcers of the duodenum regularly 
form. We are indebted to Hay and co-workers ° for 
this highly significant experiment. A continuous 
hypersecretion of gastric juice was induced in dogs 
and other animals by implanting pellets of hista- 
mine in beeswax into the subcutaneous tissues. 
When the output of acid roughly approximated that 
found in patients with ulcer, typical progressive 
ulcers in the duodenum were produced. These ob- 
servations have been repeatedly confirmed in the 
laboratory of the department of surgery at the 
University of Chicago as well as elsewhere. 

Third, when the vagus nerves of the stomach are 
completely divided in patients with duodenal ulcer, 
the output of acid in the fasting nocturnal gastric 
secretion falls below the level found in normal 
people.® This fact, established in over 1,200 patients 
subjected to vagotomy for duodenal ulcer in the 
University of Chicago surgery clinic, together with 
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a great many elsewhere, constitutes strong evidence 
that the fasting hypersecretion of gastric juice in 
patients with duodenal ulcer is of nervous origin. 
It is attractive to speculate that in some way the 
stresses and strains of modern life produce a secre- 
tory hypertonus in the vagus nerves and, thus, that 
the central nervous system plays an important role 
in the disease. For a long time, physicians have 
called attention to the high incidence of duodenal 
ulcer in persons whose occupations subject them to 
long continued anxiety, competitive effort, and 
mental strain. The lesion has been referred to as a 
wound stripe of civilization and as a psychosomatic 
disease. 

The postulate that the hypersecretion of gastric 
juice in patients with duodenal ulcer may be in part 
due to the hypothalamus-anterior pituitary-adrenal 
stress mechanism has not been supported by work 
in this laboratory.” While it may be conceded that 
physical stress, and possibly also mental stress, is 
accompanied by the increased elaboration of ACTH 
and cortisone into the blood stream, these sub- 
stances do not stimulate gastric secretion sufficiently 
to be effective in the production of peptic ulcers. In 
a series of patients with duodenal ulcer in whom 
the fasting night secretion was determined for 
several days before operation and also for the first 
five or six days of the postoperative period, interest- 
ing results bearing on this question were obtained. 
Almost uniformly, the fasting secretion of the pa- 
tient with duodenal ulcer was markedly increased 
on the night before the operation. This could prob- 
ably be due to the anxiety experienced by most 
patients concerning the coming surgical ordeal. 
During the first five days after the operation, the 
output of hydrochloric acid in the fasting 12-hour 
night secretion remained below 10 mEq. This indi- 
cates that hypersecretion characteristic of duodenal 
ulcer is abolished by vagotomy and, further, that the 
trauma of operation does not stimulate the secretion 
of gastric juice in the vagotomized stomach. 

Fourth, when the vagus nerves to the stomach in 
patients with duodenal ulcer are completely divided 
and when this operation is combined with an effec- 
tive drainage procedure so that stasis of food in the 
antrum of the stomach is prevented, the duodenal 
ulcers heal and remain healed. A good deal of con- 
troversy about this operation has developed both 
in the United States and abroad. This controversy 
has almost always revolved about a comparison of 
the relative efficiency of vagotomy and gastro- 
enterostomy as compared with subtotal gastric re- 
section as a method of treatment. No one seems to 
have questioned the observation that division of 
the vagus nerves exerts a markedly beneficial effect 
on the healing of duodenal ulcers. In my experience, 
this has been directly parallel to the reduction in 
the fasting secretion of gastric juice produced by 
the operation. 
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Operation for Duodenal Ulcer 


A few words concerning the conduct of the opera- 
tion itself and the aftercare of patients treated in 
this way may prove useful. In the selection of pa- 
tients, those with objective evidence of crater or 
duodenal deformity sufficient to account for sub- 
jective symptoms are apt to give the best results. 
This is particularly true if the fasting night secretion 
of free hydrochloric acid exceeds 50 mEq. Vag- 
otomy combined with a drainage procedure should 
not be done in women unless there is fluoroscopic 
evidence of a crater as well. It is a misconception 
to regard vagotomy as an operation for nervous 
patients. Vagotomy is no more effective in the treat- 
ment of psychoneurosis than is gastric resection. 

On the night before the operation, a small rubber 
tube is introduced through the nose into the 
stomach and the gastric content recovered by as- 
piration for a 12-hour period. When compared with 
previous estimates, it will usually be found that on 
the night before the operation the patient secretes 
50% more hydrochloric acid than at other times. 

General anesthesia with good relaxation is neces- 
sary. The abdomen is opened by a high midline or 
left paramedian incision. The abdominal organs 
are explored, and if a duodenal ulcer is found the 
operation is continued. The omentum is packed to 
one side by a laparotomy pad placed below the 
spleen. While the surgeon pulls down on the left 
lobe of the liver, his assistant divides the suspensory 
ligament. The left lobe of the liver is then retracted 
at the right and the upper part of the stomach ex- 
posed. The center of the esophagus is identified by 
palpating the rubber tube, and a short incision is 
made through the diaphragm about 1 cm. above 
the hiatus or midway between the esophageal hiatus 
and the transverse diaphragmatic vein. 

It is my practice to make a small opening in the 
diaphragm with scissors and to enlarge this opening 
by blunt dissection in an attempt to avoid trouble- 
some bleeding. If the opening is made immediately 
over the esophagus, there is little danger of opening 
the pleura. The fingers are then introduced into the 
mediastinum, gently separating the esophagus from 
the surrounding tissue. The fingers are then swept 
around the esophagus, picking up all of the vagus 
fibers and pulling these together with the lower 
part of the esophagus through the opening into the 
abdomen. Great care must be observed not to 
insinuate the fingers between the right vagus trunk 
and the esophagus or the trunk will be pushed aside 
and missed. The main trunks are easily separated 
from the esophagus by finger dissection, and a seg- 
ment 2 to 3 ¢m. in length is excised between liga- 
tures of silk or linen. After the main trunks have 
- been divided, a forceps is used to pick off all strands 
of fascia, small blood vessels, or nonyielding strands 
which may represent nerve fibers. When this is 
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completed, the lower 2 in. of the esophagus is de- 
nuded of all tissue, exposing the bare longitudinal 
esophageal musculature. Occasionally, a nerve fiber 
must be pried out of the esophageal muscular wall. 
With the fingers of the right hand in the mediasti- 
num, it is possible by downward traction on the 
stomach to make sure that no fibers passing to the 
lesser curvature are overlooked. 

The esophagus is then permitted to fall back into 
the mediastinum, and the opening in the diaphragm 
is closed with two interrupted catgut sutures. The 
left lobe of the liver is permitted to fall back in 
place, but the ligament is not restored. If the pylorus 
is not too greatly deformed by scar tissue or dis- 
torted by the hyperemia and edema of a large 
penetrating ulcer, a pyloroplasty of the type de- 
scribed by Weinberg is then carried out. A short 
longitudinal incision is made in the stomach midway 
between the greater and lesser curvatures and ex- 
tending to the pylorus. If the finger is then intro- 
duced through the pylorus into the duodenum, the 
presence of obstruction can be determined and the 
incision extended into the duodenum past the in- 
volved area. A corresponding length of incision is 
then made in the stomach and the opening closed 
transversely with a single layer of interrupted silk 
sutures placed approximately 3 mm. apart. Infolding 
of the suture line should not be done, but omentum 
may be placed over the incision if desired. A stab 
wound is then made in the body of the stomach 
near the greater curvature, a Foley catheter in- 
serted, and the bag filled with 15 cc. of water. The 
stomach is infolded about the catheter with two 
pursestring catgut sutures. Omentum is then 
wrapped around the catheter, and it is brought out 
to the left of the incision just below the costal 
margin. The catheter is then pulled upward to 
bring the stomach and omentum snugly against 
the abdominal wall. Gauze tied about the catheter 
holds it in place for 24 to 48 hours or until ad- 
hesions have formed. 

The stomach is decompressed by means of this 
Foley catheter gastrostomy for five days. During this 
time, it is wise to collect a 12-hour night secretion 
and determine the output of free hydrochloric acid 
as was done before the operation. If the vagus 
nerves have been successfully divided, the output 
of acid is usually less than 10 mEq. Gastrostomy 
decompression of the stomach is much more ac- 
ceptable to the patient than is decompression by an 
esophageal tube. There is also a decreased inci- 
dence of pulmonary complications. 

It is my practice to leave the Foley catheter in 
place until the patient leaves the hospital. On the 
sixth day, gradual feeding with liquids followed by 
semisolid foods begins and increments are made in 
the diet, guided by satisfactory emptying as evi- 
denced by aspiration on the catheter in the evening. 
When the catheter is pulled out on the 10th or 11th 
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day, the stab wound heals promptly without leak- 
age of gastric content. The patient is then instructed 
to eat small meals for the first three or four weeks 
and to stop eating if sensations of distention appear. 
With this prolonged period of decompression and 
gradual resumption of food-taking, almost all pa- 
tients remain comfortable and the formerly noted 
complications of belching, sensations of distention, 
and diarrhea have not occurred. These are ap- 
parently due to stagnation of food in a relatively 
anacid stomach which permits bacterial fermenta- 
tion. As the acid production by the stomach is 
markedly reduced, bacteria normally found in the 
colon and lower ileum migrate higher in the gas- 
trointestinal tract and may even become established 
in the stomach. If decompression has been inade- 
quate to permit resumption of normal gastric mo- 
tility, antibiotics such as _ succinylsulfathiazole 
(Sulfasuxidine) or oxytetracycline (Terramycin ) 
may be used to restrict bacterial growth. The oral 
administration of dilute hydrochloric acid before 
and after meals is also helpful in these patients. 

A careful follow-up study is advisable, and all 
patients should return to the hospital after six 
months for a measurement of the fasting night se- 
cretion and an x-ray examination of the stomach 
to determine the degree of healing and whether 
stasis of food in the antrum exists. In this connection 
it is wise to take x-ray pictures at intervals of six 
and eight hours after the administration of the 
barium meal. Simple demonstration that barium 
leaves the stomach by way of the new opening is 
not sufficient. If the fasting night secretion has been 
reduced below the level found in normal persons 
and if stasis of food in the stomach is not present 
the probabilities are great that the patient will re- 
main free of his disease. 

In the first 500 patients with duodenal ulcer 
treated by vagotomy and gastroenterostomy in this 
clinic in whom the follow-up period has been five 
years or more, 90% received a good to excellent 
result. They were relieved of ulcer symptoms and 
objective evidence of ulcer and were able to eat a 
normal diet without medication. Only 0.4% died 
from the operation, and failure to secure a good 
clinical result was usually due to incomplete va- 
gotomy, an inadequate drainage proceduse, or both. 
In this connection it was found that a gastro- 
enterostomy with the stoma located in the body or 
fundus of the stomach often did not prevent stasis 
of food in the antrum of the stomach. This was 
particularly evident in patients with high-grade 
pyloric stenosis in whom x-ray examination might 
reveal barium in the antrum distal to the gastro- 
enterostomy stoma from 9 to 12 hours after ingestion 
of the meal. Careful appraisal of results after these 
factors have been recognized will probably reveal 
fewer failures. 
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Gastric Ulcer 


The evidence that gastric ulcers are usually due 
to a hypersecretion of gastric juice of humoral or 
hormonal origin derives in part from experimental 
studies on the mechanism of gastric secretion and in 
part from reflections on the results of surgical treat- 
ment of peptic ulcer. Laboratory studies have 
established the validity of Edkins’ theory, which 
holds that food in the stomach stimulates gastric 
secretion by causing the manufacture and release 
of a hormone, gastrin, from the antrum of the 
stomach which passes into the circulation and stim- 
ulates the secretory activity of parietal cells in the 
corpus and fundus of the stomach. 

It has been further demonstrated that not only 
contact of the antrum mucosa with food but also 
intragastric tension, such as that provoked by an- 
trum peristalsis or contraction, is also a potent 
stimulus for the release of gastrin. Indeed, contact 
of the antrum mucosa with food plus the stimulat- 
ing effect of antrum contractions is a more effective 
stimulus than either factor alone. Both become 
ineffective when the gastric content becomes acid in 
reaction. 

There is some disagreement concerning the 
mechanism by means of which the increasing 
acidity of the gastric content inhibits further gastric 
secretion. Some hold to the view that under these 
conditions an inhibitory hormone is released from 
the antrum mucosa." Experiments in this laboratory 
support the view that acid in contact with the 
antrum mucosa prevents the release of gastrin, 
possibly in a manner similar to that produced by 
cocainization of the mucosa." When neutral or 
faintly alkaline food enters the duodenum, stimula- 
tion of gastric secretion results, mediated by the 
release of a gastrin-like hormone from the duodenal 
mucosa. This is the so-called intestinal phase of 
gastric secretion. When, however, the material leav- 
ing the stomach is definitely acid in reaction, the 
contact of this acid food with the duodenal mucosa 
brings about an inhibition of gastric secretion 
through the liberation of an inhibitory agent from 
the duodenal mucosa. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting that preparations of pancreatic secretin 
suitable for intravenous use in man, when given to 
animals, produce a vigorous secretion of pancreatic 
juice and a simultaneous inhibition of gastric secre- 
tion. This preparation of pancreatic secretin is not 
a pure substance, so the possibility remains that a 
second chemical fraction is present which specifi- 
cally inhibits the release of gastrin from the antrum. 


Comment 


These data permit the following summary. Under 
normal conditions a constant or continuous secre- 
tion of gastric juice occurs in the empty human 
stomach even though the patient is shielded from 
the sight, odor, or taste of food. The amount of acid 
in this secretion varies between 10 and 20 mEq. in 
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a 12-hour period at night and is largely nervous 
in origin, as indicated by the fact that it is almost 
completely abolished by division of the vagus 
nerves to the stomach. A marked augmentation in 
gastric secretion occurs with the ingestion of food, 
brought on in part by secretory impulses in the 
vagus nerves aroused reflexly by the sight, odor, 
and taste of food. The entrance of food into the 
stomach initiates gastric peristalsis, which brings 
food in contact with the antrum mucosa. Gastric 
secretion initiated by vagus impulses is continued 
by the stimulating effect of gastrin. It is likely that 
in many patients at the beginning of the meal 
some neutral or faintly acid food escapes through 
the pylorus. This would cause the liberation of a 
gastrin-like hormone from the duodenal mucosa, 
and for a short time this intestinal phase of secre- 
tion is operative. However, when the acidity of the 
gastric content becomes optimal for peptic diges- 
tion, further release of gastrin from the antrum 
ceases and the acid chyme entering the duodenum 
provokes the liberation of pancreatic secretin, which 
stimulates pancreatic secretion and also inhibits 
further secretion of gastric juice. It seems clear 
that, in this mechanism, stimulation of gastric 
secretion adequate for gastric digestion is provided, 
and there are also factors which limit secretion and 
protect the mucosa against its corrosive action. 

In experimental animals, a hypersecretion of 
gastric juice of hormonal origin sufficient in extent 
to produce typical, progressive ulcers in the 
stomach, duodenum, or jejunum can be induced by 
transplanting the antrum into the colon as a divertic- 
ulum.'” The cause of this hypersecretion appears 
to be the liberation of gastrin from the transplanted 
antrum provoked by the peristaltic activity of the 
color and continuing because the colon content 
does not become acid in reaction. In this new situa- 
tion, the acid cut-off mechanism which operates 
when the antrum is in its normal location is absent. 
It may well be that the potent ulcerogenic action 
of the excluded antrum after the Finsterer-Devine 
operation is due to a similar cause. Food regurgi- 
tating through the duodenum and into the excluded 
antrum is apt to be neutralized by duodenal secre- 
tions and so provide a continuing stimulation for 
gastrin release. Stasis of food in the stomach ap- 
pears to be the event in human pathology most 
likely to cause a prolonged or excessive secretion 
of gastric juice of humoral origin. Stasis of food 
plus hypermotility of the stomach probably occur 
in most patients with duodenal ulcers which pro- 
duce pyloric stenosis. The secondary development 
of gastric ulcers in such patients has long been 
known '' and can be attributed to an excessive 
secretion of gastric juice caused by prolonged lib- 
eration of gastrin from the antrum as a result of 
both contact with food and antrum hypermotility. 

Experimental evidence indicates that pyloric 
stenosis in dogs will produce a hypersecretion of 
gastric juice of humoral origin sufficient in degree 
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to be ulcerogenic.'* It is quite likely that this factor 
of pyloric stenosis brought about by organic 
changes or by spasm may be an additional factor 
in many patients with ulcer. The initial hypersecre- 
tion is of nervous origin, the lesion is produced, 
pyloric stenosis then develops, and, as a result of 
this, there is a further stimulation of gastric secre- 
tion of humoral origin. It seems likely that only 
about 20% of gastric ulcers occur in patients with 
previous duodenal ulcers producing stenosis at the 
pylorus. In the remainder, stasis occurs as a result 
of gastric atony. These patients display a fasting 
gastric secretion of less amount than in normal 
people, and this may indicate a decreased tonus of 
the motor and secretory fibers in the gastric vagi. 

Experience from the clinic supports these con- 
cepts. Gastroenterostomy, which relieves gastric 
stasis, exerts a healing effect on gastric ulcers, and 
resection of the antrum, as in the Kelling-Madlener 
operation, will usually bring about healing of a 
benign gastric ulcer in the region of the esophagus 
which has been left in situ. When gastroenterostomy 
or low gastric resection were employed in the treat- 
ment of duodenal ulcer, a relatively large number 
of these patients developed secondary gastrojejunal 
ulcers. As a result of this experience, resection of 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the stomach has 
become the more common procedure. When, how- 
ever, gastroenterostomy or low gastric resection 
was employed in the treatment of gastric ulcer, 
very few secondary gastrojejunal ulcers formed. 

A rational explanation for these phenomena 
would seem to be that in patients with duodenal 
ulcer the cause of the hypersecretion of gastric 
juice is of vagus or neural origin and is not cor- 
rected by gastroenterostomy or excision of the 
antrum, and, as a consequence, new ulcers form in 
the exposed gastrojejunal mucosa because of con- 
tact with the excessively acid gastric content. On the 
other hand, when the antrum is resected in patients 
with gastric ulcer, the cause of the hypersecretion 
of gastric juice is removed and for this reason sec- 
ondary gastrojejunal ulcers do not form. The bene- 
ficial effect of gastroenterostomy in the latter may 
be attributed to the relief of stasis which prevents 
the abnormal or continued liberation of gastrin pre- 
viously caused by prolonged contact of food with 
the antrum mucosa. 

It is quite possible that the few gastrojejunal 
ulcers that have been encountered after gastro- 
enterostomy or gastric resection for gastric ulcer 
have actually occurred in patients who have had 
both a gastric ulcer and a preexisting duodenal 
ulcer. In these patients it seems likely that the 
duodenal ulcer developed first as a result of a 
hypersecretion of gastric juice of nervous origin, 
and, subsequently, because of pyloric stenosis and 
retention of food in the stomach a hypersecretion 
of gastric juice of humoral origin was superim- 
posed. In such a patient, resection of the antrum or, 
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indeed, a gastroenterostomy might relieve the 
hypersecretion of gastric juice of humoral origin, 
but the hypersecretion of nervous origin would 
persist and so the patient would be liable to the 
development of a stoma ulcer. It is in a situation 
such as this where measurement of the fasting night 
secretion is of great value. The night secretion 
seems to be almost entirely of nervous origin, and, 
if it exceeds 20 mEq. of hydrochloric acid in a 
12-hour period, vagotomy combined with antrum 
resection should be performed rather than gas- 
trectomy alone. 
Summary 


The idea that peptic ulcers are due to a local de- 
crease in the resistance of the mucosa to the diges- 
tant action of the gastric content has failed to 
receive either clinical or experimental support. On 
the other hand, it has been demonstrated that pure 
gastric juice, as it is secreted by the fundus of the 
stomach, has the capacity to digest all living tissue, 
including the muscosa of the stomach and duo- 
denum, and to produce a defect which closely re- 
sembles progressive peptic ulcer as encountered 
in clinical practice. A gastric content resembling 
pure gastric juice is present in patients who secrete 
such large volumes of gastric juice that the neutral- 
izing effect of food and alkaline secretions is over- 
come. 

Peptic ulcers are usually caused by a hypersecre- 
tion of gastric juice rather than a local decrease in 
the resistance of the mucosa. The hypersecretion 
of gastric juice in patients with duodenal ulcer is of 
nervous origin, whereas in those with gastric ulcer 
it is usually of humoral or hormonal origin. Evi- 
dence from both the laboratory and the clinic 
supports these concepts. Gastrojejunal ulcers de- 
velop after low gastric resection for duodenal ulcers 
because the cause of the hypersecretion is nervous 
and is not corrected by excision of the gastric 
antrum. The relative absence of gastrojejunal ulcers 
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after low gastric resection for gastric ulcer is at- 
tributed to the fact that removal of the antrum 
abolishes the cause of the hypersecretion of gastric 
juice in these patients. 


950 E. 59th St. (37). 
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the gasserian ganglion or root, because of the risk to ophthalmic fibers and to 


T": DOULOUREUX.—Neurosurgeons have been reluctant to inject alcohol into 


other cranial nerves. However, in the hands of some experts the procedure 


seemed satisfactory. . 


. . Preliminary radiographic study determines the entry point 


of the needle and the exact position of the head required. Then the needle is inserted 
vertically downward. Further radiographic study indicates the precise relation of the 
needle to the base of the skull and permits accurate adjustment of its depth. Procaine 
(2 per cent, 0.03 cc.) is injected to determine the position of the needle within the 
posterior root (pars triangularis); the needle is further adjusted if necessary. The pa- 
tient’s neck is straightened so that he faces the ceiling squarely. Finally from one to 
six therapeutic injections of 0.05 cc. of absolute alcohol are made, guided by careful 
sensory and motor testing. The goal is to prevent further attacks of pain with the 
least sensory loss. This procedure requires patience, cooperation, and a precise 
knowledge of anatomy. Over a period of 36 months we have found it safe and effec- 
tive in relieving tic douloureux in 45 consecutive patients.—Arthur Ecker, M. D., and 
Theodore Perl, M. D., Alcoholic Gasserian Injection For Relief of Tic Douloureux, 


Neurology, June, 1958. 
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ATRIAL SEPTAL DEFECT—RESULTS 
ONE HUNDRED PATIENTS 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


OF SURGICAL CORRECTION IN 


S. Gilbert Blount Jr., M.D., D. Hywel Davies, B.M. 


and 


Henry Swan, M.D., Denver 


The indications for operation in a given condition 
depend inevitably on the risk of the procedure as 
weighed against the potential gain from its suc- 
cess. When the procedure is known to be curative 
and the risk steadily diminishes as experience is 
gained, a point is eventually reached when the 
diagnosis of the lesion becomes a firm indication 
for its correction. That point was arrived at several 
years ago in the case of the atrial septal defect. We 
here report the results of operation, based on this 
precept, in 100 consecutive cases. 

The patients ranged in age, at the time of sur- 
gery, from 10 months to 45 years. There were 68 
females and 32 males in the series. Some were 
without symptoms, while others were severely dis- 
abled. Likewise, the physical and other findings 
varied from normal to gross derangement. 


Preoperative Evaluation 


The assessment of the patient’s condition was 
based on history, physical examination, electro- 
cardiography, fluoroscopy, and, in many cases, car- 
diac catheterization. It is believed that the diag- 
nosis can be achieved accurately on clinical grounds 
in over 90% of patients in the age group covered by 
this report, except, of course, the recognition of 
anomalous pulmonary venous connections. 

It is also considered that the common atrioven- 
tricular lesion can be distinguished clinically; none 
of the patients operated on with the diagnosis of 
atrial septal defect secundum was found to have 
the former lesion." 

History.—The variability of symptoms in atrial 
septal defect has been frequently emphasized. In 
this series, incapacity in some patients was severe 
and in others it was absent. Though there were 
obvious exceptions, by and large the symptoms ap- 
peared in the third decade. Before that they were 
either absent or slight in most instances. The most 
prominent complaints were shortness of breath, 
fatigue, and palpitations (“pounding in the chest”), 
though there were a number of other symptoms 
expressive of ill health in general rather than heart 
disease in particular. Of the 100 patients, 38 were 
asymptomatic, 29 mildly incapacitated, 23 moder- 
ately incapacitated, and 10 severely so. Only eight 
gave a history indicative of congestive cardiac fail- 


From the departments of medicine and surgery, University of Colo- 
rado Medical Center. Dr. Davies is now registrar at Heart Hospital, 
London. 


One hundred consecutive patients, rang- 
ing in age from 10 months to 45 years, with 
a diagnosis of atrial septal defect secundum, 
were operated on. Of the 100 patients, 38 
were asymptomatic, 29 mildly incapacitated, 
23 moderately incapacitated, and 10 severely 
so. Only eight gave a history indicative of 
congestive cardiac failure. The most prom- 
inent complaints were shortness of breath, 
fatigue, and palpitations (pounding in the 
chest). Operation was performed under con- 
ditions of hypothermia and inflow-outflow 
occlusion. After the second year of life, the 
earlier the operation is performed the better. 
Surgery in a relatively asymptomatic child be- 
tween the ages of 2 and 10 years carries a 
minimum of risk and in all probability will in- 
sure a normal cardiovascular system when 
maturity is reached. A high pulmonary vascu- 
lar resistance increases the risk and decreases 
the gain that can be anticipated from opera- 
tion. 


ure. We did not find a marked increase in the inci- 
dence of respiratory infection in these patients, nor 
did we note a predilection for rheumatic fever. 

Physical Signs.—The classic slight build (gracile 
habitus) was noted in most of the children in this 
series, and sometimes this was particularly marked. 
However, it was by no means an invariable find- 
ing; a few of the older patients were, in fact, stocky 
rather than slender. 

The normal or small arterial pulse was in most 
cases in sharp contrast to the marked hyperactivity 
of the precordium. However, as with so many other 
findings, this activity tends to be much more pro- 
nounced and obvious in the young patient when the 
chest wall is very thin and less marked in the adult 
when it is thick. The venous pulse was not consid- 
ered uniformly remarkable, though when tricuspid 
insufficiency was present the characteristic systolic 
wave was seen. A left precordial bulge was present 
in 40 patients. A systolic thrill was felt in seven, 
and in most patients the increased activity of the 
hyperdynamic right ventricle was detectable on 
palpation to the left of the sternum. Over the pul- 
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monary area there was usually a systolic thrust, 
followed by a shock due to pulmonary valve closure 
—again, particularly in the younger patients. 

A systolic murmur, most prominent in the second 
or third left intercostal space, was heard in every 
patient. It was rarely loud or harsh but was rather 
of the quality of the “flow-murmur.” This murmur, 
resulting from functional stenosis of the pulmonary 
valve, was easily distinguished from the high- 
pitched, blowing, pan-systolic murmur of tricuspid 
insufficiency. The latter was heard in 10 patients, 
usually at the lower sternal edge. A short, early, 
low-pitched, diastclic murmur due to increased 
blood flow through the tricuspid valve was audible 
in 51 patients, and a high-pitched, blowing, dias- 
tolic murmur signifying pulmonary insufficiency 
was found in 5. 

In no case was the diagnosis of Lutembacher’s 
syndrome (atrial septal defect with mitral stenosis) 
seriously considered, nor was a true pulmonary 
stenosis suspected in any case. 

The second sound was widely split and fixed with 
respect to the respiratory cycle in almost all pa- 
tients who did not have a raised pulmonary vascu- 
lar resistance. In the latter event it was louder and 
the split was narrower; at least this was the impres- 
sion on auscultation. 

Electrocardiogram.—The electrocardiogram 
showed all gradations from normal “crista supraven- 
tricularis pattern,” through “right ventricular out- 
flow tract hypertrophy,” to undoubted “right ven- 
tricular hypertrophy.” * We believe that the rSR’ 
complex so frequently found in patients with atrial 
septal defect secundum is a manifestation of right 
ventricular outflow tract hypertrophy or dilatation 
and that it is not due to a conduction defect. This 
subject will be dealt with in greater detai} in an- 
other paper. In only one case was the electrocardio- 
gram normal for age. 

Fluoroscopy.—Fluoroscopy was, in this series, an 
indispensable part of the diagnostic study. Together 
with examination of the x-ray films, it provided 
valuable information. Several features were found 
to be particularly helpful. The vascular markings 
of the lung fields were accentuated and noted well 
out to the periphery. The heart was enlarged, as 
were the main, left, and right pulmonary arteries. 
The increased activity of these structures was also 
obvious, in contrast to the lack of prominence of 
the aorta, left atrium, and left ventricle. Taken to- 
gether, these features make up a pattern which 
becomes quite characteristic of atrial septal defect; 
departure from it at once arouses suspicion of 
either an additional lesion or a different diagnosis. 

In this series, the heart was enlarged in 95 cases, 
sometimes slightly and sometimes massively, though 
in most cases the enlargement was considerable. In 
all cases except one, the typical outline of the atrial 
septal defect was seen. 
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Cardiac Catheterization.—Early in the develop- 
ment of our understanding of the diagnostic pat- 
tern, cardiac catheterization was used as an aid to 
diagnosis and provided a wealth of data with which 
the postoperative findings could be compared. 
Ninety-three patients were studied in this fashion 
before operation, either at this center or at others 
prior to referral here. At the present time, catheteri- 
zation is not performed unless there are specific 
features which require clarification. 


Selection for Operation 


On the basis of the considerations outlined briefly 
above, 100 patients were operated on, each with 
the diagnosis of atria] septal defect secundum. Two 
patients were given diagnoses preoperatively of 
patent ductus arteriosus in addition and eight of 
anomolous pulmonary venous connections. These 
lesions were found to be present in each case. 
Another seven patients were found at operation to 
have anomalous pulmonary venous connections pre- 
viously undiagnosed. No cases of the Lutembacher 
syndrome or of pulmonic stenosis were found. 

When the patient is between the ages of 2 and 
45 years, the diagnosis of an uncomplicated atrial 
septal defect is a firm indication for operation. In 
older patients, other factors tend to weigh more 
heavily and must be carefully considered before 
operation is strongly advised. In the younger groups 
the problem of when not to advise operation is a 
more difficult one and is centered largely on the 
level of the pulmonary vascular resistance. The 
higher this is, and the lower the pulmonary blood 
flow, the higher is the risk of operation and the 
less the gain. We believe that the ideal time for 
operation is when the patient is between the ages 
of 2 and 10 years, the risk then being minimal and 
the gain from successful surgery the greatest. With 
the period of maximum growth still to come, ob- 
literation of the defect gives such patients an excel- 
lent chance to have a completely normal circulatory 
system in adult life. 

Operation was performed under conditions of 
hypothermia and inflow-outflow occlusion, accord- 
ing to techniques previously described.* No longer 
is there any doubt of the superiority of open-heart 
surgery in the handling of this lesion. It is essential 
that the exact relationships between the defect and 
the orifices of the various vessels entering the 
atriums should be accurately assessed visually. 
Since the success of the procedure depends on the 
reestablishment of a completely normal circulation, 
we are certain that direct vision is vital. Whether 
this is achieved by the use of hypothermia or the 
extracorporeal circulation is outside the scope of 
this article, and opinions will vary from center to 
center. 
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Results 


Operative Mortality.Seven patients died as a 
direct consequence of operation, all in the first 43 
cases. There were no operative deaths in the suc- 
ceeding 57 cases. Three patients died from post- 
operative thrombosis (one of pulmonary embolism, 
one of internal carotid artery thrombosis, and one 
of internal jugular vein thrombosis). One patient 
died as a result of postoperative bleeding; two pa- 
tients with a high pulmonary vascular resistance 
died a few days after operation from congestive 
cardiac failure. In the remaining case, the cause of 
death was not clear. The changes in blood-clotting 
mechanisms during hypothermia and anesthesia are 
discussed by von Kaulla and Swan.‘ It is felt that 
cooling to below 30 C (86 F) greatly increases the 
liability to these complications and also that the 
early postoperative institution of anticoagulant 
therapy, as soon as sanguineous drainage from the 
chest tubes has ceased, minimizes the risk of throm- 
bosis. Of the seven patients who died, four were 
“good risk” patients and three “poor risk,” having 
a high pulmonary vascular resistance. 

One other patient, aged 39, died at home eight 
weeks after operation. The cause of death is said 
to have been a cerebellar hemorrhage; she was re- 
ceiving anticoagulant therapy at the time. Of the 
remaining 92 patients, we have recent information 
on 91. 

Postoperative Assessment.—The success of opera- 
tion is measured by the changes which occur after 
operation in symptoms, signs, electrocardiogram, 
radiologic findings, and, in 44 patients, postopera- 
tive catheterization. If the defect has been com- 
pletely closed, the results of evaluation by all these 
methods show that there has been regression toward 
normal, If this regression does not occur within a 
few months, the question must at once be asked: 
“Why not?” 

Eighty-one patients are considered cured by all 
methods of evaluation. Three others are clinically 
cured; normal regression of symptoms, signs, elec- 
trocardiographic findings, and heart size occurred 
after operation, but postoperative cardiac catheteri- 
zation in these three still showed some left-to- 
right shunt at the atrial level. One of these patients 
was the last on whom interrupted sutures were 
used to close the atrial defect, and it is possible 
that some small gaps remain between sutures. One 
patient may still have a pulmonary vein draining 
into the right atrium. The third also had before 
operation anomalous pulmonary venous connec- 
tions into the right atrium. In none of these three 
patients is the shunt of any apparent hemodynamic 
importance. 

Two patients have left-to-right shunts at the 
atrial level which are of consequence. One is a 
12-year-old boy; he was operated on in August, 
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1954. Postoperative catheterization showed com- 
plete obliteration of the shunt, and he has remained 
without significant symptoms. However, the elec- 
trocardiogram failed to reveal any regression to- 
ward normal and further catheterization recently 
has revealed that there is now a shunt. He was also 
a patient in one of the early cases, on whom inter- 
rupted sutures were used. The other patient is a 
45-year-old woman with an extremely large heart 
and tricuspid insufficiency but a low pulmonary 
vascular resistance. Repeated catheterization seven 
months after operation showed persistence of the 
shunt at the atrial level, and she is unimproved. 

One patient, now aged 18, did well in all respects 
for 18 months after operation but since then, over 
the succeeding two years, has become progressively 
more disabled by dyspnea and fatigue, accompa- 
nied by the development of central cyanosis and 
finger clubbing. The cause of this has recently been 
established to be the shunting of inferior vena caval 
blood directly into the left atrium. 

Two patients have been troubled by postopera- 
tive arrhythmias. One of these, aged 37, has palpi- 
tations and some dyspnea on effort due to atrial 
flutter. The other, aged 31, had a grossly enlarged 
heart at operation and had been in cardiac failure. 
In her case, the arrhythmia has been inimical to 
her progress. Our latest report, six months after 
surgery, indicates that she is now improving. 

One patient, aged 18, also had a large heart pre- 
operatively and still has some breathlessness on 
effort one year after operation. However, he has 
shown improvement. Finally, a housewife 33 years 
of age, who had severe pulmonary vascular changes 
before operation, has shown no regression of her 
pulmonary hypertension in the nine months since 
operation, despite successful closure of her atrial 
septal defect. Though she says that she feels better, 
she is still mildly incapacitated and shows no ob- 
jective evidence of improvement. 

Thus, of the 91 patients of whom we have recent 
information, only 4 give grounds for serious con- 
cern, 2 due to the persistence of a significant left- 
to-right shunt, one due to the development of 
central cyanosis, and one due to the presence of 
apparently irreversible pulmonary vascular disease. 


Summary 


At the present time, 125 patients with an atrial 
septal defect of the secundum type have been op- 
erated on at this center under conditions of hypo- 
thermia, inflow-outflow occlusion, and direct-vision 
open-heart surgery. This report briefly analyzes the 
experience gained in the first 100 consecutive cases. 

There were seven deaths due to surgery, all in 
the first 43 patients. In the last 82 patients there 
have been no deaths. The indication for operation, 
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PREGNANCY IN THE PATIENT WITH ILEOSTOMY AND COLECTOMY 


Fred O. Priest, M.D., Richard K. Gilchrist, M.D. 


and 


John S. Long, M.D., Chicago 


To deny a young woman the right to have a baby 
is a severe sentence to hand down. For the childless 
woman the effect of such a decision may be irrepa- Surgeons have been reluctant to perform 
rable psychological trauma. The existence of an ileostomy for intractable ulcerative colitis in 
ileostomy per se does not warrant such a sentence. young women because the existence of the 
Our experience with the patient after ileostomy ileostomy was believed to militate against 
and colectomy leads us to the conclusion that she pregnancy and subsequent parturition. This 
may undergo pregnancy and delivery without un- belief is unsettled by a study of seven pa- 
due risk. The type of delivery is dictated not by tients with ileostomy and colectomy. In all 
the existing ileostomy, but by those factors which there were 13 subsequent pregnancies, of 
decide the type of delivery in any obstetric patient. which 3 terminated in early spontaneous 

Although pregnancy complicated by idiopathic abortions while 10 went on to term and re- 
ulcerative colitis does not fall within the scope of sulted in live births. In 9 of the 10 term preg- 
this discussion, it seems pertinent to point out the nancies the patient was delivered per vagi- 
following facts. Pregnancy brings about adverse nam, and only one had to be delivered by 
and unpredictable effects in the majority of in- cesarean section. There was no maternal mor- 
stances. These patients must be watched very care- tality. In the past, unpredictable exacerba- 
fully, and it may become necessary to interrupt the tions of ulcerative colitis have been a serious 
pregnancy in the interest of the life of the mother. danger in pregnancy. The experiences here 
There seems to be less chance of an exacerbation of recorded show that young women with other- 
the disease the longer it has been quiescent before wise intractable colitis can be treated by 
the onset of pregnancy; however, the risk of a ileostomy and colectomy without fear of sub- 
flare-up is always present. We feel that pregnancy sequent inability to bear children. 
should be discouraged in those women in whom 
the disease is moderately active. Abramson and 


From the departments of general surgery and obstetrics and gyne- 1 se ti 4 
cology, Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital. co-workers ' made similar observations and reported 
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cerative colitis reviewed the literature thoroughly 
and concluded that, although the colitis may have 
little effect on the pregnancy itself, the pregnancy 
may cause severe and unpredictable effects on the 
colitis. 

During the past 15 years ileostomy or ileostomy 
and colectomy have been done more and more 
frequently in uncontrolled cases of ulcerative colitis 
with its various complications. Quite obviously 
then, we shall encounter many young women who 
have had such surgery and who are desirous of 
having children. Our advice should mean much to 
them and particularly to the childless woman. 
Certainly, the presence of an ileostomy does not 
make it more difficult for her to become pregnant. 
In fact, the improvement in her general health 
after an ileostomy and colectomy may increase her 
chances of becoming pregnant. 

The most likely questions from these women will 
be: 1. After this surgery can I, with a fair degree 
of safety, go through pregnancy? 2. What are the 
chances of difficulty with the ileostomy? 3. Do I 
need special care during the pregnancy? 4. What 
type of delivery may I anticipate? To answer these 
questions honestly and intelligently each of us 
needs to keep accurate records of such patients 
coming under our care and to report our results. 

We have advised those young women who have 
ulcerative colitis and who are contemplating mar- 
riage that they can expect a normal rate of concep- 
tion after excision of the colon and the rectum. 
Because of the possibility of the uterus becoming 
fixed in retroversion, one of us (R. K. G.) has made 
it a practice to fix the fundus with two mattress 
sutures of 00 absorbable chromic surgical suture 
(catgut) to the lower end of the incision in the 
anterior abdominal wall. Also, at the time of re- 
construction of the pelvic peritoneal floor, we have 
made certain that both tubes and ovaries lie free 
within the abdominal cavity. Each of our young 
women so treated has become pregnant, and has 
been able to care for her children and household 
duties. 

During the past seven years all of our operations 
have been ileostomy, total colectomy, and abdom- 
inoperineal resection of the rectum in one stage. 
The ileostomy has been constructed with a short 
rosebud with mucosa to skin sutures. 

The rectovaginal fistulas ‘0 commonly seen in 
these patients before resection have healed and 
have given no trouble at the time of delivery. 
Partial intestinal obstruction during the latter 
months of pregnancy has at times been due to im- 
paction in the terminal ileum. This may be relieved 
by gentle irrigation through a catheter passed 
through the ileostomy. 

Let us review some of the larger series of cases 
of pregnancy after ileostomy, colectomy, and ab- 
dominoperineal resection. Scudmore and co-work- 
ers * report seven pregnancies in five women, with 
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one early abortion (14%) and six live births (86%). 
In this group some mild complications with the 
ileac stoma were encountered. Two patients had 
partial intestinal obstruction which responded to 
medical management. The six infants were de- 
livered per vaginam. The episiotomy in three 
instances healed slowly. 

Bacon * reports seven pregnancies in seven wom- 
en after ileostomy and total colectomy, all of whom 
were delivered per vaginam at term without com- 
plications. He pleads for delivery through the 
vagina instead of by elective cesarean section 
simply because the rectum had been removed. 

A colleague of ours, Dr. Clarence Dennis of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has written us that he has had 
eight pregnancies in seven women after total colec- 
tomy. All of them were carried to full term and 
seven of the eight infants were delivered by elec- 
tive cesarean section. A section had been planned 
for the eighth patient, but she surprised her ob- 
stetrician by a normal delivery with no complica- 
tions. We cannot agree with his choice of delivery 
by section unless it is dictated by other factors. In 
agreement with the method of delivery by Dennis, 
however, Hull and Magee * state that after removal 
of the rectum the perineum is fixed and inelastic, 
thus making vaginal delivery dangerous, if not 
impossible. Along with Bacon * and Scudmore and 
co-workers *° we have found no such difficulty. 

To the above 22 pregnancies with 21 term de- 
liveries after ileostomy and colectomy we should 
like to add our series which includes 13 pregnancies 
in seven women with the following outcome: 10 
term pregnancies (77%) and 3 early spontaneous 
abortions (23%). Of these 10 term pregnancies, 9 
(90%) patients were delivered per vaginam. One 
(10%) was delivered by cesarean section. By in- 
cluding our 10 patients there is a total of 31 term 
pregnancies, all of which terminated in live births, 
with no maternal mortality. We have had no diffi- 
culty with the perineum at delivery. An adequate 
episiotomy can be made with safety in the absence 
of the rectum. One of our patients, a multipara, re- 
quired no episiotomy. 


Report of Cases 


Case 1.—A patient developed symptoms of ulcerative 
colitis at the age of 12. By the age of 20 she had undergone 
two operations for rectoperineal fistulas. Fifteen years after 
the onset of her disease an ileostomy and colectomy were 
performed, with a rapid recovery. Two years later she be- 
came pregnant; her weight increased to 155 Ib. (70.3 kg.), 
she delivered normally after a 12-hour labor. She again be- 
came pregnant after three months. This pregnancy also 
ended uneventfully. Since that time she has had two early 
spontaneous abortions without complications. She is well and 
is an advocate of this operation before pregnancy. 


Case 2.—This patient had her first symptoms of acute 
ulcerative colitis at the age of 23. Two months later she 
entered the hospital and remained four and one-half months 
on medical management. One and one-half years later an 
ileostomy and colectomy were performed. Ten months later 
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she became pregnant. During pregnancy she remained well 
and comfortable except for an occasional cramping sensation 
near the ileostomy stoma. She gained 25 Ib. (11.3 kg.) and 
her hemoglobin level rose from 10 to 13 Gm. per 100 cc. 
She was delivered by outlet forceps after an 11-hour labor. 
The postpartum course was uneventful. Although her condi- 
tion remained good, she had a vaginal Pomeroy sterilization 
six years later. 


Case 3.—This patient was unmarried. Ulcerative colitis 
was diagnosed at age 13. Four years later an ileostomy was 
performed, and two years later the last stage of the colostomy 
was completed. Ten years after treatment for the colitis, 
she was hospitalized for pulmonary tuberculosis, and while 
still under pulmonary therapy she became pregnant. She 
gained 19 lb. (8.6 kg.) in the pregnancy. In the seventh 
month of gestation she had evidence of a partial bowel ob- 
struction which responded to conservative management. She 
was delivered by low forceps at term after a 14-hour spon- 
taneous labor. There were no postpartum complications. 


Case 4.—This woman, aged 31, had her first symptoms of 
ulcerative colitis at age 16. Two years later she weighed 
80 Ib. (36.3 kg.) and entered the hospital for colectomy and 
ileostomy. She was free of complications from that time on. 
Seven years after surgery she delivered a 6-lb. (2,721 Gm.) 
infant in her 38th week after a 13-hour labor. A central 
episiotomy was used. Two years later she had another un- 
eventful pregnancy and delivered normally a 6-lb. infant 
in breech presentation after a seven-hour labor. Her hemo- 
globin level ranged between 11.5 and 12 Gm. per 100 cc. 
with each pregnancy. 


Case 5.—This woman had one pregnancy prior to the onset 
of her ulcerative colitis. She had one pregnancy and a thera- 
peutic abortion after the onset of her disease. There was 
almost continual bleeding and the development of several 
fistulas in the four years prior to her colectomy and ileostomy. 
Five years after this operation she became pregnant and 
progressed satisfactorily until the seventh month, at which 
time she developed a partial intestinal obstruction which re- 
sponded to conservative treatment. She delivered two weeks 
before term a 6-Ib. 15-0z. (3,147 Gm.) baby after a five-hour 
labor. Her hemoglobin level was 11 Gm. per 100 cc, Four 
years later she delivered an 8-lb. 3-0z. (3,714 Gm.) infant 
normally after a four-hour labor. She has been well since 
then. 


Case 6.—This patient, aged 34, developed symptoms of 
ulcerative colitis at age 26 after the birth of her first child. 
Eight months after the onset of her disease an ileostomy was 
performed. The colon continued to be inflamed and 11 
months later a hemicolectomy was performed. Several months 
later she had a spontaneous abortion. The remaining colon 
was removed one and one-half years later. Her fourth preg- 
nancy, or the second since the colectomy, occurred six years 
after her primary surgery. She had an uneventful pregnancy 
and delivered a 7-lb. (3,175 Gm.) infant normally after a 
five-hour labor. Her hemoglobin level on admission was 14 
Gm. per 100 cc. One month later she developed an abdomi- 
nal wall abscess adjacent to the ileostomy which required 
incision and drainage. Recovery was rapid and complete. 


CasE 7.—This woman, aged 32, first developed ulcerative 
colitis at age 14. Six years later she had an ileostomy. The 
remaining colon was removed in two stages the following 
year. Her only complaint thereafter was an occasional en- 
teritis. Ten years after the ileostomy she became pregnant. 
In the sixth month she developed an intussusception of the 
terminal ileum which had to be revised. The pregnancy was 
marked by nausea above the usual amount and an occasional 
episode of diarrhea. She was delivered at term by a low 
fundal cesarean section after a 22-hour trial of labor with 
the breech presenting. Seventy-two hours after delivery she 
developed a volvulus with gangrene of the terminal ileum 
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which was resected and revised. She was discharged im- 
proved and remained that way for one year when she devel- 
oped acute abdominal pain with a transient partial obstruc- 
tion, which responded to conservative therapy. 


Conclusions 


It is relatively safe for the young woman with 
an ileostomy and colectomy to go through preg- 
nancy. Early and adequate prenatal care is of the 
utmost importance. The care of each patient should 
be individualized in the joint decision of the sur- 
geon, the gastroenterologist, and the obstetrician. 

Seven women had 10 live births in 10 term preg- 
nancies. Three pregnancies terminated in early 
spontaneous abortions. There was no maternal 
mortality. In 9 of the 10 term pregnancies the pa- 
tient was delivered per vaginam; one was delivered 
by cesarean section. No difficulty with the perineum 
was encountered at vaginal delivery. 

Three patients had evidence of partial small in- 
testinal obstruction. Each of them responded to 
medical management. One patient developed an 
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Term Normal 12 None 
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section partum obstruction 


intussusception at six months gestation and re- 
quired a revision of the ileostomy. This patient was 
delivered by cesarean section, after which she de- 
veloped obstruction requiring resection of the 
terminal ileum. 

We feel that the young woman with ileostomy 
and colectomy may lead a relatively normal life and 
may undergo pregnancy with the expectation of a 
normal delivery in most instances. 


720 N. Michigan Ave. (11) (Dr. Priest). 
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MEDICAL-LEGAL ASPECTS OF INJURIES TO THE NECK 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


Charles J. Frankel, M.D., Charlottesville, Va. 


The term “whiplash injury” was fathered by the 
medical profession and popularized in an article by 
Gay and Abbott which appeared in THe JouRNAL 
in 1953.' Since 1954, the term “whiplash injury” has 
become the darling of the plaintiff's attorneys and 
the bane of the defendant's atorneys. A persuasive 
lawyer with a modicum of histrionic ability can 
almost make a jury follow the course of his client’s 
head and neck as it snaps backward two or three 
feet and is then propelled forward. Today, because 
of the confusion engendered by the faulty termi- 
nology, most physicians would like to rename the 
monster they created. One well-known authority 
has suggested “necklash injury.” That substitution 
would still lead to confusion, inasmuch as many 
of the injuries sustained by the bony elements of 
the neck are not caused by any real lashing move- 
meut. It might be more useful to return to our phys- 
ical findings as a source of our descriptive termi- 
nology. Why not call a sprain a sprain, a concussion 
a concussion, and a fracture exactly what is it? 

Where equally competent and reputable physi- 
cians draw conclusions that are almost completely 
contradictory and opposite, it is no wonder that 
attorneys, simply by reading the medical literature, 
can find any variety of opinion that will best serve 
their purpose. In a law journal recently, an editorial 
which introduced a symposium on whiplash injury 
stated; 

It is amazing how attorneys can support their theory of 
the case, whether for the plaintiff or for the defense, by 
showing adverse doctors specific supporting medical literature 
on whiplash from authoritative journals—like THe JouRNAL 
of the American Medical Association or journals of the spe- 
cialties of neurosurgery or orthopedics. 

When it is a matter of convincing a doctor or lawyer on 
medical causation or evaluation of disability, current perti- 
nent medical articles or books pertaining to whiplash will 
invariably impress them with the reliability of the medical 
basis for one’s theories. 

Some recently reported cases have shown how ef- 
fectively articles on whiplash from THe JourRNAL 
can be used in effective cross-examination of de- 
fense medical witnesses. It may be proper for plain- 
tiffs counsel to test the knowledge and accuracy of 
defendent’s physician on cross-examination by read- 
ing pertinent extracts from THE JouRNAL pertaining 
to whiplash and to ask whether he disagrees with 
what has been read. Confronted with the authority 
of THe JouRNAL, most physicians on the witness 
stand would be inclined to agree with what had 
been written therein. This, of course, is influential 
in reducing the weight of adverse medical testi- 


~ Read before the Section on Orthopedic Surgery at the 107th Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical Associa’ 
25, 1958. 


tion, San Francisco, June 


It is fallacious to speak of all injuries to 
the neck in automobile accidents as whiplash 
injuries and to classify all patients with true 
whiplash injuries into one group. There is a 
gamut of injuries from the inconsequential to 
the fatal, and injuries to the neck vary not 
only in degree but also in kind. Confusion 
and injustice can be avoided only if all par- 
ties, including lawyers and physicians, are 
objective, explicit, and honest in handling 
cases of personal injury. The physician who 
is consulted should be thorough in his exam- 
ination, keep good records, be prepared to 
translate his medical phrases into practical 
terms, and bring charts, models, or other 
visual aids with him to court for the informa- 
tion of judge and jury. A just settlement de- 
pends on the mutual respect and cooperation 
of the medical and legal professions. 


mony even when a physician disagrees with what 
has been stated in THE JouRNAL. Attorneys may 
effectively demonstrate to the fact finders (the jury ) 
that the physician is disagreeing with a widely 
accepted authority. However, there are certain dan- 
gers in using articles or textbooks to discredit medi- 
cal witnesses, if the attorney improperly quotes per- 
tinent and favorable sections from them to the jury 
on summation. This is especially so when an attor- 
ney confronts an adverse medical witness with a 
dozen or more accepted medical authorities which 
he refuses to admit as authoritative and/or dis- 
agrees with entirely. Then, in the closing argument, 
the attorney emphasizes to the jury the fact that 
the adverse physician maintains his own opinion in 
the face of a dozen other widely accepted medical 
authorities whose opinions were contrary to his own. 
This may contribute to prejudicial error. 

Attorneys will find, in reading the medical litera- 
ture, information which will best support their the- 
ories for defense or prosecution in present or future 
whiplash cases. It is imperative to bear in mind 
that generalized conclusions drawn from one physi- 
cian’s study of 100 or more cases are not of necessity 
representative of the conclusions that might be 
drawn if 1,000 or more, treated by physicians from 
all sections of the United States, were evaluated. 
Thus, the reports by Gay and Abbott,’ Gotten,’ 
and others simply represent their findings, and the 
many variables that come into play in the possible 
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causation of neck injuries cannot be taken into ac- 
count. Among these variables are preexisting ar- 
thritis or disease, the normal or abnormal posture of 
the patient, the age, the force with which the ve- 
hicle was struck, and the position of the patient in- 
side the vehicle. A statistical study—which must in- 
clude more than 1,000 cases, would be more truly 
representative. The editor of the law journal con- 
cludes: 

From the point of view of medical terminology and whip- 
lash, there are advantages in using one of several accepted 
medical terms for whiplash disability. Certain plaintiff's 
medical terms in the form of “whiplash injury” or “disc in- 
jury” in the neck, will give an implication of a greater amount 
of disability. On the other hand, medical terms like “neck 
strain” or “cervical syndrome” could effectively be used by 
the defense and imply less disability. Since all of these terms 
are accepted medical diagnosis today, it is important that one 
case should be prosecuted or defended on the basis of such 
specific diagnosis—depending on whether one is representing 
the plaintiff or defendant. 

It is difficult to deny that confusion does arise 
whenever neck injuries produced by a whiplash-like 
mechanism terminate in a court of law. A reevalua- 
tion of the symptom complex of injuries to the neck 
may, therefore, serve a useful purpose if only to 
place the physician where he belongs, namely, as 
an impartial agent whose sole interest is providing 
for the welfare of his patient instead of being an 
advocate for plaintiff or defendant. 

The National Safety Council has estimated that 
15% of all automobile accidents occur when a car 
is struck from behind, usually when the forward 
vehicle is stopped. An indeterminate number of 
vehicles are struck from the side and front. Such 
forces are likely to be responsible for a more dis- 
abling type of injury than is usually found after the 
flexion or extension movement of the head. Bechtol 
used dummies to demonstrate that accidents and 
crashes at 10 miles per hour were responsible for 
more damage than were crashes at higher speeds. 


Mechanics of the Injury and Anatomy 


It has been recognized that forced motion of the 
head and neck in one direction with the body as a 
base is often followed by a sharp motion in the op- 
posite direction. The various forces that may be 
transmitted to the neck are compression, disten- 
tion, bending, shearing, and torsion. If the forward 
motion of the body within the carrier suddenly 
stops, the head continues forward, but if the body 
and the carrier are suddenly propelled forward, as 
in rear-end collisions or in catapult launchings, 
the head is whipped backward. Then, in rebound, 
it is driven forward, completing the first full so- 
called lash movement. If the head and neck are 
turned at the time of impact or if the impact comes 
from the side, severe torsional forces may then be 
transmitted to the neck and the structures within. 

The mechanical structures of the neck are so 
constituted that the neck can tilt forward, back- 
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ward, and sideward and rotate by a gliding motion 
in the facets. Extremes of motion are limited by the 
anterior, posterior, and lateral ligaments as well as 
the capsule and fibrous tissue structures which sur- 
round the joints. 

The relationship of the covertebral joints to the 
vertebral artery and the cervical nerve roots must 
be understood before one can begin to appreciate 
and believe the injured patient’s complaints and 
symptoms. The nature of the intervertebral disk, 
the physical chemical properties, and its newly dis- 
covered though meager nerve supply must also be 
more fully understood. With loss of water content 
and concomitant loss of height of the disk, there 
may be an altered mechanical alignment of the 
cervical spine. There may result abnormal compres- 
sion force on the posterior ligaments through which 
the peripheral and autonomic nerves must pass, 
hence, the not uncommon sensory, motor, and sym- 
pathetic nerve manifestations which are often de- 
monstrable by electromyographic studies.* 

The normal fundamental anatomy of the neck 
must also be understood if deviations from the nor- 
mal are to be recognized. The special design of the 
atlas and the axis permits nodding, rotation, and 
lateral bending movements of the head. Motions 
in the other cervical joints consist of forward flex- 
ion, extension, lateral bending, and rotation. The 
last two movements occur together. 

The ligaments are lax enough to allow normal 
movement. Abnormal laxity may give rise to dislo- 
cations or allow an abnormal amount of movement 
to occur, thereby increasing the wear and tear and 
stress on the joints. Excessive movement of the at- 
lantoaxial joints is controlled by the strong check 
ligaments. The odontoid process of the axis may be 
fractured. When such injuries are accompanied by 
tears of the check ligaments and capsule, posterior 
dislocation of the atlas can occur. Anterior disloca- 
tions may occur when the ligaments and capsule 
are torn.* 

The secondary joints or intervertebral disks are 
narrower in the cervical region. The vertical diam- 
eter anteriorly is from two to three times greater 
than posteriorly. The nucleus pulposus is more an- 
terior than in other disks and is, therefore, less sub- 
ject to rupture than is the nucleus in the lumbar 
disk. 

The shape and inclination of the primary articular 
processes and the slight laxity of the ligaments and 
capsule structures contribute to the range of normal 
motion. The important joints of Luschka * are small 
synovial articulations measuring 2 by 4 to 3 by 6 
mm. They are situated between the five lower cer- 
vical vertebrae and lie anteromedial to the mixed 
nerve root and posteromedial to the vertebral ar- 
tery, veins, and sympathetic nerve supply. The sig- 
nificance of injuries involving Luschka joints is 
based on their proximity to the important nerve 
and vascular structures as well as the ligaments. The 
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lower cervical nerve roots, being relatively fixed in 
position, may be exposed to trauma or compression, 
particularly when the neck is flexed at the moment 
of impact, as when a vehicle is struck from behind. 
Pain may be referred from nerve roots which, as 
they leave the bony outlet or foramens, are com- 
pressed by inflamed ligaments and capsules, adhe- 
sions, and pressure from osteophytes and_thick- 
ened soft tissues, including a thickened ligamentum 
flavum. 

It is thought that the Luschka joints restrict later- 
al flexion of the neck and may prevent lateral herni- 
ation of the nucleus pulposus. Morton ° states that 
nerve symptoms are more frequently caused by 
Luschka joint exostoses than by osteophytes arising 
from the apophysial joints. Exostoses from Luschka 
joints may encroach on the vertebral artery and be 
partially responsible for the so-called shoulder- 
hend syndrome. The complications from lateral or 
oblique flexion forces must not be minimized, since 
such forces are responsible for injuries to the 
Luschka joints and to the surrounding sensitive and 
important soft tissue structures. 

An analysis of 75 patients with preexisting de- 
generative changes in the neck revealed only 7 with 
a definite diagnosis of herniated disk. It may be 
that clinical symptoms pertaining to cervical nerve 
roots are more often due to the arthritic and de- 
generative changes of the synovial joints of Luschka. 
It has been suggested that many of the hard pro- 
trusions removed by neurosurgeons are spurs and 
calcareous deposits formed on or near the Luschka 
joints. This is a field of inquiry which has not been 
pursued too well. 

The joints between the sixth and seventh cervical 
vertebrae are freely movable; however, the less 
mobile joints between the fourth and fifth and fifth 
and sixth vertebrae are more vulnerable to stress 
and injury. Careful x-ray examination is necessary 
to localize injuries in this area. 

The absence of posterior joints between the head 
and the atlas and the atlas and the axis leaves the 
first two spinal nerves without an intervertebral 
canal. The other five vertebrae do have foramens 
through which passes a spinal nerve. Whenever 
the head is turned, there is a gliding motion be- 
tween the lateral intervertebral joints. Forced mo- 
tion may subject the roots and the accompanying 
blood vessels to irritation and injury. 


Sympathetic Nervous System 


In order to more fully understand the picture of 
the cervical nerve root irritation, the role of the 
sympathetic nervous system must be examined and 
understood. The cervical nerve roots are composed 
of motor and sensory fibers only. The dorsal and 
upper two lumbar roots contain specialized com- 
municating elements, which in the case of the upper 
two dorsal roots serve to join the cervical roots and 
procede upward to the cervical ganglions. From 
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the cervical ganglions fibers pass to the cervical 
nerves, the cranial nerves, the heart, the arteries 
of the head, neck, and arms, and other important 
structures. Other fibers contact or communicate 
with small special meningeal nerves before they 
run back through the intervertebral foramens to 
supply the dura. The special meningeal nerves also 
supply a portion of the sensation of the ligaments. 

Irritation directly to the sympathetic nerves may 
give rise to symptoms which are identical with 
those arising from primary injury or irritation of 
the cervical roots. Conversely, primary irritation to 
the roots may secondarily irritate the sympathetic 
innervation and cause thorough confusion. It is 
because of this confusion that many learned investi- 
gators agree that the explanation of the mechanism 
of pain in the neck and back is still incomplete. 

The soft tissues that surround the bony com- 
ponents of the neck are more frequently injured 
than are the vertebrae. The muscles attached to 
the upper two vertebral bodies, as well as the 
blood vessels that supply them, may be contused, 
stretched, or torn. Hematomas may form and give 
rise to pain extending from the second vertebra to 
the undersurface of the scalp. The sternomastoid 
muscle is frequently injured by the oblique injury. 
Pain in the angle of the jaw near the ear is not 
infrequent. The patient may also complain of a 
painful neuralgia which is often overlooked. 

As severe injuries to the muscles in the surround- 
ing fascia heal, small neuromas or fibrocytic nodules 
may form and create painful “trigger points.” Mo- 
tion of the neck may thus be limited. Prolonged 
supportive measures may be responsible for the 
development of fibrosis. Prolonged and unrelieved 
muscle spasm may lead to the same complications. 
When to begin movement and how to relieve spasm 
calls for sound medical thinking and judgment. 
Muscle relaxants, traction, and other physiothera- 
peutic measures are often used. 


Eye, Ear, and Balance 


Eye.—Pupils of the eyes and the associated struc- 
tures can provide many valuable clues in the diag- 
nosis of residual trauma from injuries about the 
neck. Interruption or dysfunction of the sympa- 
thetic pathways to the head may produce Horner's 
syndrome: (1) dropping of upper eyelid, (2) con- 
striction of pupil, and (3) loss of ability to tear 
or water. Patients with so-called whiplash injuries 
frequently complain of blurred vision or difficulty 
with focusing. Dilated pupils and a flattened lens 
may result from sympathetic stimulation. The study 
of pupillary oscillations with the slit lamp may well 
become a routine office procedure when the reali- 
zation of the part that eye changes play in evalu- 
ating neck injuries becomes more apparent. 

Ear.—Cervical trauma rarely produces symptoms 
of otological significance other than pain to the 
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ear. The patient’s complaints of dizziness of a tran- 
sitory nature, loss of hearing, and pain require a 
careful ear, nose, and throat examination. 
Balance.—The tonic neck reflexes act in adjusting 
the tone of postural muscles throughout the body. 
A change in the position of the head brought about 
by even a slight asymmetrical tension in the head 
or neck may make tasks requiring accuracy very 
difficult. Injuries to nerves, muscles, and tendons of 
the neck can seriously decrease the quality of per- 
formance of highly skilled industrial workers. 


Symptoms 


Injury.—Collision from behind usually thrusts the 
head acutely backward. The neck muscles attempt 
to compensate and right the position of the head; 
instead, overcompensation may develop, and the 
neck is forced forward. It is the latter movement 
that is thought to produce the greatest damage 
through the mechanism of deceleration. 

Concussion to the spinal cord and the base of 
the brain may develop during the acceleration ex- 
tension movement and, more often, during the de- 
celeration oscillation of the head. The capsular 
tissues and the accessory ligaments may stretch or 
tear. Swelling within these structures from hemor- 
rhage may compress the nerve roots. Lateral or 
rotational forces, as when a vehicle is struck from 
the side, may alter the size of the intervertebral 
foramens and further irritate a cervical nerve root. 
Extensive tears of the ligaments and capsular struc- 
tures may allow anterior or posterior dislocations 
of the vertebral bodies. Such injuries to the soft 
tissues are, of course, not visualized by x-rays. 

Individuals past 30 years of age and those with 
a history of trauma or disease of the bony and soft 
tissue elements of the neck often may show evi- 
dence of degenerative changes about the articular 
processes of the lateral joints of Luschka or on the 
forward lips of the vertebral bodies. These spurs 
or osteophytes diminish the normal flexibility and 
mobility of the ligaments and joints and tend to 
give the neck a diminished resistance to the shock 
of severe forces which have been applied to the 
area. Spurs may be broken loose, and, when such 
an injury is so demonstrated by the x-ray examina- 
tion, the examiner should be alerted to the pres- 
ence of injuries to the contiguous ligaments and 
soft structures. What is seen by x-ray then may 
be only the minor manifestations of a more serious 
injury to the soft tissues. The more troublesome 
complications often go unheeded, since the x-rays 
are capable of showing only bone shadows clearly. 

Symptoms may be divided into six categories: 
(1) transient sprain, (2) cerebral concussion, (3) 
cervical radiculitis and soft tissue injuries, (4) sub- 
luxation, (5) fractures with or without subluxation, 
(6) disk involvement, and (7) psychoneurotic 
changes. 
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Transient Sprain.—When a vehicle is struck from 
behind and the occupants have been forewarned, 
they can often brace themselves and avoid the 
severe muscular forces that are exerted on relaxed 
tissues. Paradoxically, forces from cars which strike 
at excessive speeds may do less damage than those 
from cars which strike at 10 miles per hour or less. 
The greater impact may dislodge the occupants 
as well as the seats, thus dissipating some of the 
force applied to the neck. The patiert may com- 
plain of transient stiffness in the cervical muscles 
and may exhibit, on x-ray, a temporary loss of the 
normal cervical curve. Response to rest, heat, and 
sedation is usually rapid. 

Cerebral Concussion—The deceleration injury 
may, in a large number of cases (22-30%), produce 
concussion to the frontal and occipital areas of 
the brain. Torsional forces may, likewise, involve the 
brain stem, the area of the brain just above the 
spinal cord. The symptoms range from loss of con- 
sciousness for a varied period to confusion, dizzi- 
ness or vertigo, headache, inability to concentrate, 
and disorientation. Some of the symptoms have 
been found to last for several years. 

Cervical Radiculitis and Soft Tissue Injuries.— 
Symptoms of pain along the course of specific 
nerve roots or into a particular muscle area are 
common. More than one-third of my patients could 
be classified as having such findings and com- 
plaints. The most common complaint is of pain 
and rigidity in the muscles on one or both sides of 
the neck posteriorly. When the injury has been 
fairly severe, the patient may complain of swelling 
or edema due to irritation and injury to the under- 
lying ligaments and muscles in front of the cervical 
vertebrae. This finding is transitory and can only 
be elicited by the physician who sees the patient 
immediately or soon after the accident occurs. 
There may be change in the reflexes of the arms 
(biceps and triceps), and pain may radiate into 
the occipital region, shoulder, arms, chest, hands, 
2nd jaw. Pupils may be dilated, and transitory ver- 
tigo is not uncommon. 

Injuries to the neck do not always give immedi- 
ate symptoms. Often the onset of pain may occur 
several days after the injury or, in stoic persons, 
may not come to the attention of any physician for 
several weeks. Slight pain on motion of the neck 
with progressive increase of the pain and secondary 
splinting, or rigidity of the muscles, is perhaps the 
most common finding in this type of injury. Too 
often, the patient who first complains of pain sev- 
eral days after the accident is accused of malinger- 
ing. It is not uncommon for patients who have 
sustained fractures of the vertebrae to complain 
of little or no pain for periods of several days to 
several months. 

Objective findings or symptoms which persist 
for a month or more suggest the possibility of a 
chronic course which may last for as long as two 
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or three years. Persistent rigidity in the muscle 
groups may lead to irreversible changes in the 
make-up of the muscles and the ligaments. Rela- 
tively flexible tissues may be converted into flexi- 
ble, almost avascular scar tissue, with a lower 
resistance to reinjury. It is for this reason that im- 
mobilization of the muscles of the neck for pro- 
longed periods is often contraindicated, since this 
type of overtreatment may, in itself, lead to the 
same irreversible changes that develop after serious 
injuries. 

Subluxation.—Ruptures of the ligaments and cap- 
sular tissues may allow forward or backward dis- 
locations of the vertebrae, depending on which 
ligament is torn and how severe the injury may be. 
Such dislocations may reduce themselves spon- 
taneously and may not be noted unless special 
x-ray techniques are used. These include careful 
lateral x-rays taken with the neck in flexion and 
extension. Muscle splinting and rigidity may have 
to be released by the use of orally given mus- 
cle relaxants or by the injection of local anesthetic 
agents. Extreme care must be taken to avoid un- 
guarded excursion of the neck and possible sub- 
sequent injury to the cord. 

Posterior dislocation may occur without evidence 
of accompanying fracture. This displacement usu- 
ally follows a severe hyperextension force. Anterior 
dislocations may occur when the neck is in flexion, 
particularly at the time of impact. Directly after 
such an injury (dislocation) there may be spon- 
taneous correction and maintenance of correction 
by muscle splinting or spasm. Infrequently, with 
severe dislocations there may be cord involvement 
either by contusion and swelling with transient 
paresis or paralysis or by severance of the cord 
and subsequent irreversible paraplegia or quadri- 
plegia. 

Fractures.—Compression forces, such as in lash 
injuries, may fracture or crush to a varying degree 
the vertebral bodies, particularly the fifth and sixth 
cervical vertebrae, which are relatively immobile. 
Fractures of the odontoid process are rare and are 
often overlooked. Special x-ray techniques may 
have to be used to identify the fractures. 

Fractures of the spinous processes are also rare. 
I have only seen one such case resulting from a 
lash injury. Dislocations can accompany fractures 
of the cervical arches. Torsional lash stresses are 
thought to be responsible for this more serious type 
of injury. 

Cervical Disk Involvement.—The use of the term 
“cervical disk” unfortunately has been taken to 
indicate that a rupture has taken place and is re- 
sponsible for irritation of nerves which are thought 
to, but do not, lie immediately posterior to the 
disks. The disks have a high water content, and it 
is the liquidity of the mass that makes up the disk 
which allows it to absorb some of the shock of 
weight-bearing of falls which would otherwise be 
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transmitted directly to the spinal cord and brain 
and cause concussion and permanent injury. The 
nucleus pulposus is embedded forward of the mid- 
dle of the disk in the cervical area. Surrounding the 
whole disk is the tough ligamentous structure, the 
annulus fibrosus, which may be torn or ruptured 
during the extension-flexion movement of the neck. 

Immediate symptoms of pressure on the cord or 
the nerve roots are most unusual from lash types 
of injury. Gay and Abbott ' have estimated that 20% 
of their patients develop full-blown cases of the 
ruptured disk syndrome 18 to 24 months after the 
initial injury. It is my belief, and other authorities 
agree, that symptoms from the so-called ruptured 
cervical disk syndrome are more often caused by 
injuries to the lateral intervertebral joints which 
are in continguity with important nerves and arter- 
ies. Where there is a severe tear in the annulus and 
posterior longitudinal ligament, ruptures of the 
cervical disk may be more likely to compress the 
cord rather than the cervical nerve roots. The at- 
torney who examines the expert witness must de- 
termine the witness's awareness of this relatively 
new knowledge of the anatomy and pathology of 
injuries to the intervertebral joints of Luschka. 

Psychoneurosis.—Emotional upsets may be imme- 
diate or delayed. Stoic persons may show little or 
no change. People, though, are different physically 
and emotionally, and resistance to disease varies as 
does response to injury. Many patients develop a 
fear reaction over the knowledge of possible com- 
plications from injury to the spinal cord and brain. 
Hostility toward the driver of the other car is com- 
mon and is often the basis of an emotional reaction. 
Frustration from an obvious or imagined lack of in- 
terest by the physician and accusation of malinger- 
ing may produce a state of tension which protracts 
the period of pain and may lead to psychoneurotic 
reactions. 

It is necessary for lawyers, as well as many 
equally badly informed physicians, not to confuse 
nervous tension with intentional malingering. Got- 
ten, a neurosurgeon, in an often quoted paper 
which appeared in THE JourNAL, concluded that 
54-85% of traumatized patients showed total to 
moderate improvement after financial settlement. 
The injury, according to Gotten, has been used by 
the patient as a lever for personal gain. Gotten’s 
data_are somewhat untenable. Most patients do 
show some or marked improvement after two 
years (two years represents the average time be- 
fore litigation was completed in Gotten’s cases). 
It is impossible for me to believe that 85% of any 
group could be conscious or unconscious malinger- 
ers. Gotten’s data were evaluated by medical stu- 
dents, who cannot be expected to understand the 
complexities of the whole already confused picture 
of neck injuries. Generalizations are dangerous 
and inaccurate. Every case must be judged on its 
own merits. 
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Diagnosis 

Preexisting Conditions.—If the injury occurs to a 
patient who has had preexisting osteoarthritis, spurs 
or osteophytes may be broken and cause irritation 
and ligaments which are rendered inflexible by old 
scars may rupture more easily. Disks which have 
undergone previous degeneration and have become 
dehydrated may suffer further injury, and the proc- 
ess of degeneration may be speeded. Patients who 
have had long debilitating illnesses may be subject 
to dislocations because of increased laxity in mus- 
cles and ligaments which surround the vertebrae. 
It must be emphasized that distress or physical 
signs need not have been observed prior to the 
neck injury despite x-ray evidence of degenerative 
processes which must have been present for a long 
time. 

Congenital anomalies, such as congenital fusion 
of several vertebrae (usually the second and third 
cervical vertebrae), may be responsible for throw- 
ing undue stress on the vertebrae above and below. 
Arteriosclerosis, particularly of the vertebral artery, 
may make this artery more vulnerable to compres- 
sion. Sclerotic vessels are subject to tearing and 
may be responsible for hemorrhages, swelling, and 
secondary irritation to contiguous structures. 

Making the Diagnosis.—A careful history and ex- 
amination is of utmost importance. All injuries are 
sources of potential litigation. The physician must 
realize that his duty does not end with examination 
and treatment of the patient. Accurate records must 
be kept and careful physical examinations must be 
done. The eyes, ears, throat, neck, low part of the 
back, and extremities must be examined. The neu- 
rological changes, if any, should be noted on special 
charts, which should be available. 

Electromyographic studies may help localize the 
site of injury, but the method is still subject to many 
sources of error in application and interpretation. 
These studies can furnish information about stages 
of nerve degeneration and signs of nerve regenera- 
tion. Often, signs of nerve regeneration may be 
demonstrated two months before voluntary move- 
ment in a muscle occurs. The electromyogram will 
not show whether an affected nerve will proceed to 
complete degeneration. 

A form on which a great deal of information can 
be noted may be used. When the examining physi- 
cian is unable or unwilling to examine the whole 
body, particularly the eyes, ears, and throat, or he 
finds the examination calls for skills and experi- 
ence he does not possess, he should refer the patient 
to one or several who can conduct the necessary 
thorough examination. 

The x-ray examination should include routine 
anteroposterior and oblique films of the neck. Spe- 
cial views to visualize the odontoid and to deter- 
mine the presence of dislocations are also needed. 
When symptoms or complaints persist despite pre- 
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vious negative x-ray findings, special views devised 
by Abel have been found to be most helpful. Abel 
reported the finding of fractures in a large number 
of patients whose routine x-rays were interpreted 
as showing normal findings. Some radiologists, how- 
ever, question Abel's findings and interpretation of 
his films and have, within the judicial process, cast 
some doubt on the value of a statement of positive 
findings based on his suggested technique. Until 
the radiologists resolve this difference of opinion, 
there will remain some understandable confusion 
in the minds of the lawyers, doctors, and patients. 

A persistent loss of the normal cervical curve sug- 
gests muscle spasm secondary to an underlying irri- 
tation (injury or infection). If x-rays of the neck 
have been taken for one reason or another prior 
to the accident, the comparative films can be of 
great value. Evidence of a normal curvature lost 
after an accident certainly points to the accident 
as the most likely causal factor. 

Myelographic studies may be used in cases in 
which accurate diagnosis is difficult and symptoms 
are conflicting. Supposedly, the use of radiopaque 
material is perfectly safe, particularly in the lumbar 
spine. Davis’ and other authorities admit that 
myelography is a valuable aid in the diagnosis of 
intraspinal lesions, but they have reported complica- 
tions, including persistent headache, nerve irrita- 
tion, arachnoiditis, stiff neck, leg cramps, and back- 
ache. The contrast medium should be removed, but 
often a small amount remains and may be the cause 
of these difficulties. Admittedly, these difficulties 
are rare, but they do occur and must be taken into 
account in the evaluation of a patient's persistent 
complaints. 

Therapy 


Prevention is, of course, the best therapy. Better 
engineering in cars should include neck extension 
to the seat back, shock absorbers on the bumpers, 
and waist and shoulder belts. Driver education and 
better medical examination for prospective drivers 
would help eliminate the physically incompetent 
driver. The danger from the use of certain drugs, 
including tranquilizers, antihistamines, and barbitu- 
rates, may be as important as the elimination of 
alcohol from the diet of the average driver. 

Patients who have persistent symptoms and com- 
plaints should be evaluated by a team of physi- 
cians. Ideally, such an examination should be done 
early and repeated after various forms of treatment 
have been tried. Patients whose complaints and 
symptoms persist for two months or longer usually 
can be expected to have a more protracted period 
of convalescence and inability to return to normal 
activities. The average period of disability in such 
a case has been from 18 to 36 months. The opti- 
mum time for settlement is 18 months in cases with 
severe injuries. Patients whose settlements are de- 
layed longer often manifest neurotic tendencies 
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which make subsequent settlements extremely diffi- 
cult. Again, it must be reiterated that neurotic man- 
ifestations can and do develop in patients who have 
suffered real and serious injuries. 

The treatment should be individualized and 
should begin immediately after the completion of 
the examination. Hospitalization for one to two days 
or longer is useful for disturbed patients who have 
just been subjected to a severe crash injury. Com- 
plaints that are not noticed immediately after in- 
jury may come to light in 24 to 48 hours or later. 

The patient is advised to rest on a firm bed for at 
least 24 hours. Analgesics and sedatives may be 
given at regular intervals. Where neck muscles are 
painful, a Thomas collar or other type of cotton or 
plastic collar is applied to place the muscles at rest. 
Traction of an intermittent type may be used, with 
weight from 7 to 15 Ib. Wet or dry heat can be 
applied to the neck, and painful muscles may be 
injected and orally given muscle relaxants used. If 
the physician honestly feels encouraged, he should 
reassure his patient and educate him to understand 
the process of injury, healing, and convalescence. 

The outlined treatment, then, should include (1) 
reassurance, (2) heat, (3) massage, (4) traction, 
(5) injection and orally given relaxants, (6) cor- 
rection of faulty body mechanics, (7) immobiliza- 
tion, (8) drugs, (9) psychotherapy, (10) consul- 
tation or reference to specialists, where necessary, 
and (11) operative intervention, only when the 
indications are clear. 


Comment 


Conclusions of Plaintiffs’ Attorneys.—Plaintiffs’ at- 
torneys, after studying the inadequate statistics, 
have made the following conclusions. Headache is 
complained of in about 55% of the cases. In 90%, 
pain is present in the neck on one or both sides, 
and in 25% there is pain in the chest. Stiffness in 
the neck is noted in about 80% of the patients; 
whiplash victims ordinarily are unable to comb 
their hair, button their shirts, or get their hands in 
their hip pockets. Blurring of vision is seen in vic- 
tims with recent injury; there may be a loss of bal- 
ance in about 15% of the cases. Numbness and tin- 
gling of the fingers is an annoying complication; 
there may even be blackouts indicating an injury 
high in the neck. Weakness of the arm is a fre- 
quent complaint, and in 15% weakness of the grip 
is noted. The reflexes, which are also valuable ob- 
jective evidence, may, nevertheless, be entirely nor- 
mal, Another valuable objective piece of evidence 
is definite difference in the blood pressure reading 
of each arm; pressure may be as much as 10 to 20 
mm. Hg higher on the involved side. Dilation of 
the pupil is a valuable objective sign which is fre- 
quently found immediately after a whiplash injury. 

Painful areas need not always follow consistent 
nerve patterns, because the final distribution of a 
cervical nerve may not be confined to its corre- 
sponding origin in the neck. There may be an over- 
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lapping of spinal nerve distribution to the arm, 
hand, and forearm. Hadley * states that one of the 
most important permanent deformities after whip- 
lash is angulation of the neck. This may result in a 
permanently stiff deformed neck. Hadley confirmed 
these clinical observations with autopsy examina- 
tions on cadavers. Degeneration of the cervical in- 
tervertebral disks after whiplash injury is not un- 
common and may appear a year or two after the 
injury. Twenty per cent of patients who have fairly 
severe injuries develop ruptured disk syndromes 
within 18 to 24 months after injury. It is important 
to note that acute symptoms may be initiated or 
precipitated by a new injury or by some trivial non- 
legal activity, such as stooping over, turning over 
in bed, or reaching backward. 

Conclusions of Defendants’ Attorneys.—The de- 
fendants’ attorneys have, from equally insufficient 
data, made the following conclusions. The greatest 
problem confronting the defense in these cases in 
the fact that most doctors are inclined to accept, at 
face value, the plaintiffs complaint. They give full 
credence to all he says about his pain and his com- 
plaints without taking into consideration the mo- 
tives or the possibility that he has a damage suit 
pending. Where there is an allegation of irritation 
of the cervical nerve roots, the defense should bear 
in mind that the greatest percentage of these cases 
occur in persons in the third or fourth decade of 
life. A complaint of cervical nerve root irritation in 
plaintiffs under the age of 30 years should be re- 
garded with suspicion by the defense. Where there 
is an allegation of severe whiplash injury with the 
additional allegation of complication of pain and 
disability caused by irritation of the nerve roots, 
there are certain other intrinsic nontraumatic medi- 
cal conditions which could be the sole or substan- 
tial cause of the disability. Patients’ physicians 
should be asked the following questions: Did you 
ascertain whether the patient’s neck pain could be 
reflexly referred from visceral structures, such as 
disease of the heart or lungs? Did you determine 
whether the pain and disability could have resulted 
from an irritation of a nerve or branch of a nerve 
other than those arising from the neck? Did you de- 
termine whether the pain or disability could have 
been caused by some other focus within or without 
the spinal cord? Did you determine whether the 
pain could have resulted from a possible brain le- 
sion, tumor, or small cerebellar hemorrhage? Did 
you determine whether the patient’s pain and dis- 
ability about the neck could have been substantially 
due to psychogenic or psychosomatic origins which 
predated the injury? In a large proportion of the 
cases, the so-called whiplash symptoms are only 
incidental. Certain postures and occupational atti- 
tudes can cause chronic hyperextension of the neck 
similar to that seen in whiplash injuries. Patients 
who are under general anesthetic and who have 
been handled unnecessarily or roughly may have an 
injury to the ligaments and muscles about the neck; 
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this history must be looked into. Congenital anom- 
alies, per se, can cause narrowing of the canals in 
which the nerves are found. Such degenerative 
changes may be a part of the aging process and 
have nothing to do with the injury. No result of 
whiplash injury is possible in the lower part of the 
back because the lower part of the back does not 
have the extreme mobility that the neck has. More 
than 88% of patients with so-called whiplash injury 
get well after settlement. Fifty-four per cent have 
no residual complaints, and 34% have only minor 
symptoms not requiring any medical treatment. 
There is some evidence that whiplash injury may 
be used by patients as a convenient lever for per- 
sonal gains. Rupture of the cervical disk after whip- 
lash is almost unknown. 

The accusation that lawyers can buy any type of 
medical opinion that they desire is unjust and un- 
true. In retrospect, it is now obvious that order 
can be restored from the chaos that exists only 
through the good offices of medical organizations. 
The American Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons 
will, in 1960, present a symposium on whiplash 
injuries in which every aspect of the anatomy, pa- 
thology, diagnosis, and treatment will be discussed. 
A review of the information that has been accumu- 
lated to date and a study of cases treated by dozens 
of surgeons from all parts of the United States will 
be useful. 

Expert Witnesses.—The physicians best suited to 
evaluate a lash injury include orthopedic surgeon, 
neurosurgeon, neuropsychiatrist, ear, eye, nose, and 
throat specialist, and, where the orthopedist is un- 
able to supervise the physiotherapy, a physiatrist 
or a physician who specializes in physical medicine. 
A competent radiologist is often needed to interpret 
the complex x-rays. The physician should under- 
stand that his reports will probably be used in liti- 
gation and that he will be asked to translate the 
medical terminology into terms any layman could 
understand. Visual aids, such as charts, models, or 
drawings, should be brought to court so as to prop- 
erly inform the judge and jury. 


Summary 


The term “whiplash injury” should be replaced 
by more accurate and descriptive terminology. The 
anatomy of the cervical area is complex, and it 
must be understood before the complaints of the 
client or patient can be evaluated. Injuries to the 
neck are common and may be severe. Cursory ex- 
aminations of the patient may lead to misdiagnosis 
and protracted symptoms. Neurosis and medical- 
legal complications may develop in badly handled 
cases. Evaluation in prolonged cases requires medi- 
cal teamwork. Preexisting conditions may aggra- 
vate the symptoms of whiplash injury. Such pre- 
existing conditions may have been entirely without 
symptoms and unknown to the patient. Most of 
the injuries are minor sprains and respond to treat- 
ment quickly. Those cases with delayed convales- 
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cence offer a more guarded prognosis, and accurate 
evaluation in these cannot be made in less than 12 
to 18 months. 

Treatment should be begun early. Reassurance 
and psychotherapy, not necessarily by a psychia- 
trist, are important. Pain from tension heightened 
by neurosis should not be confused with malinger- 
ing. Physicians should keep accurate records and 
refer patients to specialists when necessary. The 
treatment of an injured patient does not always end 
in the physician’s office. The just settlement, which 
often depends on his testimony, may be more ther- 
apeutic than medication. 

Cervical disk ruptures are an uncommon imme- 
diate complication of neck injuries. Injuries to the 
lateral intervertebral joints of Luschka are perhaps 
the most common complications and cause of cervi- 
cal radiculitis. Extremes of opinions should be 
avoided. Those who imply that as many as 84% of 
these patients are malingering are as wrong as 
those who state that all neck injuries are serious 
and compensation should be given on the basis of 
total permanent disabilities. 

Each case should be carefully examined, reexam- 
ined, evaluated, and reevaluated on its individual 
merits. It is fallacious to classify all patients with 
lash injuries into one group—particularly since the 
findings may run the gamut from inconsequential 
sprain to fracture dislocation and cord damage. 
Physicians and lawyers who handle personal in- 
jury cases must begin to think in terms of symp- 


‘toms, such as concussion, sprain, radiculitis, dis- 


location, and fracture. Finally, the dishonest or 
incompetent lawyer who deliberately exaggerates 
his client’s claims is often supported by equally 
dishonest or incompetent medical experts. Fortu- 
nately, the vast majority of the members of both 
professions are upright, honest citizens. Only 
through mutual respect and cooperation can the 
client patient expect a just settlement. 
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PROBLEMS IN REHABILITATION 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


OF THE HEMIPLEGIC PATIENT 


Miland E. Knapp, M.D., Minneapolis 


In recent years the attitude of the medical pro- 
fession toward the hemiplegic patient has changed 
from one of hopelessness and rejection to one of 
optimism and enthusiasm. This is the result of the 
development of advanced rehabilitation techniques 
applicable to the hemiplegic patient. The previously 
prevailing philosophy contended that, since hemi- 
plegia is the result of brain damage and there is 
no regeneration within the central nervous system, 
recovery is impossible and no treatment is indi- 
cated; therefore these unfortunate people were 
given diagnoses and treatment was instituted to 
save life. But when the physician was reasonably 
sure that death would not ensue, the patient was 
discharged to his home or a nursing home where 
he existed as a bed-patient, occasionally hobbling 
about the room or sitting in a chair but requiring 
care from relatives, friends, or professional per- 
sonnel in order to stay alive. This course of treat- 
ment was the natural result of medical training 
which emphasized the patient’s disability and 
disease without consideration for his remaining 
abilities. 

This has been replaced by a new philosophy. 
Attention is now paid not only to the disabled area 
and the crippling disease but also to the portions 
of the body which remain functional and with 
which the patient may be able to carry on fairly 
normal activities, not only living but enjoying life. 
For example, when the weatherman states that 
tomorrow will be partly cloudy, he could as well 
say that it will be partly clear. Emphasis can be 
transferred from the cloudy to the sunny, from 
pessimism to optimism. In rehabilitation the empha- 
sis is transferred from disability to ability. 

However, as is usual with new things in medi- 
cine, the pendulum tends to swing too far, and this 
has been the case with our attitude toward hemi- 
plegia. Certainly we sliould be optimistic and en- 
thusiastic about the improvement in the treatment 
of these patients, but, at the same time, we should 
realize that there are certain very serious problems 
which must be taken into consideration in the 
treatment of these patients. 

In this presentation my discussion will be limited 
primarily to two problems which certainly are not 
satisfactorily resolved at the present time. These 
are (1) the significance of brain damage in limit- 
ing the final goals of rehabilitation of the hemi- 
plegic patient, and (2) the necessity for early at- 
tention to the muscular problems of the hemiplegic, 
together with some suggestions for obtaining ade- 
quate early treatment in the acute disease hospital 


Director of Rehabilitation, Elizabeth Kenny Institute. 

Chairman’s address, read before the Section on Physical Medicine 
at the 107th Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, 
San Francisco, June 25, 1958. 


The new philosophy of the treatment of 
hemiplegia emphasizes attention to the por- 
tions of the body that remain functional. But 
it must be recognized that brain damage 
limits the goals of rehabilitation. Among the 
122 patients here studied, there were 23 
judged to be physically able to return to work, 
but of the 11 with right-sided hemiplegia, 6 
are now employed, while of the 12 with left- 
sided hemiplegia, only 2 are now employed. 
Vocational rehabilitation was thus more likely 
in patients with involvement of the dominant 
hemisphere. Much can be done for the pa- 
tient during the first 7 to 10 days of flaccid- 
ity, during the ensuing period of spasticity, 
and finally during the period of retraining in 
ambulation and self-care. By early and per- 
sistent use of what is available, especially in 
the choice of assistive devices, many hemi- 
plegic patients can be made self-sufficient, 
thus relieving their families and friends of 
much of the burden of their care. 


without rehabilitation facilities. This discussion is 
based on my observations on 122 patients admitted 
to Elizabeth Kenny Institute from Jan. 1, 1956, to 
April 1, 1958. Since Kenny Institute is an inpatient 
rehabilitation facility not connected with an acute 
disease hospital, these were made mainly on those 
patients who could not be treated satisfactorily in 
an acute disease hospital or an outpatient rehabili- 
tation program. Of these, 105 were classified as 
having had cerebrovascular accidents including 
thromboses, hemorrhages, and embolisms. The 
conditions of the remaining 17 were ascribed to 
miscellaneous causes such as trauma, tumor, en- 
cephalitis, brain abscess, congenital anomaly, or 
operation. There were 60 males and 62 females. 
The paralysis was right-sided in 57 patients, left- 
sided in 64 patients, and bilateral in one. Their 
ages ranged from 3 to 80. 


Brain Damage 


The location and extent of brain damage deter- 
mines the symptoms and physical findings in the 
patient. At first there is a period of flaccidity, which 
usually lasts for from 7 to 10 days. During this 
period, treatment directed toward prevention of 
contractures can be instituted with the best hope 
for permanent results. Therefore, the rehabilitation 
of the patient actually should be started during his 
stay in the acute disease hospital. During the sec- 
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ond week spasticity usually develops. This will 
vary according to the severity of the lesion and 
the location of involvement and may be the major 
cause of disability. It is not possible to prevent 
spasticity if sufficient damage has occurred, but 
it is usually possible to avoid the development of 
contractures. Incipient tightness should receive vig- 
orous treatment, beginning during the state of flac- 
cidity, in order to prevent contractures which may 
totally incapacitate the patient. 

Sensory areas in the brain may be involved with 
or without the involvement of motor areas. Loss of 
sensation and, particularly, loss of proprioception 
may cause almost as much motor disability as the 
destruction of motor areas. Occasionally a patient 
will manifest unilateral pain on the hemiplegic side. 
This is probably central in origin and is thought to 
be the result of thalamic involvement. 

Right-sided hemiplegia is the result of damage to 
the left side of the brain. In a right-handed person 
this is likely to result in speech difficulty of the 
aphasic type as well as paralysis of the extremities. 
The casual observer usually gets the impression that 
the patient is mentally damaged because his speech 
is poor, he may not be able to recall the words 
necessary to express his thought, and his retention 
may be short. However, mentation is generally 
good in spite of severe speech difficulty. While diffi- 
culties in reading, writing, and arithmetic may be 
present, there is no difference between oral and 
written impairment. A great deal of work has been 
done in speech therapy for these patients. Many 
tests have been devised, from some of which, par- 
ticularly that devised by Hildred Schuell,’ a prog- 
nosis for recovery can be made with fair accuracy. 
Schuell’s prognostic groups in aphasia are as fol- 
lows: (1) defective recognition of names of com- 
mon objects, no functional speech, reading, or writ- 
ing; (2) impaired auditory retention span and audi- 
tory recall, resulting in defective speech, reading, 
and writing; (3) same as 2, with coexisting diffi- 
culty in recognizing and recalling symbols; (4) 
same as 2, with coexisting incoordination of speech 
movements; and (5) scattered auditory, visual, and 
motor findings, usually cranial nerve involvement, 
emotional lability, poor motivation, and limited 
initiative. 

Aphasia is a complicated condition involving 
speech, hearing, writing, retention, abstract think- 
ing, and recall of symbols and is undoubtedly not 
localized to any small area, such as “Broca’s speech 
area.” It should be remembered that handedness is 
not the only criterion for the so-called dominant 
hemisphere. A naturally left-handed person may be 
trained to be right-handed, and some individuals 
use the right hand for certain functions and the left 
for others. The location of the dominant hemisphere 
may be difficult to ascertain. In our series every pa- 
tient with right-sided hemiplegia has exhibited 
some degree of language difficulty on Schuell’s test 
battery. Sometimes the difficulties are not readily 
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recognized on casual examination but require de- 
tailed testing because they involve functional loss 
in only a few of the higher level areas of speech 
formulation or auditory retention of longer mate- 
rials. 

Left-sided hemiplegia is the result of damage to 
the right side of the brain. Patients have no obvious 
speech difficulty if this is the nondominant hemi- 
sphere; therefore, to the casual observer, they seem 
to have a high degree of intelligence. There is no 
apparent mental damage because they are able to 
express themselves well, but careful examination 
shows some very serious defects, concerned with 
visuomotor, temporal, and spatial concepts and par- 
ticularly with judgment and abstract generaliza- 


Fig. 1.—Drawing of man made by left-sided hemiplegic 
patient. 


tions related to these concepts,’ which may cause 
more difficulty in rehabilitation than would loss of 
speech. 

Visuomotor and spatial disturbances are mani- 
fested clinically by a tendency to ignore the left side 
of the body and objects on the patient's left. When 
drawing a man the left side is omitted or distorted 
(fig. 1). The patient may even state that the left 
arm and leg are absent although sensation is unim- 
paired. He may claim that the salad was omitted 
from the tray or that the fork is missing. Frequently 
the salad is not eaten although the patient admits 
he saw it; he states he just did not think of eating it. 
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He tends to bump into objects that are on his left 
and may pay no attention to a person standing to 
his left. When the person moves to the right side, 
he is included in the patient’s sensorium. This is not 
the result of a left homonymous hemianopsia, al- 
though this defect may occur in some patients. When 
a patient is able to see perfectly well but has funda- 
mental disturbances in visuospatial discrimination, 
not only does he ignore the person who is standing 
to his left or objects on his left but when reading a 
book he tends to omit the left side of the page, 
starting in the middle of a sentence, and, even more 
serious than this, he may not recognize his mistake. 
We had one patient who was an excellent artist 
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Fig. 2.—Mathematical errors by left-sided hemiplegic pa- 
tient. 


before his hemiplegia who, when given a picture to 
paint in occupational therapy, started with the mid- 
dle of the canvas and painted only to the right of 
the middle. Such persons should be evaluated thor- 
oughly before being permitted to drive a car. 
These patients have serious difficulties with writ- 
ten mathematics. This again is concerned with spa- 
tial concepts, because the errors are often due to 
difficulty in arranging columns of figures in the 
proper order (fig. 2). Even more commonly they 
tend to become confused in the middle of the prob- 
lem and change the arithmetic process; the first digit 
may be multiplied and the second digit added. They 
do not have the same disturbance in oral arithmetic. 
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The same person who will make serious mistakes 
when writing down a problem may be able to solve 
it without error if it is “done in his head.” These 
mathematical limitations are of great importance in 
certain vocations and certainly must be taken into 
account when the patient is returned to an occupa- 
tion. For instance, the patient with left-sided hemi- 
plegia should be studied very carefully before he 
returns to an occupation such as pharmacy, medi- 
cine, or accounting where mistakes in written 
mathematics may be serious. Again, the most seri- 
ous drawback is the fact that the patient usually 
does not realize he has made a mistake and often 
cannot recognize it even when it is pointed out to 
him by the examiner. 

Disorientation as to time concepts may not be 
obvious and therefore may be the cause of friction 
among various members of the staff and frequently 
between the patient’s family and the staff. The pa- 
tient may complain that he did not receive treat- 
ment at the specified time or did not receive certain 
types of care at all during the day. Accurate records 
are necessary to establish the actual facts. It is not 
uncommon for the family to refuse to believe that 
the patient is reporting inaccurately. 

We find the patient’s functional recovery depends 
more on the amount of brain damage than on the 
amount of extremity involvement, and these are not 
necessarily correlated. A patient with mild weak- 
ness and little spasticity may have impairment of 
memory to such an extent that re-training is almost 
impossible. For example, a woman was receiving oc- 
cupational therapy twice a day, yet each time she 
came to the occupational therapy department she 
would look around with an expression of surprise 
and say “Well now, this is a nice place, why haven't 
I been here before?” It is difficuit to get the left- 
sided hemiplegic patient back to employment in 
spite of his apparent intelligence and his verbal 
ability. 

Employment 


Twenty-three of these patients were judged to be 
physically able to return to work and were referred 
to the vocational counselor for evaluation and place- 
ment. Eleven had left-sided hemiplegia, one other 
was a left-handed left-sided hemiplegic patient, and 
11 had right-sided hemiplegia. Of the 12 with left- 
sided hemiplegia, only 2 could be considered em- 
ployed at the present time. One is attending the 
University of Minnesota and received satisfactory 
grades for her first quarter’s work. The other is the 
left-handed, left-sided hemiplegic patient who was 
returned to work as a physician but receives close 
supervision of his mathematics and prescriptions by 
other members of his clinical staff. Since he is left- 
handed he probably should be classified with the 
dominant hemisphere cases, although his tests 
showed mild language and severe visuospatial de- 
fects. 
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Of the 11 patients with right-sided hemiplegia, 6 
are now employed. Their occupations are hospital 
orderly, grain tester, bench worker, physician, exec- 
utive, and baker's apprentice. Thus 2 of 12 patients 
with left-sided hemiplegia considered suitable for 
employment, or 16.6%, are actually employed (and 
one of these is left-handed and probably should be 
considered as having dominant hemisphere involve- 
ment ), while 6 of 11 patients with right-sided hemi- 
plegia considered suitable, or 54.5%, are actually 
employed at present. This series is admittedly small, 
and the statistics are not conclusive. However, it 
demonstrates the care that should be taken to ana- 
lyze the cause of the disability when considering 
the probability of future employment. It also indi- 
cates that patients with dominant hemisphere in- 
volvement may be easier to rehabilitate vocationally 
than those with nondominant hemisphere involve- 
ment. 


Physical Treatment in the Acute Stage 


Typical upper extremity deformities consist of 
adduction and internal rotation of the shoulder and 
flexion of the elbow, wrist, and fingers. In the low- 
er extremities the typical deformities are flexion of 
the hip, extension, or sometimes flexion of the knee 
and inversion and plantar flexion of the foot and 
ankle (fig. 3). 

The first phase of treatment is directed toward the 
prevention of these typical deformities. This treat- 
ment should be started as early as possible, certainly 
before spasticity develops. This means within the 
first week after the onset of damage. It therefore 
must be done in the acute disease hospital, where 
there are usually no special rehabilitation facilities 
available. For this reason it must be carried on by 
the nursing personnel. This can be satisfactorily 
done if the nursing personnel has had some special 
instruction. 

Use of Proper Bed.—On admission the patient 
should be placed on a bed that will not promote the 
development of deformities, such as a firm, long- 
fiber felt or foam rubber mattress resting on a sheet 
of plywood placed over the springs. Gatch beds 
should never be used and only a very small pillow 
should be allowed under the head. The hips must 
be straight and no pillows placed under the knees. 
If ambulation is to be successful we must be sure 
to prevent flexion contractures of the hip and knee. 
These are promoted by the ordinary hospital beds, 
particularly those where an inner-spring mattress 
allows flexion at the hip, or a Gatch position allows 
flexion at the hips and knees. 

A special footboard should be used with a 6-in. 
wooden block to keep the mattress away from the 
footboard. This allows the foot to be kept at right 
angles without pressure on the heel while the pa- 
tient is supine and also allows the foot to be placed 
against the footboard without resting on the toes 
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when the patient is prone. One of the best methods 
for preventing hip flexion contracture is to have 
the patient lie on his abdomen for a period of time 
each day. There is usually a tendency for the lower 
extremity to rotate externally. This can be pre- 
vented by the use of a roll of toweling under the 
greater trochanter of the femur to keep the foot 
in a directly vertical position. 

The upper extremity should be abducted, prefer- 
ably at a right angle, with the forearm in external 
rotation, at least to a 45-degree angle. This can be 
accomplished by placing a pillow under the fore- 
arm and in the axilla. It is important that the wrist 
be in a cockup position and the fingers partially ex- 
tended. This is done by fastening a hand roll 
around the patient’s hand and wrist. The position 
should be maintained for as much of the day as 
possible when the patient is in bed. 


Fig. 3.—Typical deformities in hemiplegia. 


Use of Hot Packs and Range of Motion Tech- 
nique.—Application of hot packs should be started 
before the development of spasticity in order to 
prevent the development of contract: *s. At the 
same time, a full range of motion may »e carried 
out passively. The nurse can be instructed in the 
range of motion so that this therapy can be main- 
tained without any additional personnel. We have 
devised a technique whereby the range of motion 
exercises can be combined with the bed bath so 
that it does not take any material amount of extra 
time on the nurse’s part. This is done very simply 
by moving the part through a full range of motion 
in each direction (flexion, extension, rotation, ab- 
duction, and adduction) first during the soaping of 
the part, again when the soap is washed off, and a 
third time when the part is being dried with a 
towel. If physical therapy is available in the hos- 
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pital or if the patient can be transferred to a reha- 

bilitation center, muscle reeducation can be given to 
those areas where function is not present. When 
voluntary function has developed, strength is in- 
_creased by the use of strengthening exercises, par- 
ticularly progressive resistance exercises. 

Transfer from Bed to Wheel Chair.—A detailed 
technique for transferring from bed to wheel chair 
has been developed which we have found of great 
value, particularly in those patients who have a 
short attention span and require specific instruction 
for each portion of the movement. These patients 
cannot get out of bed just by being told to get out 
of bed. Each individual motion must be outlined 
in detail in order to make the transfer from bed to 
wheel chair successful. These steps are as follows: 
1. The patient picks up the bad arm with the good 
arm. 2. He picks up the bad leg with the good leg. 
3. He turns on his side. 4. He kicks his legs off the 
bed, using the good leg to assist. 5. He slides for- 
ward on the bed so that his feet will reach the floor. 
6. He locks the brakes on the wheel chair. 7. He 
grasps the far arm of the wheel chair with the good 
hand. 8. He bends forward at the waist, keeping 
his head down, and reaches the erect position. 9. He 
pivots and sits in the wheel chair. 10. He unlocks 
the brakes and moves the wheel chair away from 
the bed. 11. He swings the footrest into place. 12. 
He lifts his foot onto the footrest. We use a footrest 
only on the involved side. The footrest is removed 
from the normal side. In this way he can propel the 
wheel chair using his good hand on the wheel and 
his good foot on the floor. These 12 essential steps 
are reversed in getting from the wheel chair into 
bed. 

Ambulation Training.—Ambulation training is 
best carried on in a rehabilitation center or physi- 
cal therapy department. If these are not available, 
however, nursing staff may start ambulation. When 
the patient is capable of carrying out walking ex- 
ercises, he stands using parallel or hemiplegic bars 
or some other good support. He then performs the 
preparatory exercise of bending each knee alter- 
nately and returning to the straight position. He 
practices balancing on the bad leg and strives to 
bear weight on the bad leg just as long as on the good 
leg. It is important that the foot be flat on the floor. 
There is a tendency for the foot to invert because 
of overaction of the anterior tibial muscle, and if 
this occurs and there is some danger that the foot 
might come down on its lateral border, causing the 
patient to fall, a brace must be used. I usually start 
with a spring-type brace which is fastened to the 
shoe with a screw. In most cases this brace can be 
removed at a later date when the patient has gained 
better control. If permanent foot support is needed, 
I use a brace with an inside iron and outside T- 
strap. A long leg brace is usually contraindicated, 
for if the patient cannot walk without the brace he 
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probably cannot walk with it. One exception to 
this rule is the patient who has pain in the knee 
from arthritis or some other cause which can be 
overcome by the use of an ischial weight-bearing 
Jong leg brace. 

It is important when training the patient 
to insist on a gait which approaches the nor- 
mal as nearly as possible. The patient should 
flex the hip and knee, bring the leg forward, dorsi- 
flex the ankle, step down on the heel with the knee 
straight, rock forward onto the toe, and transfer 
his weight from leg to leg with an even rhythm. 
The common tendency of these patients to walk 
stiff-kneed with a circumducted gait should be 
avoided. 

When the patient has mastered ambulation in 
the parallel bars or the hemiplegic bar, he pro- 
gresses to the use of a crutch, if necessary, then a 
four-legged cane, then to the Kenny or Lofstrand 
cane and finally to a regular cane. If his ambulation 
becomes quite good he will walk without any sup- 
port. The great majority of patients can be taught 
to ambulate in some fashion or other. Only a few 
are totally unable to ambulate, usually as a result 
of severe brain damage which limits memory and 
comprehension rather than because of severe loss 
of muscle control. We can devise gadgets to sub- 
stitute for the physical but not for the mental dis- 
ability. 

Numerous devices have been invented for assist- 

ing the hemiplegic patient in self-care when the in- 
volved arm does not return to power. These include 
dressing devices, changes in the location of zippers 
and buttons so that the patient can reach them with 
the uninvolved hand, long-handled shoe horns, 
elastic shoe laces, hooks instead of eyelets for shoe 
laces, devices for fastening kettles and pans onto a 
table by suction so the patient can use them for 
mixing foods with one hand, and devices for brush- 
ing teeth and dentures, for combing hair, and for 
carrying on most of the other activities of daily 
living. 
By the use of early and persistent treatment for 
the physical disability, and by employing ingenuity 
and imagination in the choice of assistive devices, 
the great majority of hemiplegic patients can be 
made self-sufficient, thus relieving their family and 
friends from the burden of their care. 


Summary 


Recent emphasis on rehabilitation techniques in 
hemiplegia has greatly improved the outlook for 
self-care and independence of these patients. Brain 
damage is the factor limiting recovery. Right-sided 
hemiplegic patients manifest speech and language 
defects but are more frequently returned to work 
than are left-sided hemiplegic patients, who exhibit 
visuospatial defects which militate against return 
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to competitive employment. A practical method of 

starting treatment in the acute disease hospital with- 

out specialized rehabilitation personnel is outlined, 

and a method of accomplishing partial self-care in 

the presence of severe retention loss is presented. 
920 S. Seventh St. (4). 
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EFFECT OF DIGITALIS AND DIURETICS ON EXERTIONAL DYSPNEA 


STUDY IN AMBULANT PATIENTS WITH CHRONIC HEART DISEASE 


Harry Gold, M.D., Theodore Greiner, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kwit, M.D., Harold L. Otto, M.D. 


Leon Warshaw, M.D., New York 


This is a report of a study to ascertain whether 
digitalis or diuretics can increase the capacity for 
exertion without symptoms, in patients with chronic 
heart disease in whom physical signs of congestion 
are minimal, equivocal, or absent and whose pre- 
senting problem is exertional dyspnea. 

The terms “heart failure” or “congestive heart 
failure” used in the text, unless otherwise indicated, 
refer to a clinical label applied to patients with 
heart disease, without regard to the behavior of 
the heart muscle that is implicit in these terms, for 
the terms stand for a clinical entity defined by signs 
and/or symptoms—accepted diagnostic criteria 
which are not always sufficiently discriminating to 
reflect the performance of the heart itself. 

In congestive heart failure, breathlessness on 
effort is well known to be usually the earliest 
symptom. As the process advances it becomes in- 
creasingly troublesome and physical signs of con- 
gestion appear, such as pulmonary rales, enlarge- 
ment of the liver, edema of the legs, and effusions 
into serous cavities. When such patients respond 
to digitalis therapy, the signs of congestion recede 
in whole or in part and the capacity for piysical 
exertion without respiratory discomfort greatly im- 
proves. However, physical capacity is rarely, if 
ever, restored to normal. An element of diminished 
reserve in the form of exertional dyspnea usually 
remains, placing varying degrees of limitation on the 
patient's freedom to carry on in comfort. These pa- 
tients, therefore, reveal two varieties of exertional 
dyspnea, one of which remains in the face of con- 
tinued digitalization. The literature on heart disease 
and digitalis therapy draws no distinction between 
them in relation to either the mechanism or the 
utility of digitalization. 


From the Department of Pharmacology, Cornell University Medical 
College, the Cardiovascular Research Unit, Beth Israel Hospital, and 
the Cardiac Clinic, Hospital for Joint Diseases. 


The value of digitalization and diuretics for 
the control of exertional dyspnea in patients 
with established chronic heart disease was 
studied in a group of 93 ambulant patients 
without auricular fibrillation. They were se- 
lected from a total of 204 patients with the 
diagnosis of congestive heart failure, in terms 
of the conventional criteria, on the basis that 
exertional dyspnea was the presenting prob- 
lem, that physical signs of congestion were 
equivocal or absent, and that they were free 
of manifest complicating factors that might 
cause dyspnea. About three-fourths of them 
were in the older age groups with arterio- 
sclerotic and/or hypertensive heart disease. 
In this type of patient long-term treatment 
with digitoxin failed to enhance the capacity 
for exertion without shortness of breath while 
the diuretic (meralluride sodium) afforded re- 
lief in many. A therapeutic test was suggested 
to detect those in whom prolonged treatment 
with diuretics should be pursued, also a simi- 
lar test to detect the large numbers of pa- 
tients who are commonly subjected to long 
and intensive treatment with digitalis mate- 
rials, with high potentiality for toxic actions, 
but in whom there is little prospect of bene- 
ficial results. 


In accordance with conventional diagnostic cri- 
teria and concepts, patients with chronic heart 
disease who have become aware of breathlessness 
in the course of their habitual activities, provided 
complicating causes of dyspnea are excluded, are 
labeled as having congestive heart failure, even 
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though they are now and may always have been 
free of physical signs of congestion. Their dyspnea 
is believed to result from impaired contractile force 
of the heart muscle (left ventricle). It is the com- 
mon practice to place such patients on long-term 
digitalis therapy. We have pursued this practice in 
our cardiac clinics for many years. Under the usual 
conditions of management it is often difficult to 
escape the impression that digitalis has improved 
matters in a particular case, but there remains the 
fact that it is quite impossible to sort out the part 
digitalis plays in a therapeutic setting which in- 
volves several measures—chemical, physical, and 
psychological—applied simultaneously. Experience 
over many years with large numbers of ambulant 
patients with chronic heart disease classified as 
mild or early congestive failure, with equivocal or 
no signs of congestion but with persistent com- 
plaints and disability while under intensive treat- 
ment with digitalis, brought into focus the question 
as to whether digitalis was doing much to enhance 
their capacity to carry on without restriction due 
to shortness of breath. In many of these patients 
we turned to long periods of treatment with 
“placebo” tablets in the place of digitalis. The 
results left the effect of digitalis for the control of 
exertional dyspnea in patients of this category un- 
impressive and equivocal. 

In the present study we examined the records 
of the past experience more closely. Also, in view 
of the striking results with diuretics in some vari- 
eties of congestive failure in which digitalis is 
ineffectual, we explored the effect of the diuretic 
alone on the exertional dyspnea of this type of 
patient and compared it with the effect of com- 
bined diuretic and digitalization therapy. 


Study Group 


The investigation was started in 204 ambulant 
adult patients with chronic heart disease in attend- 
ance at our two cardiac clinics; it covered a period 
of approximately three years. Of these patients, 82 
turned out to be unsuitable for various reasons: 
insufficient data; irregularity in attendance; lack 
of reliability; complicating factors, such as infec- 
tions, operations, hospitalization, severe angina of 
effort, acute coronary thrombosis, cerebral vascular 
accidents, anemia, pronounced psychoneurosis, pri- 
mary pulmonary disease (nine patients), and con- 
gestive failure at rest (five patients); and marked 
physical signs of congestive failure, such as per- 
sistent pulmonary rales, edema of the lower extremi- 
ties, marked enlargement of the liver, and 
paroxysms of nocturnal dyspnea. In addition, there 
were 29 patients with auricular fibrillation. Since 
these present the special problem of rate control, 
they were also excluded from the present analysis. 

There remained 93 patients without auricular 
fibrillation, 91 with normal sinus rhythm, and 2 
with complete heart block in whom we endeavored 
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to ascertain the effect of treatment. In these, the 
physical signs of congestion were equivocal or 
inconstant, such as an occasional pulmonary rale, 
occasional and barely perceptible edema which 
may in some cases have been due to varicose veins, 
or inconstant finding of a palpable liver 1 or 2 
fingerbreadths below the costal margin. These pa- 
tients were free of symptoms at rest. Their present- 
ing problem was shortness of breath on exertion. 
Weakness and fatigue were complaints in nearly all 
of them, but, in view of the fact that emotional 
factors play such a prominent role in these symp- 
toms, the main emphasis was placed on the effect 
of treatment on their capacity for walking without 
respiratory discomfort as judged from the number 
of blocks or flights of stairs. 

The diagnosis of organic heart disease was based 
on history (coronary thrombosis, rheumatic fever, 
syphilis, or other disease), physical findings (such 
as murmurs, embryocardia, gallop, or poor heart 
sounds), abnormal electrocardiogram (with such 
findings as bundle branch block, atrioventricular 
block, displaced S-T segments, or inverted T- 
waves), and fluoroscopic findings (including en- 
larged heart, tortuous aorta, aneurysm of the 
aorta, or distended hilar vessels), in accordance 
with conventional criteria.’ 

The common etiological classes of chronic heart 
disease were represented: rheumatic (5%), ar- 


- teriosclerotic (27%), hypertensive (52%), and 


syphilitic (16%). Arteriosclerosis and hypertension 
with or without arteriosclerosis accounted for more 
than three-fourths of the group. The men and 
women were in approximately equal numbers (47 
men and 46 women). The older age group was 
predominant, with the average age 63.6 years 
(range, 32-84). 

Symptoms only were present in 42% of the group. 
In the remaining 58%, these symptoms were asso- 
ciated with minimal or equivocal physical signs of 
congestion. 


Methods 


The patients were allowed to carry on in their 
habitual manner without dietary limitation, except 
for recommendations leading to moderate restric- 
tion in salt intake. Their visits to the cardiac clinic 
were made at intervals varying from one to several 
weeks. The interval histories and examinations were 
in the hands of 12 physician members of the cardiac 
staff, who recorded their findings on a simplified 
clinic chart especially designed to elicit the perti- 
nent interval information. This included the pa- 
tient’s statement as to whether the condition was 
unchanged, better, or worse; effort dyspnea, usually 
expressed in terms of number of blocks or flights 
of stairs giving rise to respiratory distress; weakness 
and fatigue; cough; orthopnea; nocturnal dyspnea; 
anginal pain; blood pressure; heart rate and rhythm; 
pulmonary rales; edema; and position of the 
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liver edge. At each session the patient was weighed 
on the same scale by a clerk familiar with the 
importance of similarity in clothes and accuracy. 
Three senior members of the team supervised the 
prescribing in order to insure that the general plan 
of treatment was carried out. They recorded the 
medication prescribed and that which was actually 
received. 

The plan of digitalization in the majority of cases 
was to give digitoxin, 1.2 mg. at one time, followed 
by a dose of 0.2 mg. daily, the dose increased or 
reduced as indicated by the response. In a few 
cases, tablets of digitalis leaf or digitoxin were em- 
ployed. 

The diuretic was meralluride (Mercuhydrin) 
sodium, given by intramuscular injection in most 
patients; in a few, mercaptomerin (Thiomerin ) 
sodium was used. From previous experience with 
individual patient’s reactions to these compounds, 
the doses during the investigation were sometimes 
1 cc. and usually 2 cc. Some of the injections were 
given during the clinical sessions, others at the 
patient’s home by the visiting nurse. The plan was 
to begin with an injection once a week and grad- 
ually shorten the interval in the endeavor to 
establish the lowest level of body weight corre- 
sponding to optimum symptoms. This sometimes 
resulted in an injection daily but, in most cases, two 
to three injections a week. When the more intensive 
schedules produced weakness or muscular cramps, 
the dosage was reduced or the intervals prolonged. 
Blood urea nitrogen levels were determined period- 
ically throughout the course of therapy. 

Although beneficial effects of a digitalis or diu- 
retic regimen in terms of symptoms, physical signs, 
and weight loss should be in evidence in the first 
week of treatment, the ambulant patient is subject 
to so many factors which influence the course, 
such as fluctuations in physical and emotional 
stress and variations in diet and salt intake, that a 
reliable evaluation is not feasible from such short 
periods. After the first week the patient would often 
report that improvement had taken place and, in 
the next visit, that the condition seemed to be much 
as it was before the treatment. In the majority of 
cases, the periods of treatment were extended to 
months. Excessively long periods of treatment also 
posed problems in the interpretation of the results, 
due to what may be spontaneous improvement or 
progression of the organic disease and intercurrent 
complications. We found that in the majority of 
cases a period of four to five months usually pro- 
vided a fairly level state on which the fluctuations 
from visit to visit were superimposed. 

A curve fitted to the points representing the data 
obtained during these periods revealed whether 
the level with respect to symptoms and weight was 
the same as or different from the pretreatment level. 
The most decisive information was obtained when 
the curve leveled off after the first week or two of 
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treatment, since in most patients the digitalization 
was carried out by a fairly rapid method. In the 
case of the diuretic, the matter of ascertaining the 
level, especially with respect to the change in body 
weight, was somewhat more difficult, since the 
optimum dosage schedule had to be determined in 
each patient and that often took several weeks. 
Once the schedule reached two or three injections 
during the previous week, the lower level of body 
weight caused by the drug was usually unmistak- 
able, and this helped to rule out those few in whom 
coincidental anorexia or progressive malnutrition 
might be a source of error in judging the effect of 
the drug. 

A word is in order about the data on the symp- 
tom of exertional dyspnea and minimal physical 
signs. The circumstances under which this study 
took place did not provide for the “double-blind” 
test usually essential for the satisfactory control of 
bias and the psychological effects of treatment.’ 
There were several reasons. The need for a more 
systematic examination of the problem crystallized 
only gradually out of impressions that seemed out 
of line with common belief and practice which we 
shared for many years. 

In evaluating the effect of digitalis alone and the 
utility of a “placebo” tablet in the same patients, 
we found it expedient to call on records made in 
many cases prior to the beginning of this investiga- 
tion, simply applying to the closer examination of 
the facts the more revealing method of the curve 
fitted to data recorded at frequent intervals over 
periods of many months. In connection with the 
diuretic treatment, we had planned to depend on 
the loss of body weight, an objective measurement, 
as a means of support to the evidence of clinical 
improvement, since in the study of the more pro- 
nounced grades of congestive failure * the gradual 
fall of body weight runs fairly parallel with clinical 
improvement, but this proved unsatisfactory in the 
patients of the present study—those with few or 
no physical signs of congestion. In them, the loss of 
body fluid was often unattended by any manifest 
evidence of subjective improvement. There was 
also the ethical issue * of an intramuscular injection 
of a somewhat irritating “placebo” several times a 
week for periods of months with the discomforts 
and risks inherent in any injection. 

The nature of the problem and the manner in 
which it was pursued, we believe, reduced to a 
minimum the influence of bias and suggestion. The 
drugs were not new ones and were free of the 
psychic charge of current and exaggerated claims 
of new proprietaries. The clinic's physicians had 
used them repeatedly in the casual manner of com- 
monly accepted therapeutic agents in the same 
patients before they were assigned to the study 
series. The blunted enthusiasm of the physician for 
conventional remedies has its blunting effect in 
the patient on the power of suggestion. The study 
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chiefly involved the insurance of optimum dosage, 
systematization of dosage and courses, and methods 
for eliciting and recording data to improve their 
accuracy and to facilitate analysis. Consistent bias 
in relation to the interpretation of the patient's 
account of symptoms was under some control by the 
fact that it was often a different physician who 
looked after the patient at the various clinic visits. 
In relation to the mercurial diuretic, the psychic 
effect of an injection was always present as a pos- 
sible source of improvement in symptoms by sug- 
gestion. 

Again, the plan involved only an increase in the 
number of doses of an injection which the patient 
had received many times before the study. Further, 
the patient's opinion often helped to decide the 


TasLe 1.—Effects of Digitalis and Diuretic Therapy in 
Ambulant Patients with Heart Disease 


Digitalis Diuretic 
(44 Patients) (92 Patients) 
Physical signs of congestion 
None, % 
Minimal, % 
Sex 


Arteriosclerotic, % 
Hypertensive,” % 
Rheumatic, % 
Period of treatment 
Av., wk. 
Change in condition 
Improvement in exertional 
dyspnea, % 
Improvement in signs of 
congestion, % 22 (of 5A) 
Loss of body weight, % oe 90 (of total) 


54 (of total) 


* Includes those with and without arteriosclerosis. 

+ Includes those with syphilitic heart disease with aortie insufficiency 
or aneurysm «nd those with hypertension and/or arteriosclerosis with 
only positive serologic findings as evidence of syphilis. 


course to be followed, namely, that the injections 
should be continued even though they were trouble- 
some and sometimes painful, that four or five in- 
jections a week provided no greater relief than two 
but that two a week were more effective than one, 
or that the injections should be discontinued be- 
cause of their failure to provide any appreciable 
relief. Such quantitative features are not in the 
usual nature of the therapeutic response to sugges- 
tion. Nevertheless, the absence of strict adherence 
to the “double-blind” test remains a defect with 
respect to the definitive nature of the conclusions, 
and we present the results as an account of experi- 
ence which may serve the purpose of arousing in- 
terest in the further reevaluation of the utility of 
digitalis and diuretics in the type of cardiac patient 
we have described, as well as in several other forms 
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of heart disease in which their use is commonly 
taken for granted but in which their usefulness calls 
for more satisfactory proof. 


Results 


As already indicated, the changes in symptoms 
and body weight often showed wide fluctuations 
from visit to visit, the patient's judgment of the 
interval condition being sometimes the “same,” 
sometimes “better,” and sometimes “worse” and 
similarly for the number of flights of stairs or 
blocks before dyspnea appeared. In the average 
period of approximately four to five months with 
each course of treatment, the patients made an 
average of 16 visits, in some more than 40 visits. 
The data thus obtained provided the points to 
which a curve was fitted as a means of evaluating 
the effect of the particular course. The results are 
summarized in the tables. They refer only to am- 
bulant patients with established heart disease with- 
out auricular fibrillation but with exertional 
dyspnea, in whom physical signs of congestion were 
minimal, equivocal, or absent, and most of whom 
had never been in a state of congestive failure 
with the classic signs of congestion requiring a 
course of bed treatment. 

In most of the 44 patients who were under con- 
tinued digitalis therapy for a period of nearly four 
months, there were similar periods of medication 
with a placebo tablet. The data from all but eight 
patients were obtained in the course of their routine 
management prior to the beginning of the present 
study. It was the unimpressive difference between 
the effects of the digitalis and the placebo that 
aroused our suspicion of the value of digitalization 
in this variety of exertional dyspnea. Closer exam- 
ination of these data and the evaluation of the re- 
sults from curves fitted to the points obtained at 
the various clinic visits confirmed the earlier im- 
pression. As may be seen in table 1, there was no 
material change in body weight, physical signs of 
congestion, or capacity for exertion without breath- 
lessness that could be ascribed to the long course of 
digitalis medication. 

The effect of the diuretic alone is also analyzed 
in table 1 in a group of 92 patients, including the 
44 in whom digitalization was studied. The intra- 
muscular injection of meralluride without digitali- 
zation was given over an average period of nearly 
five months. Indecisive response was included 
among data for those who showed no appreciable 
improvement. Unmistakable improvement in exer- 
tional dyspnea occurred in approximately one-half 
of the patients. Among those that showed some 
physical signs of congestion, in approximately one 
of five there was some clearing of the signs. The 
body weight decreased in most of them to a level 
averaging approximately 5 lb. (2.3 kg.) below that 
of the prediuretic period. This effect was not al- 
ways accompanied by relief of exertional dyspnea. 
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In 73 of these patients, a course of treatment with 
the diuretic alone was followed by one in which 
digitalization was added to the regimen. These re- 
sults are summarized in table 2. The two courses 
covered an average period of nine months, five with 
the diuretic alone and four with the combined 
therapy. With the diuretic alone, the results were 
similar to those mentioned above. Most of the pa- 
tients maintained a reduced level of body weight, 
averaging nearly 5 Ib. About one-half of them 
experienced improvement in capacity for exertion 
without breathlessness and about one in five some 
recession in the physical signs of congestion. Dur- 
ing the period in which digitalization was added, in 
about one-half of the patients the dosage of the 
diuretic was reduced with the view that this would 
provide a more favorable condition for detecting 
an effect of digitalization. A few patients showed 
some further decrease in body weight, while a 
larger number showed an increase averaging about 
3 Ib. (1.3 kg.). With respect to exertional dyspnea 
and the physical signs of congestion, the addition 
of digitalization to the diuretic treatment produced 
no further improvement. 


Comment 


Limitations of Digitalis.—The striking response to 
digitalis by most patients with heart failure show- 
ing the classic signs of congestion, such as pul- 
monary rales, enlarged liver, and edema of the legs, 
especially in those with auricular fibrillation and 
rapid ventricular rate, and the experimental dem- 
onstration that digitalis improves the contractile 
performance of heart muscle have provided the 
basis for wide expansion in the scope of its clinical 
applications. Belief in the universal usefulness of 
digitalis for the treatment of heart failure has be- 
come so firmly entrenched that its utility is taken 
for granted and little inclination remains for sys- 
tematic evaluation of its effectiveness in the wide 
variety of types of heart diseases bearing the label 
of congestive heart failure. The drug has also been 
put to other uses in heart disease. It has been 
advocated in heart disease without evidence of 
failure as a prophylactic against failure or cardiac 
enlargement ° and as a means in such cases to im- 
prove the mechanical efficiency of the heart.° It 
has also been suggested as a test for the detection 
of heart failure. For example, in patients with cor 
pulmonale in whom congestive failure may ensue 
to increase the marked dyspnea due to the primary 
pulmonary disease, the absence of symptomatic im- 
provement after digitalization is presumed to ex- 
clude heart failure. 

This would all be reasonable if it did not involve 
an oversimplification of the nature of clinical heart 
disease classified as congestive failure and of the 
physical-chemical state of heart muscle leading to 
failure of contractile force. There is considerable 
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experience * which indicates that these represent 
not a single but a multitude of mechanisms, some of 
which are reversed by digitalis and others not. A 
few examples may be cited. On the experimental 
side, there are numerous observations of what ap- 
pear to represent a variety of physical-chemical 
states in heart muscle in which digitalis does not 
affect contractile force.“ The papillary muscle of 
the cat’s right ventricle made to contract in a 
medium of blood serum shows little tendency to 
lose or to increase its force when digitalis is added, 
while, when it is in a medium of Ringer’s solution, 
contractile force rapidly declines and is promptly 
restored by the addition of digitalis. In this prep- 
aration, higher concentrations of digitalis itself 
cause a rapid decline in force. Failure caused by 
high concentrations of potassium is not reversed 
by digitalis glycosides; this is also the case in fail- 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of Effects of Diuretic Therapy Alone 
and Combined Diuretic and Digitalis Therapy in 
Seventy-three Patients® 

Diuretic Combined 
Therapy Therapyt 
Period of treatment 
Av., wk. 2 16 
Range, wk. 3-43 1-40 
Change in condition 
Improvement in exertional 
dyspnea, % 
Improvement in signs of 
congestion, 
Body weight 
No change, % 
Loss, % 
Av., ib. 
Range, Ib 
Gain, % 
Av., lb. 
* Includes men, 48%, and women, 52%, with these etiological types of 
heart disease: arteriosclerotic (25%), hypertensive, with and without 
arteriosclerosis (58%), rheumatic (7%), and syphilitic, with aortie in- 
sufficiency or aneurysm and with hypertension and/or arteriosclerosis 
with only positive serologic findings as evidence of syphilis (15%). 
+ Diuretic dosage reduced in this period in 45% of patients. 
146 patients (68%) originally showed minimal physical signs of con- 
gestion; 27 (37%) showed no signs. 


ure caused by quinidine, until the state of incom- 
plete recovery is achieved after the removal of the 
quinidine.” 

On the clinical side, the evidence that digitaliza- 
tion improves matters in the case of mitral stenosis 
with dyspnea, pulmonary rales, or attacks of pul- 
monary edema is unimpressive; this is also true in 
the congestive failures associated with adherent 
pericardium, cyanotic congenital heart disease, 
acute coronary thrombosis, active rheumatic cardi- 
tis, severe thyrotoxicosis, thiamine deficiency (the 
beriberi heart), and several varieties of chronic, 
far-advanced heart disease. Some of these may 
represent mechanical obstacles to improvement in 
contractile force; some, extracardiac factors, such 
as renal failure which maintains the state of con- 
gestive heart failure; and some, physical-chemical 
changes in heart muscle which are not reversible 
by the steroids of the digitalis group. 
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These suffice to point up the fact that the utility 
of digitalis in the various stages and types of heart 
disease labeled congestive failure cannot be taken 
for granted and that each calls for a direct investi- 
gation. 

The absence of evidence of any notable increase 
in myocardial force by digitalis in far-advanced 
congestive failure (“intractable failure”) has re- 
ceived considerable attention in recent years.” The 
present study deals with the cases clinically labeled 
as congestive failure but at the opposite extreme of 
the spectrum, the mild or early cases, those with 
extertional dyspnea only, with minimal, equivocal, 
or no physical signs of congestion. The results show 
that one variety of these is in a sense also “intrac- 
table” to digitalis action. Nothing is known of the 
mechanism to explain the failure of digitalization 
to affect exertional dyspnea in these cases. There is 
the possibility that they represent a phase of im- 
paired contractile force of heart muscle of a 
physical-chemical nature uninfluenced by digitalis 
or that the contractile force of their heart muscle is 
normal and that, in chronic heart disease, adaptive 
changes take place not only in the rate, shape, and 
size of the heart but in the general circulation 
involving such factors as speed of adaptive response 
to exertion, redistribution of blood, or thoracopul- 
monary changes which may give rise to exertional 
dyspnea. 

Diuretics in Exertional Dyspnea.—In another 
study of far-advanced congestive failure in which 
digitalis was without effect, we examined the effect 
of salt restriction with daily injections of the mer- 
curial diuretic without digitalization.“” The symp- 
toms, the edema, and the other reversible signs of 
congestive failure cleared rapidly. The total clinical 
result was indistinguishable from that in cases in 
which digitalis was included in the regimen. The 
digitalization of these patients before discharge 
from the hospital produced no further clinical 
effects. Others ‘’ have described similar experience 
with diuretics alone but have suggested that the 
results had only the appearance of a restored cir- 
culation and that, in a physiological sense, conges- 
tive failure remained. 

In the present study, ambulant patients with 
chronic heart disease and exertional dyspnea with 
minimal or no physical signs of congestion were 
treated with the mercurial alone without digitalis 
for periods of several months. This increased the 
capacity for exertion without breathlessness in vary- 
ing degrees in approximately one-half of the group. 
The addition of digitalization to the regimen in 
courses of similar duration produced no further 
clinical effects. The body weight during the diuretic 
regimen remained at an average level approximate- 
ly 5 Ib. below the prediuretic period. These results 
indicate that the mechanism accounting for the 
exertional dyspnea in many of these cases is an un- 
favorable amount of extracellular fluid. Whether 
the extracellular fluid volume in these cases is 
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within the range of the normal or lies outside of it, 
as in frank edema, remains to be established. A 
noteworthy feature of the results was the observa- 
tion that, while in some the symptoms and gain 
in weight appeared fairly promptly after the diu- 
retic was discontinued, in others the lower weight 
and improved capacity for exertion persisted for 
several weeks after the course was interrupted, a 
fact which indicates that the reduction in extra- 
cellular fluid volume or the clearing of edema with 
diuretics not only is a symptomatic treatment, as has 
sometimes been suggested, but restores a better 
circulation and that an unfavorable amount of 
extracellular fluid in heart failure not only is an 
effect but may also, in turn, become a cause of con- 
gestive failure. In line with this is the fairly com- 
mon experience of congestive failure precipitated 
by intravenous saline solution infusions and meas- 
ures which promote salt retention. 

The Practical Problem.—Since there appear to be 
two varieties of exertional dyspnea in heart disease, 
for only one of which digitalis is useful, there are 
the problems of deciding which one it is when a 
patient with heart disease without physical signs 
of congestion presents this symptom and of deciding 
when the responsive type has been superimposed 
on the nonresponsive one. No completely satis- 
factory means exists for ascertaining these facts. A 
history of an attack of failure with the classic 
physical signs of congestion and a period of bed 
treatment helps to decide the issue, for such pa- 
tients without a maintenance regimen of digitalis 
tend to relapse into failure with congestion. With- 
out such a history, a therapeutic trial is the most 
direct method for obtaining the information. 

The ambulant patient may be digitalized with 
1.0 mg. of digitoxin given at one time or, as some 
prefer, in divided doses, followed by a daily dose 
of 0.2 mg., with the maintenance dose increased or 
reduced as indicated by the response. Its use for 
two or three weeks should usually suffice to supply 
an answer to the question as to whether the capac- 
ity for exertion without breathlessness has been 
enhanced. If a decisive negative answer is obtained, 
the drug therapy should be discontinued. If the 
response to the digitoxin is equivocal, a placebo 
should be tried for a similar period. The proper 
choice of a “placebo” is an important factor.'' If 
a positive answer is obtained with the digitoxin, it 
may be planned to continue the drug therapy in- 
definitely, although it is well to try the patient on 
a placebo for a similar period to rule out the effect 
of suggestion. It is desirable and often feasible to 
try the placebo first, because the lasting effects of a 
course of digitalization may confuse the answer 
concerning the effect of the placebo. These expedi- 
ents will insure the detection of those patients in 
whom long-term digitalization is necessary and, at 
the same time, the vast group of patients with 
chronic heart disease in whom exertional dyspnea 
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is uninfluenced by digitalis and who are often need- 
lessly exposed for long periods of time to these 
potent drugs with high potentiality for toxic effects. 

In patients in this latter group who fail to benefit 
from the digitalis, a diuretic may be tried with the 
expectation of varying degrees of relief of exertional 
dyspnea in many. Again, a trial for two or three 
weeks should suffice to establish whether it is suffi- 
ciently useful to continue in the particular patient. 
As in the case of digitoxin, a positiv: or equivocal 
result should be checked against a course of 
placebo medication for a similar period. In this 
study we employed the mercurial diuretic by injec- 
tion to insure the most effective results. One or 
another of the oral diuretic agents, such as chlor- 
merodrin (Neohydrin ), amsometradine (Rolicton ), 
ethoxzolamide (Cardrase), or chlorothiazide (Di- 
uril), in full dosage may often serve the purpose. 
In case of doubtful results, a trial of the organic 
mercurial by intramuscular injection two or three 
times a week for two or three weeks should usually 
decide the desirability of continued treatment with 
the diuretic agents. 

The emphasis on the action of digitalis materials 
to increase the contractile force of heart muscle and 
on the striking results from their use in the treat- 
ment of some forms of congestive heart failure, 
with scant attention paid to the few reports point- 
ing to the limitations of these drugs, has estab- 
lished and sustained the view that the clinical diag- 
nosis of heart failure is always an indication for 
digitalis medication. It has also had the effect of 
diminishing interest in pursuing critical observa- 
tions to evaluate its efficacy in the various heart 
diseases bearing the label congestive heart failure. 

The utility of digitalis in cardiac patients with 
the clinical diagnosis of heart failure in different 
stages, phases, and types of disease cannot be taken 
for granted. The clinical diagnosis of congestive 
failure represents a variety of mechanisms which 
may not always involve failure of contractile force, 
some of which are responsive to the drug while 
others are not. Moreover, failing contractile force of 
heart muscle has several mechanisms, some of 
which do not react to digitalis. 


Summary 


Large numbers of cardiac patients exposed for 
indefinite periods to intensive treatment with digi- 
talis, with high potentiality for toxic effects, often 
show little evidence of therapeutic benefits. 

The effect of digitalization was studied in a 
group of 93 patients with established heart disease 
without auricular fibrillation, bearing the diagnosis 
of mild or early congestive heart failure, in accord- 
ance with conventional criteria. They were selected 
on the basis that physical signs of congestion were 
minimal, equivocal, or absent and that one of their 
presenting problems was limitation in physical 
capacity by breathlessness on exertion. About 
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three-fourths of them were in the older age groups 
with arteriosclerotic and/or hypertensive heart 
disease. 

These patients were treated with various courses, 
each for periods of several months: digitalization 
alone; placebo tablets; a diuretic alone, meralluride 
(Mercuhydrin ) sodium, by intramuscular injection; 
and combined therapy with the diuretic and digi- 
talization. 

There is a variety of exertional dyspnea, most 
clearly seen in patients with chronic heart disease 
with few or no physical signs of congestion, which 
is uninfluenced by digitalis but is frequently 
brought under varying degrees of control by diu- 
retic therapy. 

The clearing of edema by a diuretic is not only 
a symptomatic treatment. An unfavorable volume 
of extracellular fluid not only is an effect but may in 
turn become a cause of the condition that bears 
the clinical label congestive heart failure. 

In patients with heart disease with few or no 
physical signs of congestion and with breathlessness 
on exertion as a presenting symptom a therapeutic 
test was used to detect those in whom continued 
digitalis medication would be effective and neces- 
sary and also the large group of those in whom 
digitalis would offer no prospect of beneficial 
effects. A similar test was used to detect the pa- 
tients in the group nonresponsive to digitalis in 
whom some relief from exertional dyspnea would be 
possible by long-term treatment with diuretic 
agents. 
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STUDIES IN HUMAN ISOLATION 
Capt. Edwin Z. Levy, Capt. George E. Ruff, (MC) 


Capt. Victor H. Thaler (MSC), U.S. A. F. 


The isolation of man from his accustomed envi- 
ronment has profound impact on the functions of his 
mind. Many circumstances in real life entail such 
isolation. Their effects have many names, from 
“nostalgia” to “desert madness,” and range from 
mild feelings of anxiety and depression to halluci- 
nations, delusions, and even death by suicide. 

The armed services have long been concerned 
with operational situations and accidents of war 
involving radical environmental change and have 
sponsored studies of sailors lost at sea, men confined 
in submarines, and prisoners of war.' 

Special interest has been directed to the methods 
employed in Communist prison camps. The prisoner 
was trapped in a foreign land and foreign culture. 
He was subjected to a program seemingly designed 
to increase the degree of isolation. Letters from 
home, packages from the Red Cross, military dis- 
cipline, and organization among the prisoners were 
severely limited. Thus, the prisoner was denied the 
usual means of maintaining his “self-concept.” He 
was rewarded and punished with reference to an 
entirely strange set of standards. In this way, his 
“self-esteem” was attacked. Periods of solitary con- 
finement, physical hardships, and illnesses further 
impaired mental functions.’ 


From the Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright Air Development Center, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Read before the Section on Military Medicine at the 107th Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical A iati San Franci June 
27, 1958. 


Procedures for studying isolation vary, and 
there is no typical laboratory isolation. The 
degree of contact between the isolated 
subject and his environment, especially his 
observers, must be defined in terms of dis- 
tances, times, limitations of visual, auditory, 
and kinesthetic inputs, means available to the 
subject for structuring his isolated existence, 
and especially his ability or inability to termi- 
nate isolation when he wishes. Communica- 
tion of any kind counteracts the effects of 
isolation, and when subjects know they are 
being observed they do not feel truly iso- 
lated. If communication or feedback to the 
subject is distorted, the situation becomes 
more stressful, and profound feelings of 
anger and anxiety can be produced. Experi- 
mentation in this field yields new data on 
individual differences, reveals the generally 
felt need of people for a structured environ- 
ment, and is of importance in military medi- 
cine. 


The effectiveness of these techniques in control- 
ling or converting military and political prisoners 
has helped stimulate experimental studies of certain 
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aspects of isolation. Heron and co-workers,’ Lilly,* 
Vernon and Hoffman,° Solomon and associates,° and 
others have conducted experiments in “artificial iso- 
lation.” In these studies men were separated from 
their usual immediate surroundings by reduction in 
the level or variability of sensory input. These situ- 
ations have been described as “sensory deprivation.” 

There has been no standard procedure for study- 
ing isolation, and there is no “typical laboratory 
isolation.” Visual, auditory, and kinesthetic inputs 
have been limited by various techniques. The de- 
gree of contact between subject and investigator 
has varied, as has the duration of the several groups 
of experiments. The subjects, who sometimes were 
the investigators themselves, had varied back- 
grounds. In experimental situations the subject has 
always been able to terminate isolation when 
desired. 

Although experiments lack the essence of reality, 
the subject is still removed from his usual environ- 
ment and loses many frames of reference and means 
of structuring his existence. In some of these experi- 
mental isolation situations, fairly rapid onset of 
distorted perceptual and intellectual functions oc- 
curred.” In others, little effect on the subject was 
noted.° 

Extension of flight range has increased the sig- 
nificance of isolation in aviation medicine. Crews on 
prolonged missions are exposed to a restricted, 
monotonous sensory field. It has been suggested 
that this type of isolation might be a contributory 
factor to “pilot disorientation,” which not infre- 
quently is cited in aircraft accident reports. Pilots 
flying at high altitudes may also report what has 
been called “the break-off phenomenon” or high 
altitude dissociation. Furthermore, space crews will 
be subjected to an artificial environment that will 
be isolating in many ways. 

Because of the many military operations in which 
the complex problem of isolation is an important 
feature, it would appear desirable to review the 
variables and parameters pertinent to research in 
this area. It is helpful to group them into four 
major dimensions (see figure), which will be de- 
scribed more fully below. The first dimension con- 
sists of the barriers between the subject and the 
outside world—the means by which he is isolated. 
We have termed this the “microcosm.” The second 
dimension refers to the individual who is isolated. 
The third includes the reality factors of the outside 
world—the conditions, circumstances, reasons, and 
attitudes under which isolation occurs. We have 
termed this dimension the “macrocosm.” The fourth 
dimension refers to communication between subject 
and macrocosm. 


The Microcosm 


The microcosm is the environment apparent to 
the isolated subject. It includes the physical struc- 
ture of the place of confinement; the limitations 
imposed on the subject’s perceptual functions; the 
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actual modality, quantity, and pattern of sensory 
input; the duration of the situation; and the tasks 
given to the subject. 

Occasionally, subjects experience a claustropho- 
bic reaction when confined in a small space. Also, 
a cramped facility may produce intolerable physical 
discomfort. During one series of experiments in the 
Aero Medical Laboratory, subjects sat in a chair 
for periods of four to six hours. Since this was quite 
uncomfortable to some subjects, these experiments 
were concerned with tolerance of discomfort as 
much as with sensory deprivation. 

The space available in which the individual can 
perceive defines a different parameter, which we 
refer to as the “perceptual space.” Infinite and 
monotonous surroundings, such as the sea, are 
isolating in one way, while a dark and quiet room is 
isolating in another. Blindfolds, earplugs, and limi- 


THE MACROCOSM 


CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH CREATED THE BARRIERS 


Dimensions of isolation. 


tation of movement restrict the perceptual space 
most sharply. In Gibby’s experiments,” for example, 
subjects were isolated by the use of blindfolds and 
earplugs and were asked to lie still on a bed. In 
many cases, striking changes in perceptual and in- 
tellectual functions were noted within a matter of 
hours. The subjects of Heron and co-workers,” on 
the other hand, wore frosted goggles and were 
close to a speaker which produced a masking noise. 
They were fed and tested at intervals outside the 
room in which they were isolated. These subjects 
experienced changes in perceptual function and 
difficulty in creative intellectual activities after a 
day or so. 

The Aero Medical Laboratory facilities include a 
dark and soundproof chamber. It contains a bed, 
chair, refrigerator, and chemical toilet. We have 
done 54 experiments in which subjects remained 
inside continuously for as long as seven days. Tests 
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of intellectual] functions carried out within one-half 
hour after isolation have revealed no striking 
changes. However, most subjects do report a loss 
of the sense of urgency to think; they “don’t care 
and don’t think” while isolated. Unusual perceptual 
phenomena have not been found. 

It may be that the position of the barrier to sen- 
sory input is psychologically significant. That is, the 
blindfolded subject, with a minimal perceptual 
space, may feel naked and defenseless and be more 
prone to psychological changes, while a subject 
enclosed in a quiet, dark room may feel protected. 

Loss of cues from one modality of sensation may 
give rise to overemphasis on cues from other mo- 
dalities. When there is a reduction in the total num- 
ber of cues available, the subject may be expected 
to strain for stimuli. However, the effects of restric- 
tion of the various modalities must be carefully 
analyzed for the unique psychological significance 
these individual sense organs have for each subject. 
The inability to see, for example, may be especially 
threatening to certain individuals. 

Change in pattern of sensation can be produced 
either by reducing the intensity and variability of 
stimulation or by the addition of monotonous mask- 
ing cues. The monotony of repetitive stimulation 
may give rise to one group of reactions, whereas 
continuous presentation of amorphous stimuli may 
give rise to others. 

It should be emphasized that reduction in num- 
ber or variability of sensory stimuli must not be 
interpreted merely as an alteration of “inputs” to a 
brain viewed as a computer. For stimulus reduc- 
tion also disrupts psychologically significant rela- 
tionships of the subject with his environment. 

Our data indicate that time in isolation is impor- 
tant in several ways. First, the longer the isolation 
lasts the more stressful it becomes. Second, if the 
subject knows the planned duration of the experi- 
ment in advance, isolation is easier to tolerate. Also, 
an experiment scheduled to last as long as the sub- 
ject will stay in provides an entirely different kind 
of experience. Third, we have seen that, during the 
first day of isolation, the subject’s “built-in clocks,” 
such as desire to urinate, eat, and sleep and the 
rate of beard growth, are sufficient to give him some 
idea of the time. After a day or so, however, the 
subject becomes “lost in time.” This is an entirely 
different kind of stress from sensory deprivation 
per se. When this has occurred in the framework 
of the isolation experience, it has been the most 
stressful aspect of the experiment. Fourth, any ex- 
periment in which the subject had no control over 
duration—that is, an experiment he could not termi- 
nate at will—would be a still different and poten- 
tially more stressful situation. 

The last feature of the microcosm refers to tasks 
given to the subject. These may completely change 
the nature of an isolation experience. For example, 
an early group of our subjects, who were asked 
to signal when they thought each half-hour had 
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passed, spent much of their time determining when 
to press the button. This created an undesirable 
degree of structuring in the experiment. 


The Individual 


Reviews of isolation in real life by Lilly* and 
Solomon and co-workers ° point out that the person- 
ality of the individual subjected to isolation is im- 
portant in determining how he will respond to the 
situation. It is said, for instance, that those who 
have a strong self-concept, yet who can become 
passive, do the best. Experimental isolation offers 
a unique opportunity to observe individual] varia- 
tions in behavior. 

In our experience, schizoid subjects have found 
the procedure extremely stressful. Two have termi- 
nated the experiment within two hours. These sub- 
jects seemed most highly dependent on familiar 
environmental settings. 

Passive-dependent individuals have seldom found 
short periods of isolation stressful, although some 
have complained of boredom and physical discom- 
forts and have expressed anxiety that the experi- 
mental situation might have been manipulated in 
some way they were not expecting. For them, the 
most significant aspect of the situation seemed to 
be their relationship with the experimenters and 
their desire to appear to have done well. 

Compulsive subjects have expended great effort 
in structuring the situation around tangible bits of 
reality. Some folded paper, counted or devised 
other methods to mark the passage of time, spent 
excessive time manipulating their food, exercised, 
or tried to force themselves to think in a planned 
fashion. 

Many of our subjects have been strongly moti- 
vated Air Force officers. They have regarded the 
experiment as “just another mission” in which they 
try to do as well as possible. As a group, these sub- 
jects have been rather comfortable in the experi- 
mental situation. é 

When our experiments have been allowed to last 
until the subjects terminate them, reasons given for 
termination have not been well founded in reality. 
Subsequently, subjects have recognized this and 
either have searched for another reason or have 
explained that “though the reason seems unimpor- 
tant now, it wasn’t then.” Termination was usually 
an impulsive, emotionally loaded event. Some of 
the reasons given might be called symptoms; they 
included intolerable boredom, somatic complaints, 
extreme anger toward the experimenters, and pro- 
found anxiety. 

When the subject first enters isolation he is usu- 
ally somewhat anxious, just as anyone might be 
when placed in completely new surroundings. He is 
confronted with an indefinite, rather unstructured 
emptiness which he then “fills with himself.” He 
uses characteristic modes of operation or devices of 
defense and exaggerates them to become, in a way, 
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“more like himself.” Reminiscences, day residues, 
and little problems are the most common thought 
contents. 

As time passes, these means of maintaining usual 
mental functioning seem to become inadequate. Or, 
in theoretical terms, as Rapaport has written," 
autonomy of the ego from the id is threatened when 
there is a lack of essential environmental stimuli. It 
appears that meaningful environmental structure is 
necessary for the ego to cope with id impulses. 
Release of id impulses would seem to be the reason 
that termination is inevitable and the subject's 
explanation of it often irrational. Shortly after the 
subject ends the experiment, restructuring, rerepres- 
sion, and a return to usual modes of functioning 
occur. 

The individual’s pattern of response can usually 
be predicted from the psychiatric interviews and 
psychological tests which are part of each of our 
experiments. In a sense, then, isolation is analogous 
to a projective psychological testing technique. 


The Macrocosm 


The macrocosm consists of the reality factors, 
that is, the surrounding environmental circum- 
stances in which the microcosm occurs. For exam- 
ple, any isolation experience may be expected or 
unexpected, planned or accidental, purposeful or 
capricious, good or bad, right or wrong. More 
specifically, the various real-life experiences have 
unique “sets” or “expectancies,” such as being a 
prisoner (the world is unfriendly) or being lost (the 
world is unknown). Similarly, an experimental iso- 
lation procedure thought of by the subject to be a 
straightforward study of sensory deprivation is en- 
tirely different from a situation in which the sur- 
roundings appear mysterious and are anxiety-pro- 
ducing. An important variable in isolation, the 
degree of feeling “aloneness” which the subject 
experiences, depends largely on the combination of 
circumstances which make up the macrocosm. 

Further, in experimental situations, the training 
or specialty of the experimenters, their relationships 
with their subjects (transference and countertrans- 
ference), and the reasons they have undertaken the 
study contribute to the “set” and may influence the 
outcome of the procedure. 

Also, varied interests of the experimenters have 
led to a wide range of conceptualizations concern- 
ing isolation. Heron and associates * speak of isola- 
tion in terms of inadequacy of sensory input for 
maintaining usual brain function. Lilly * writes of 
dependence on reality for maintenance of ego struc- 
ture. Solomon and co-workers *° and Gibby ™ con- 
sider more fully individual variations in reaction to 
a given experimental situation. 


Communication 


Communication between the microcosm and the 
macrocosm is the last dimension to be discussed. 
Communication of any kind is anti-isolation in 
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effect. We have compared isolation situations in 
which the subjects were aware that they were 
being monitored with those in which they were not. 

When subjects knew they were being observed, 
in any way, they did not feel alone or truly iso- 
lated. Thus, even one-way communication from the 
inside out may alter the isolation situation. We have 
recorded skin resistance continuously. Several sub- 
jects have reported to us that, since they knew that 
the wires to the skin resistance meter conveyed 
information, they felt “connected with the outside.” 
If communication or feedback to the subject is dis- 
torted, the situation becomes much more stressful 
and profound feelings of anger and anxiety can be 


produced. 


Summary 


The study of human isolation confronts workers 
in the field with an almost unlimited number of 
variables and parameters to be controlled or at least 
considered. These include the details of the isola- 
tion, all aspects of the personality of the subjects, 
and the concepts and feelings of the experimenters. 
It is a unique tool for the study of personality and 
of the needs people have for environmental struc- 
ture. This type of research has potential applica- 
bility in military medicine. 
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COMPUTERS IN MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 


Harry Weinrauch, M.D. 
and 
Albert W. Hetherington, Ph.D., Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D. C. 


Although the first computer device, the abacus, 
was in use over 2,000 years ago, the first computers 
which were in any sense automatic date back only 
to the 17th century, when Pascal and Leibnitz de- 
veloped multiplying machines. In 1834, Charles 
Babbage conceived of a machine which was strik- 
ingly similar to the modern digital computer. The 
punched card system of data processing was in- 
vented in 1889. Mechanical calculating machines 
originated at the same time. Although refinement 
in data-processing techniques had evolved, it was 
not until World War II, when military considera- 
tions stimulated technological progress, that the 
great advances in computer art were achieved. With 
the advent of the jet and missile age, the Air Force 
in particular has directed great effort toward the 
perfection of computer capabilities able to predict 
the relation between design and performance of air- 
craft without the actual construction of prototype 
models. An illustration of the rapid growth of the 
field may be seen in the fact that as recently as 1945 
it was possible for practically all the computer spe- 
cialists in the United States to know each other 
personally. At present, with about 250 large scale 
computers in operation in the United States, it has 
become difficult even to know all the new facilities 
which have become available. 

Modern high speed electronic computers have 
been widely applied in industry and are finding in- 
creasing application in the physical sciences. They 
are presently being employed for such diverse func- 
tions as weather forecasting, aircraft design, missile 
control, language translation experiments, produc- 
tion regulation, specialized records storage, and the 
integration of the aircraft warning net. The common 
denominator of all these activities is the processing 
of large amounts of information. The expanding in- 
terest of scientists generally in the potentialities of 
these devices has in recent years begun to extend 
into the ranks of biological scientists, who have 
started to explore the possibilities inherent in com- 
puters for the versatile handling of large quantities 
of complex data. This article will review some of the 
first pioneering applications of these machines to 
medicine and biology and suggest some of the fu- 
ture pathways along which further applications may 


be found. 


Chief, Aviation Medicine Branch (Dr. Weinrauch) and Technical 
Director (Dr. Hetherington), Directorate of Life Sciences, Headquarters 
Air R h and Develop t C d, Andrews Air Force Base, 


Problems hitherto insoluble because of the 
formidable amount of calculation involved 
can now be left to machine computers of 
either the analog or the digital type. Both 
types are being applied to medical problems. 
They not only speed up calculations but can 
also be wired in such a way as to simulate 
biological regulatory systems and to incor- 
porate any desired hypothetical reaction-pat- 
tern to stimuli. The complex interaction of 
factors affecting blood pressure, respiration, 
and other functions con be represented in 
circuitry that stores information, processes it 
at high speed, and retrieves both the infor- 
mation and the results from storage promptly 
and accurately. The machine-computer and 
the human brain differ in the way they han- 
dle inexact data: the brain can usually still 
make a qualitative analysis and arrive at a 
conclusion, whereas the computer would re- 
port only nonsensical results. The examples 
here given show that every field of medical 
science and the healing arts is likely to gain 
if every original worker will be alerted to the 
possible application of these new tools in his 
own field of endeavor. 


Characteristics of Computers 


The almost limitless horizon for the scientific use 
of computers stems from the following basic con- 
siderations. Any problem in logic which can be 
stated in mathematical symbols, even if the result- 
ing expression is very complex, can actually be 
solved by reducing it to a series of simple combina- 
tions of the four basic operations of arithmetic. 
Needless to say, this breakdown normally results in 
an enormous expansion in the number of mathe- 
matical operations finally needed to achieve a quan- 
titative result, even though each operation is simple 
arithmetic. However, it is precisely this transforma- 
tion which permits the application of the unique 
features of a computer to the solution of complex 
scientific problems stated mathematically, since the 
primary advantage of these devices is their ability 
to perform amazing numbers of arithmetic proce- 
dures in a small fraction of the time which would be 
necessary by hand computational or desk calculator 
methods. 
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As a preliminary step in studying the biological 
applications of computers, we will examine the two 
basic types of computers in use today. These can be 
classified broadly into the analog and digital types. 
This division arises according to the way in which 
the numbers, on which the machine operates, are 
represented in it. In the analog machine, numbers 
are represented by physical phenomena which can 
be varied, such as pressures, forces, and angles. Com- 
putations or operations are then carried out compar- 
ing these representative numbers or analogs. These 
computers are employed to find some phenomenon 
which parallels in behavior the continuous para- 
meters of a particular system, be it biological or 
physical. The analog computer is really a physical 
measuring device, of which a simple example is the 
slide rule, where the analog is scalar distance and 
where operations are carried out through adding, 
subtracting, and comparing these distances. The 
basic operations of the analog machine include the 
four conventional species of arithmetic plus the 
more esoteric operations made possible by the use 
of a differential analyzer. By “programming” a com- 
puter is meant the means whereby the arithmetic 
procedures which are to replace the complex higher 
mathematical formulas are scheduled into the com- 
puter in a correct sequence. 

Although the basic operations of digital machines 
are also based on simple arithmetic, they cannot 
deal with approximations as an analog computer 
can, but only in coded, fixed choices. The program- 
ming of an elaborate switching procedure enables 
the computer to handle progressively more complex 
mathematical operations as it extends the number 
of choices it can make. Therefore, digital computers 
must work on discrete numbers. These machines 
are capable not only of performing simple arithme- 
tic at incredible speeds but also of storing and re- 
calling immense quantities of information based on 
the retrieval by the machine of a stored code in 
response to an appropriate signal. Digital devices 
can process vast amounts of data to accomplish 
routine operations as required in industry for pay- 
roll or record purposes or they can perform a multi- 
tude of mathematical operations for the analysis of 
a particular system as required in the sciences. 

Both analog and digital computers can deal with 
abstract models of a particular system. The main 
limitation of analog machines relates to precision. 
Precision of analog machines is limited by the ac- 
curacy with which the physical analog being em- 
ployed can be measured. Digital machines, how- 
ever, can achieve any desired precision and that 
with relative facility. 

The increasing use of mathematical concepts such 
as curve fitting, probability theory, advanced sta- 
tistics, and model construction in biology and medi- 
cine has created an urgent need for a means of 
handling the masses of data and higher mathemati- 
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cal techniques in a rapid fashion. The coincidental 
arrival of the biological sciences and of computer 
technology at their present high level of scientific 
capability presents both fields with an opportunity 
to combine their techniques in a systematic search 
for solutions to problems which have not yielded to 
traditional methods. Computers certainly would not 
have found any application in the traditional de- 
scriptive approach to biology. 


Air Force Interest in Computers 


A series of recent regional conferences between 
representatives from the fields of computer technol- 
ogy and the medical sciences for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the applications of modern automatic data 
processing devices to medicine and biology have 
been sponsored by the Air Force’s Air Research and 
Development Command (ARDC).' The investment 
by the Air Force of major amounts of national re- 
sources for the advancement of computer theory and 
technology has led to a conviction in the ARDC that 
it had an obligation to acquaint the civilian scien- 
tific community with information developed for mil- 
itary purposes which would also contribute to the 
general body of scientific knowledge. The Air Force 
has also been keenly aware of the fact that public 
funds spent for defense could accrue scientific side- 
benefits that might have more lasting effect and ap- 
plication than some of the computer monitored 
weapons it has today. 

At the ARDC conferences members generally 
agreed that increasing application of computer 
techniques would be made in both the medical and 
biological sciences. Both Dr. George Thorn, profes- 
sor of medicine, and Dr. Bert Vallee, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine, at Harvard University, strongly 
voiced the need for further pioneering studies of 
basic model systems prior to the application of com- 
puter techniques to clinical medicine. A positive 
suggestion that a national computer facility be es- 
tablished to which smaller biological centers could 
turn was conveyed to the Cambridge conference by 
Dr. George Karreman as the proposal of Dr. Albert 
Szent-Gyorgyi, director of the Institute of Muscle 
Research, Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods 
Hole. Dr. Howard Aiken, one of the original pio- 
neers in the development of computers and present- 
ly director of the Harvard Computation Laboratory, 
stressed the urgent need for cross-training individ- 
uals in a number of disciplines including medicine 
in order to enable them to think most productively 
in this new interdisciplinary area. He even sug- 
gested a modified residency program in computer 
techniques for qualified physicians. 

These conferences disclosed that some computer 
techniques are already being applied to medical 
problems. Dr. Rufus Hessberg described at one of 
the conferences the development of an automatic 
electroencephalogram analyzer at the Aero Medical 
Laboratory of the Wright Air Development Center. 
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The electroencephalogram is a wave pattern which 
represents the electric potentials from the brain as 
recorded by electrodes attached to the scalp. The 
amplitude and frequency of these waves are electri- 
cal quantities which can be fed into and automati- 
cally analyzed by an analog computer. An elabora- 
tion of this device has been constructed by Dr. Neil 
Burch of Baylor University, who initiated the de- 
velopment previously mentioned at the Aero Medi- 
cal Laboratory.’ Similarly, the analysis of any of the 
bioelectrical phenomena such as the electroretino- 
grarn, electrocardiogram, electromyogram, cochlear 
microphonics, galvanic skin responses, action po- 
tentials, unicellular potentials for both clinical and 
research applications could all be performed by spe- 
cialized automatic data processing devices. 

Dr. John Womersley, also of the Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, has evolved a model of the hemo- 
dynamic forces present in the larger arteries.” The 
mathematical problem is that of the relation be- 
tween the oscillatory properties of an elastic con- 
tainer and a liquid of uniform viscosity which is 
propelled by an intermittently applied force against 
a constant resistance. The relation of these forces 
can be described by a formula, the validity of which 
has to be checked by varying the functions with 
respect to each other to determine the full range of 
variability and by correlating these with a few ex- 
perimental observations. Dr. Womersley, in order to 
integrate these variables into a mathematical for- 
mula which could be employed as a physiological 
model, depended to a great extent on computers. 

This example suggests two important areas of 
computer application. One is the obvious speeding 
up of involved mathematical calculation which may 
be inherent to a particular biological problem. The 
other is the construction of special circuitry which 
will cause electrical functions to vary with respect 
to each other in the same mathematical relationship 
as the biological functions. In this manner, simula- 
tion of a biological system by an electrical system is 
achieved. We see then that, by means of mathemati- 
cal formulations, biological processes, whether on a 
molecular, cellular, organ system, or total organism 
level, can be duplicated in much the same way that 
aerodynamic characteristics of néw or proposed air- 
craft are simulated by computers. For example, a 
computer designed to simulate thermoregulatory 
mechanisms or homeostasis must have the variables 
in that process defined in terms of numbers. 


Computers in Statistical Operations 


Where the problem involved amounts basically 
to solving mathematical equations or carrying out 
lengthy statistical calculations as may be required 
during mass standardization studies of drugs, toxins, 
and vaccines, the presently available computers 
would be widely applicable. Several examples of 
computer application of this kind have already 
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been made in both preventive and clinical medi- 
cine, particularly with problems wherein there exists 
a need to correlate vast amounts of data. In the field 
of public health and preventive medicine, this ap- 
plication has greatly speeded correlation analyses 
and made possible the solution of complex epidemi- 
ologic problems. The evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the Salk vaccine,* the current studies relating 
tobacco and cancer, and tobacco and cardiovascular 
disease have been greatly aided by the use of auto- 
matic data processing machinery and computers in 
complex statistical procedures. The number of these 
applications is limited only by the facilities avail- 
able. 

There are many such facets to the application of 
computers to clinical medicine. Computers can, for 
example, be applied in much the same manner as 
above for the evaluation of clinical laboratory pro- 
cedures, for determining the efficacy of drugs, and 
for speeding the solving of correlation problems. 
At the Chicago conference, Dr. Sam Swartz, of 
the University of Minnesota’s department of experi- 
mental medicine, reported his investigations, em- 
ploying computer techniques, into the relative value 
of liver function tests in a number of diseases. His 
preliminary data suggest that only four tests have 
independent value and that performing more is 
superfluous. The correlation of the clinical tests and 
variables of a particular disease both for their prog- 
nostic value and for the evaluation of the efficacy 
of different therapies is another example of the type 
of correlation problem that can be rapidly handled 
by existing computers. These techniques could, 
for example, be employed in a relative study of the 
treatments of acute barbiturate intoxication or dia- 
betic acidosis. Likewise, studies on the correlation 
between the degenerative diseases and such factors 
as race, age, or sex, or the correlation between sus- 
pected predisposing conditions and cancer (as for 
example, between biliary stasis and hepatic carci- 
noma) can be greatly speeded by computers. 

The analysis of complex clinical investigations 
can also be speeded by computers, particularly 
those in psychiatry, where numerous objective 
and subjective measurements are obtained which 
can accumulate into vast amounts of data within a 
short time. A study of this type was reported at the 
Los Angeles conference by Dr. Eli Robins of the 
department of psychiatry of Washington University. 
He is correlating the childhood and adult person- 
alities of 525 people with the aid of a computer in 
order to identify prognostic variables. 


Automatic Data Handling 


Another sort of application is to be found in the 
design of specialized computers for specific tasks. 
These computers are not always of the large scale 
category. The Air Force has, for example, devel- 
oped many small computers for in-flight use that 
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aid in solving the specific geometric and trigono- 
metric problems involved in navigation and bomb- 
ing. The clinical application of small scale comput- 
ers and the integration of computer techniques into 
medical instrumentation is also already in progress. 
For example, automation of routine clinical labora- 
tory procedures is currently under way. Many clin- 
ical laboratory procedures depend on colorimetric 
end-points for interpretations. The conversion of 
these into electrical measurements is feasible. They 
can then be analyzed by a specialized small com- 
puter with increased speed and greater accuracy. 
Certain long-term therapeutic devices and tech- 
niques definitely require some degree of automa- 
tion. Present mechanical breathing devices, for ex- 
ample, do little to prevent disuse atrophy of viable 
tissues. Dr. Elliot Newman, professor of medicine 
at the Vanderbilt Medical Center, reported at one 
of the conferences the development of a respiratory 
calculator, sensitive to bursts of voluntary activity 
and to the carbon dioxide content of exhaled breath. 
It will automatically encourage normal mechanisms 
by reciprocally decreasing the activity of the respi- 
rator. 

Several attempts at applying computers to facili- 
tate the solution of both research and clinical prob- 
lems in cardiopulmonary studies and neurophysi- 
ology have been made. Both cardiac and pulmonary 
function tests frequently require considerable math- 
ematical calculations between each step. This makes 
these tests both lengthy and expensive. Automatic 
devices can perform this task smoothly and eco- 
nomically. Several such devices have been devel- 
oped. Gelfand and Lambertsen of the University 
of Pennsylvania have constructed an instantaneous 
respiratory minute volume computer. Kubicek, of 
the University of Minnesota, has developed a com- 
puter for the continuous recording of oxygen con- 
sumption rate and oxygen and carbon dioxide con- 
centration in the expired air of human subjects. To 
improve the clinical value of the blood volume de- 
terminations, Dr. Newman has constructed a special 
computer which simulates time concentration curves 
after the injection of a dye into the circulation. He 
has also employed a computer to integrate the in- 
formation obtained from various electrocardio- 
graphic leads into a three dimensional expression 
possessing both form and direction in order to im- 
prove the diagnostic value of vector spatial electro- 
cardiography.* By applying feed-back concepts in 
his experimental investigations into vector electro- 
cardiography, Dr. Otto Schmitt® related at the 
Chicago ARDC conference how with the aid of a 
computer he has been able to suggest biological 
servo-mechanisms to account for certain features 
of the vector arrangements.’ Such use of computers 
enables the concurrent manipulation of the vari- 
ables of a particular situation and permits continu- 
ous analysis. For example, the use of the computer 
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to integrate results of a continuous analysis of ar- 
teriovenous oxygen differences and oxygen con- 
sumption was recently reported at a meeting of 
the Southern Society for Clinical Research. It is 
possible to determine the cardiac output on this 
computer continuously. 

In the field of neurophysiology the work of Dr. 
Warren McCulloch of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology may be mentioned. At the confer- 
ence held in Cambridge, he suggested the use of 
computers to aid in the localization of functional 
centers within the central nervous system. Rosen- 
blith and Barlow of MIT have employed computers 
in their application of autocorrelation analysis to 
electroencephalography. Dr. Arthur Ward of the 
University of Washington told at the ARDC con- 
ference in Los Angeles how he has used a computer 
to process data obtained from action potentials re- 
corded from the motor cortex during neurosurgical 
operations. The amplitude, duration, and latency of 
the action potential are among the quantitative 
variables programmed into his computer. 

Another category of computer application stems 
from its ability to store and to recall quickly im- 
mense quantities of information. The tremendous 
amount of data recorded on hospital charts or in the 
journals suggests two possible applications of great 
practical value; the sheer mass of this material is so 
staggering that it defies efforts at retrieval. While 
the practical problems involved in designing and 
building data holding capacity adequate for this 
task into computer facilities of reasonable size and 
cost have not yet been solved, their use as informa- 
tion storage devices might well, in the future, facili- 
tate the recall of data in a manner far surpassing 
in speed and thoroughness any present methods. 
Data processing devices with their high speed re- 
action time and infallible memory can probably 
be built to pull out any properly and distinctly 
coded item or category of items occurring in a hos- 
pital’s entire experience in less time than is usually 
required to find one complete case history. In this 
way all of the information pertinent to any specific 
variable or relationship under investigation could be 
made available, a feat hardly even possible at this 
time without the expenditure of enormous effort. 


Simulation of Biological Processes 


The application of computers to medical and 
biological problems often involves construction of 
special duplicating circuitry which simulates partic- 
ular conditions. Computer technology is being ad- 
vanced currently to achieve solution of the more 
complex problems which may involve not only sim- 
ulation circuitry but also new concepts in switch- 
ing and information theory. Several examples of 
this type of application can be cited. A number of 
special computers have been constructed to simu- 
late various enzyme systems. Berman and Schoen- 
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feld of the Sloan-Kettering Institute have reported 
one such instance in their formulation of biological 
models of enzyme systems. They have employed 
radioactive isotopes as trace elements in this tech- 
nique. Dr. Britton Chance of the Johnson Founda- 
tion has also reported on the use of a computer in 
his investigations into enzymology.” 

There is real and widespread interest in future 
possibilities of the model type application. At least 
three types of such application are envisioned. The 
first involves a model of a system whose parameters 
are readily determinable. An example of this is Dr. 
Womersley’s model which has previously been de- 
scribed. 

A second type of model is one in which a system 
is statistical rather than determinate. In this case 
we have definite concepts of how the functions of a 
particular system vary with respect to each other. 
However, their interactions are within statistical 
distributions. Statistical quantum mechanics illus- 
trates this type of system as the parameters of sub- 
atomic particles such as velocity or location can be 
stated only in terms of statistical ranges. This type 
of model could be applied in elucidating the epi- 
demiology of a disease such as atherosclerosis about 
which a number of statistical factors are known. 

The third type occurs in conditions when the 
structure is unknown and when we do not have a 
preconceived concept of the model. Here comput- 
ers could be employed to explore a group of hypoth- 
eses to help in selecting the most likely, thereby 
narrowing down the number of possibilities for 
which experimental verification need be sought. In 
this manner the structure of a model is postulated. 
Although the implication here is that a machine 
would perform some of the scientist’s intellectual 
work, it is mainly the intuition and judgment of the 
expert which can make possible the construction of 
any particular model of a hypothesis. Very often 
biological problems involve theoretical concepts 
whose parameters are poorly defined. For example, 
in attempting to explain the electrophysiology of 
the cell membrane, it may be advantageous to ma- 
nipulate various parameters to gain insight into pos- 
sible patterns of structure and function. Pepinsky 
of the Pennsylvania State College has constructed 
a special computer designed to aid in elucidating 
the complex molecular structure of proteins. 

Several mathematical techniques may be utilized 
to aid in the application of computers to biological 
problems of the second and third types, which rep- 
resent perhaps the most stimulating kinds of appli- 
cation. Dr. Anthony Bartholomay, mathematical 
biologist at Harvard University, has, for example, 
employed Wald’s theory in describing medical phe- 
nomena.” This theory is based on the concept of se- 
quential procedures combined with the loss func- 
tion for faulty judgments. It is the basis for a unified 
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theory of experimentation and statistical decision- 
making. Another technique is the Monte Carlo 
method."° This technique is a means of approximat- 
ing mathematically a formula which cannot be 
stated in its finite form because of the complexity 
of the system that it represents. At the Chicago con- 
ference, Dr. George Gamow of the University of 
Colorado explained the use of this method, both to 
analyze the structure of proteins and to suggest the 
probable interactions between amino acids, pep- 
tides, and peptones during the synthesis of proteins. 
Similar uses of this method have been reported by 
Hoffman and Metropolis of the National Institutes 
of Health in their investigations into morphology."' 

It is likely, as John von Neumann *™ has indi- 
cated, that mathematicians can aid in explaining 
the functional structure of the nervous system and 
be benefited by recognition of other patterns of 
logic, which could lead to the development of new 
types of circuitry. Basically, von Neumann has 
postulated that the nervous system employs a radi- 
cally different system of notation from that of mathe- 
matics. Instead of the precise systems of computers, 
the nervous system employs a system of notation in 
which the meaning of a volley of impulses is de- 
duced from the fact that it falls within a statistical 
range of volleys all of which convey qualitatively the 
same message. Thus, if a single pulse is lost in a 
computer, the obtained solutions are completely 
nonsensical. In the nervous system, pulses are fre- 
quently lost without distorting the meaning of a 
particular message. An understanding of the statis- 
tical method of symbolic notation employed by the 
nervous system to transmit information could lead 
to wholly new and unconventional computer con- 
cepts. 

Growth of National Interest 

Because of the increasingly frequent employment 
of quantitative methods and mathematical tech- 
niques in medicine and biology, other organizations 
such as the National Institutes of Health, the Na- 
tional Biophysics Association, and the Institute of 
Radio Engineers have held meetings between rep- 
resentatives of the medical sciences and computer 
technology. Similar in scope to the Air Force con- 
ferences, these meetings have acquainted promi- 
nent authorities with the potentialities of computers 
in medicine and have helped to overcome barriers 
of language and viewpoint which exist between the 
several disciplines. At one such recent meeting held 
at NIH in May, 1958, Eden and Noble discussed 
the development of an analog computer for the an- 
alysis of experimental distribution curves. 

Many types of computers are available today. 
The ease of their adaptability has been suggested. 
The interest shown by medical and biological sci- 
entists at all these conferences attests to the fact 
that computers will play an increasingly important 
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role. Recognizing this fact, the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council with Air 
Force and NIH support have appointed a group to 
consider the applications of computers to medicine 
and biology. It will analyze the types of medical 
and biological problems in which computers have 
been employed and will recommend the types of 
situations to which they could profitably be ap- 
plied. Their recommendations will serve to familiar- 
ize biologists and medical scientists with the capa- 
bilities and potentialities of computers. By this 
means original workers will be alerted to the pos- 
sible applications of these new tools in their own 
fields of endeavor. The long-term result of all this 
activity to the great satisfaction of the nation as well 
as the Air Force could be that the immense amount 
of funds poured into the development of defensive 
weapons would in the end also earn important divi- 
dends for the healing arts and the biological sci- 
ences. 
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tion of chronic congestive failure in cardiac patients on low sodium diets may 
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lead to continued water retention, with increasing edema and hyponatremia 


without external loss of sodium, This sequence is illustrated by the events following 
development of severe respiratory infections or escape from digitalization in such 
patients. Such a sequence may occur also, at times, in the presence of electrocardio- 
graphic changes suggestive of digitalis toxicity but actually due to potassium deple- 
tion. This clinical course is not favorably influenced by intravenous administration of 
either isotonic or concentrated sodium solutions. However, increasing cardiac output 
by adequate digitalization or decreasing bodily metabolic demand by treatment of 
the underlying infection may lead to increased excretion of water in excess of sodium, 
decreased body weight, and restoration of more normal serum electrolyte concen- 
trations, This sequence of events is attributed to sustained production of antidiuretic 
hormone, invoked by some extraosmoreceptor mechanism, whenever the cardiac 
output becomes inadequate for the body’s metabolic needs. The more protracted 
operation of this mechanism is illustrated by the progressive water retention and 
hyponatremia frequently observed in patients on a low sodium diet and unrestricted 
water intake during the terminal phase of congestive failure. A fatal outcome may 
be anticipated unless the cardiac output can be increased or the burden on the im- 
paired circulation in some way diminished.—R. E. Weston, M.D., Ph.D., J. Gross- 
man, M.D., E. R. Borun, M.D., The Pathogenesis and Treatment of Hyponatremia 
in Congestive Heart Failure, The American Journal of Medicine, October, 1958. 
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Postpartum breast engorgement in the non- 
nursing mother is one of the most common minor 
problems of the obstetrician. Although a large num- 
ber of studies demonstrate the inhibition of lacta- 
tion by estrogens and/or androgens,’ the clinical 
results have not always been as successful as de- 
sired. 

The study reported here was undertaken to 
evaluate the lactation-inhibiting efficacy and the 
possible undesirable actions of a single injection of 
a long-acting androgen-estrogen combination. The 
preparation, Deladumone, contains 90 mg. of testos- 
terone enanthate and 4 mg. of estradiol valerate 
per cubic centimeter of sesame oil in true solution. 
Prior to development of this agent for parenteral 
administration, we had utilized several hormone 
preparations for the control of postpartum breast 
manifestations, and on the basis of clinical impres- 
sions we had been satisfied, in general, with a 
short-acting androgen-estrogen preparation for oral 
administration (Tylosterone) containing 5 mg. of 
methyltestosterone and 0.25 mg. of diethylstilbestrol 
per tablet. This was administered in a dosage of 
one tablet three times a day during the hospital stay 
(five te six days) beginning shortly (two to eight 
hours) after delivery. Therefore, we compared the 
results that we obtained with the new parenterally 
given preparation with those we had achieved with 
this orally given medicament. 


Plan of Study 


The investigation concerns 257 private patients 
who did not wish to nurse. They were divided into 
three main series: Series 1 was a control group of 
42 patients (group 1) who did not receive any 
medication. Series 2 consisted of 83 patients (group 
2) who received the orally given androgen-estrogen 
preparation as described above. Series 3 consisted 
of 132 patients who were given parenterally the 
androgen-estrogen preparation. As the study pro- 
gressed, series 3 was subdivided into groups 3 
through 7 on a basis of dosage and interval of 
elapsed time between delivery and injection as 
follows: group 3: 27 patients, 2 cc. given % to 8 
hours post partum; 4: 55 patients, 3 cc. given ‘2 to 
8 hours post partum; 5: 10 patients, 2 cc. given % 
to % hours post partum; 6: 22 patients, 3 cc. given 
% to % hours post partum; 7: 18 patients, 4 cc. 
given % to % hours post partum. 


LACTATION INHIBITION BY DELADUMONE INJECTED 
DURING LABOR OR JUST AFTER DELIVERY 


Joseph B. Watrous Jr., M.D., Robert E. Ahearn, M.D. 
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The course of postpartum changes in the 
breast was followed in 310 women who did 
not wish to breast feed their infants. A hor- 
mone preparation containing 90 mg. of tes- 
tosterone enanthate and 4 mg. of estradiol 
valerate per cubic centimeter was injected 
parenterally in a single dose in each of 185 
patients. These were compared with 83 pa- 
tients who received a somewhat similar 
androgen-estrogen preparation in repeated 
doses by mouth and 42 who did not receive 
any hormone medication. Each patient was 
classified with respect to postpartum enlarge- 
ment of breasts, signs of discomfort, and re- 
quirements of treatment with aspirin, binders, 
or ice caps. The incidence of engorgement 
among 268 hormone-treated patients was 
8.3% as compared with 69% among 42 
patients not so treated, and an equally 
marked difference was found in regard to 
postpartum breast pain. The parenteral medi- 
cation, when injected in doses of 3 or 4 cc., 
was more effective than the oral medication, 
and a study of dosages and timing led to 
the conclusion that the most effective dosage 
of the parenteral preparation was a single 
injection of at least 3 cc. given preferably 
within the first hour post partum or at the end 
of the first stage of labor. 


Each of the patients was visited by one of us 
daily during her hospitalization (usually five to six 
days), and her clinical status during this period 
was classified as follows: grade 0, neither the pa- 
tient nor the doctor noted breast engorgement or 
discomfort; grade 1, either the doctor or the pa- 
tient noted enlargement of the breasts, but pain 
was not present; grade 2, the patient complained 
of mild pain which did not require treatment with 
analgesics; some engorgement always was present, 
but varied with the individual; grade 3, engorge- 
ment was present and the amount of pain necessi- 
tated treatment with aspirin and/or breast binder 
and/or ice caps; grade 4, engorgement was pro- 
nounced and codeine was required in addition to 
the other measures. 
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Results 


The results of these varied therapeutic regimens 
are presented in tables 1 to 5. As would be ex- 
pected, the 42 untreated patients (group 1) had a 
high incidence of breast engorgement with 69% 
requiring analgesia. In contrast, only 8.4% required 
analgesia and 21.7% experienced slight discomfort 
in the group of orally treated patients (group 2). 


POSTPARTUM LACTATION—WATROUS ET AL. 


TaBLe 1.—Effectiveness of Different Courses of Steroid Therapy in Preventing Postpartum 
Breast Manifestations in 257 Cases During Five Days of Hospitalization 
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somewhat better than that in group 3 (20% com- 
pared with 29.9% requiring analgesia), where the 
same dosage had beep employed without regard 
to timing, although in the majority of cases the in- 
jection was given within the first hour post partum. 
However, the response from the 2-cc. injection im- 
mediately post partum (group 5) was not as good 
as that obtained with the 3-cc. dosage in group 4. 


Steroid 
No. of Hormone 

Group, No. Cases Preparation Dosage 

No Treatment 


42 None 
83 


27 Deladumone 1 tablet, 3 times a day 
55 Deladumone 


Given 45 to % Hr. i Delivery 
Deladumone 2 ce. 
Deladumone 3 ce. 
Deladumone 


Tylosterone Given % to 8 Hr. After Delivery 


No. of Cases with Breast Manifestations, Grouped by | Grade 


No % No % No % No % No % 
1 4 2 4.8 10 23.8 18 42.8 11 26.2 


The women treated with 2 cc. of Deladumone 
(group 3) exhibited improvement over the untreated 
patients (group 1), but the results were not impres- 
sive, with 29.9% requiring analgesia. Consequently, 
the dosage employed was increased and the pa- 
tients given 3 cc. of Deladumone (group 4) were 
evaluated. In this group, none of the 55 patients 
required analgesics and only 12.7% complained of 
slight pain. As this group was being studied, the 
response at first seemed to be spectacularly good, 
but then cases of breast discomfort began to ap- 
pear. Investigation disclosed that, because of an 


Tasie 2.—Effect of Route of Administration and of Time of 
Starting Therapy on Effectiveness of Hormone Treatment in 
Prevention of Postpartum Breast Engorgement 

Cases of Engorgement 
signifi- Significant, 
No.of eant, 
Route, Dosage, and Administration Cases No. No.t % 


No hormone treatment...............0s: a2 13 29 69.0 
83 76 7 


Deladumone 
after delivery (4% to 8 hr.) 


All parenteral treatment ............... 132 122 
All hormone treatment .................. 215 198 


* Cases in grades 0, 1, and 2 of table 1 combined. 

+ Cases in grades 3 and 4 of table 1 combined. 
exceptionally large patient load, the nursing staff 
had not been able to give the Deladumone until 
two to eight hours after delivery. This suggested 
that a delay in the administration of the Dela- 
dumone might affect the response. Therefore, the 
effect of an immediate postpartum injection was 
investigated. Initially, a group of patients was given 
2 cc. (group 5), and the response proved to be 


Group 6 then was evaluated in order to find out 
whether an immediate postpartum injection of 3 ce. 
of Deladumone would produce a more favorable 
response than that in group 4. The results were 
nearly the same. The next step was to test the 
effect of a still larger dose, i. e., 4 cc. of Deladu- 
mone given immediately post partum in an attempt 
to eliminate breast engorgement altogether. In this 
small group of 18 patients (group 7), the injection 
was administered uniformly one-third to two-thirds 
hours after delivery. The results were slightly bet- 
ter than in the series of patients given 3 cc. (group 


TaBLe 3.—Effect of Route of Administration and of Time 
of Starting Therapy on Effectiveness of Hormone Treatment 
in Prevention of Postpartum Breast Pain 

Cases with 
Cases Varying Degrees 
with No of Paint 
No.of Pain, 
Route, Dosage, and Administration Cases No.* No. % 
No hormone treatment .............. a2 3 39 92.9 
Deladumone 


— after delivery (4@ to 8 hr.) 
27 ll 16 


All parenteral treatment ........... 
All hormone treatment ............... 215 157 58 27 


* Cases in grades 0 and 1 of table 1 combined. 
+ Cases in grades 2, 3, and 4 of table 1 combined. 


6)—22.2% compared to 27.3% grade 1 reactions, and 
11.1% compared to 99.99% grade 2 reactions; all of 
the remaining cases in both groups being grade 0 

Undesirable manifestations occurred with both 
the oral and the parenteral medication. The chief 
difficulty with the orally given preparation as used 
in this study was the tendency for breast engorge- 
ment of varying degrees to occur after cessation of 
the therapy. Unfortunately, the exact incidence of 


43.4 22 26.5 18 21.7 7 0 0 
Gros ites 5 18.7 6 22.5 29.9 8 29.9 0 0 
: 29 52.7 19 34.6 7 12.7 0 0 0 0 3 
3 30 2 20 3 30 2 20 0 0 
“ 13 59.1 6 27.3 3 13.6 0 0 0 0 2 
12 66.7 4. #3 2 lll 0 0 0 0 
27 19 3.0 — = 
55 0 0 At once after delivery (% to % hr.) 
At once after delivery (% to % hr.) 2 OC. 10 vd 50.0 
s 2 20.0 BCC. 22 19 3 13.6 
2 2 0 0 4 ce P ‘ 18 16 2 11.1 
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this difficulty was not tabulated, but it is our clin- 
ical impression that the incidence was about 5%. 
The only other undesirable. effect of Tylosterone 
was the occasional occurrence of edema, a mani- 
festation based on clinical observation rather than 
measurement. 


TasLe 4.—Effect of Route of Administration and Amount of 
Medication on Effectiveness of Hormone Treatment in 
Prevention of Postpartum Breast Engorgement 


Cases of Engorgement 
— 
In- 
signifi. Significant, 
No.of eant, 
Route, Dosage, and Administration Cases No.* 


No hormone treatment oe 


All parenteral treatment 
All hormone treatment 215 


* Cases in grades 0,1, and 2 of table 1 combined. 
+ Cases in grades 3 and 4 of table 1 combined. 


Delayed engorgement of the breasts, after the 
discharge of the patient from the hospital as de- 
scribed above with the oral medication, did not 
occur in the study with Deladumone. However, 5 
patients (3.8%) of the 132 who received Deladu- 
mone had slight to moderate reddening and swell- 
ing at the site of the injection. No serious reactions 
were encountered. One of the patients with a local 
reaction had a delayed postpartum hemorrhage, 
and on curettage no retained placental tissue was 
found. No edema or undesirable androgenic effects 
were observed. One patient who had received 3 cc. 
of Deladumone changed her mind about nursing, 
and was able to nurse successfully. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In any study such as this, subjective factors play 
a considerable role. The observer is influenced by 
what he thinks is normal, by what he expects or 
desires to think, and by his own attitude toward 
pain. The variations and vagaries of each patient's 
“threshold of pain” are too intangible to measure. 
In spite of these difficulties, we have attempted to 
evaluate the efficacy of a single dose of the par- 
enterally given, long-acting androgen-estrogen 
preparation, Deladumone, for the control of post- 
partum breast engorgement and pain. From a study 
of 257 patients treated with various therapeutic 
regimens (42 with no medication, 83 with an oral 
androgen-estrogen medication, and 132 with single 
injections of Deladumone), we have reached the 
following conclusions concerning Deladumone: 1. 
The preparation is safe. The only undesirable effect 
that developed was a slight to moderate local re- 
action at the site of the injection occurring five 
times (3.8%) in 132 cases. 2. The preparation is 
effective. When employed in an adequate dosage at 
the proper time, the need for analgesics to con- 
trol the breast symptoms is practically eliminated. 
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None of the 95 patients thus treated required 
analgesics, and only 12 (12.6%) complained of very 
mild symptoms of pain or discomfort. In contrast, 
7 (8.4%) of 83 patients treated with an oral andro- 
gen-estrogen regimen required analgesics, and 18 
additional patients (21.7% ) complained of some dis- 
comfort. Thus, Deladumone was more effective 
than the oral medication regimen evaluated in this 
investigation. 3. The most effective dosage of Dela- 
dumone is at least 3 cc. as a single injection. 4. The 
injection of Deladumone should be given as soon 
as possible after delivery, preferably within the first 
hour post partum. 5. The use of a single injection 
of Deladumone is more convenient and less time- 
consuming for the patient and the nursing person- 
nel than the repeated administration of oral medi- 
cation. 6. The use of Deladumone appears to essen- 
tially eliminate the undesirable withdrawal reaction 
or secondary breast engorgement that occasionally 
follows the cessation of oral medication. 


Addendum 


Since this report was prepared, we have con- 
tinued to use Deladumone on our private patients. 
Group 7 has been increased to 48 patients who 
were given 4 cc. one-third to two-third hours post 
partum. In the 48 cases, the breast manifestations 
(table 1) were classified as grade 0 in 26 (54.2%), 
grade 1 in 15 (31.2%), grade 2 in 3 (6.2%), grade 
3 in 2 (4.2%), and grade 4 in 2 (4.2%). Engorge- 
ment (table 2) was insignificant in 44 and signifi- 
cant in only 4 (8.3%). Pain (table 3) was absent in 
41 and present in varying degrees in only 7 (14.6%). 

In addition, the effect of 4 cc. of Deladumone 
given at the end of the first stage of labor was 
evaluated in 23 women (group 8). In these 23 
patients, the breast manifestations were classified 
(table 1) as grade 0 in 14 (60.9%), grade 1 in 6 


Tas_e 5.—Effect of Route of Administration and Amount of 
Medication on Effectiveness of Hormone Treatment in 
Prevention of Postpartum Breast Pain 

Cases with 
Cases Varying Degrees 
with No of Paint 
No.of Pain, -—— 
Route, Dosage, and Administration Cases No.* No. % 
No hormone treatinent § 92.9 
‘Tylosterone 25 30.1 
Deladumone 
6.7 
13.0 
11.1 
All parenteral treatment 3: uo 33 25.0 
All hormone treatment 215 5 F 27.0 


* Cases in grades 0 and 1 of table 1 combined. 
+ Cases in grades 2, 3, and 4 of table 1 combined. 


(26.1%), grade 2 in 2 (8.7%), grade 3 in 1 (4.3%), 
and grade 4 in none. Engorgement (table 2) was 
insignificant in 22 and significant in only one 
(4.3%). Pain (table 3) was absent in 20 and pres- 
ent in varying degrees in only 3 (13.0%). Thus, 
the results were slightly better than in the series 
of patients given 4 cc. immediately post partum 
(group 7)—60.9% compared to 54.2% grade 0 
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reactions, 26.1% compared to 31.2% grade 1 reac- 
tions, 8.7% compared to 6.2% grade 2 reactions, 
4.3% compared to 4.2% grade 3 reactions, and 0% 
compared to 4.2% grade 4 reactions. The injection 
of Deladumone at the end of the first stage had no 
effect.on the subsequent course of the labor. 

With the additional cases, a total of 268 women 
have been treated with hormone preparations. In 
these, breast engorgement (table 4) was insignifi- 
cant in 246 and significant in 22 (8.3%); pain (table 
5) was absent in 202 and present in varying de- 
grees in 66 (24.6%). Including the additional cases, 
we have administered Deladumone to 185 women. 
In these, breast engorgement (table 2) was insig- 
nificant in 170 and significant in only 15 (8.2%); 
pain (table 3) was absent in 144 and present in 
varying degrees in 41 (22.2%). A dose of 4 cc. has 
been administered to 71 patients. In these, breast 
engorgement (table 4) was insignificant in 66 and 
significant in only 5 (7.0%); pain (table 5) was 
absent in 61 and present in varying degrees in 10 
(14.1%). Of the 185 women who received Deladu- 
more, 7 patients (3.8%) had slight to moderate red- 
dening and swelling at the site of injection. Only 
4 (4.8%) of the 125 patients treated with an ade- 
quate dose at the proper time required analgesics, 
and only 13 (10.4%) complained of very mild 
symptoms of pain or discomfort. No serious reac- 
tion of any kind has occurred. 

Our continuing experience supports our previous 
conclusion that Deladumone is safe and is more 
effective than the oral medication evaluated in this 
investigation. The effective dosage of Deladumone 
is at least 3 cc.; it should be administered imme- 
diately after delivery. Furthermore, the injection 
may be given at the end of the first stage of labor. 
When thus administered, Deladumone does not 
alter the subsequent course of the delivery and 
appears to be slightly more effective in controlling 
the breast manifestations. 
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The long-acting androgen-estrogen combination used in 
this study was supplied as Deladumone by E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, New York; the short-acting androgen-estrogen prepa- 
ration was supplied as Tylosterone by Eli Lilly & Company, 
Indianapolis. 
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entific terminology, but it does express in the patient’s own words, exactly what 


Be EYELIDS.—The title, “Baggy Eyelids,” may not be representative of sci- 


it is that bothers him, and for which he seeks relief. What causes bagginess of 


the eyelids? People free from this complaint are wont to charge its possessor with 
orgies of dissipation, and debauchery in all directions, when actually most of the suf- 
ferers may lead an exemplary and hygienic life. Nor have eyestrain, kidney trouble, 
thyroid deficiency or allergy any but the rarest connection with it. The actual cause 
in an inheritable family tendency toward over-development of otherwise perfectly 
normal intraorbital fat, with the result that some of this fat bulges or herniates for- 
ward into the area between the eyeball and eyelid, thereby causing the bagginess. . . . 
Baggy eyelids, . . . is suffered by its owner, because he knows that it runs in the fam- 
ily, hence [he thinks] nothing can or should be done to correct such a disfigurement. 
A technique is presented which overcomes this embarrassing complaint . . . [by] 1. 
Removal of the excessive amount of fat, i. e., the contents of the bags. 2. Removal of the 
stretched redundant skin, which forms the bag.—H. O. Bames, M.D., Baggy Eyelids, 
Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery, September, 1958. 
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The prevention of postpartum lactation and 
breast engorgement has become an increasingly 
important problem in medical practice during re- 
cent years because of the modern trend away from 
the breast feeding of newborn infants which has 
developed from a combination of economic, social, 
and personal factors. The classic therapeutic pro- 
cedures (fluid limitation, breast binders, diuretics, 
and the use of ice packs or sedation) rarely are 
sufficient to eliminate the discomfort or the pro- 
longed periods of milk leakage. Inhibition of the 
anterior pituitary gland production of the lacto- 
genic hormone with hormone therapy has been 
more effective. However, estrogens alone’ may 
stimulate endometrial proliferation, retard normal 
involution of the uterus, and be followed by sec- 
ondary breast engorgement and/or uterine bleed- 
ing; androgens alone’ may interfere with the in- 
volution in the uterus and the onset of normal 
menses. In contrast, a more favorable response has 
been reported after administration of androgen- 
estrogen combinations,’ and a combination of a 
long-acting androgen with a long-acting estrogen 
appeared to be particularly advantageous.’ All 
types of hormone therapy appear to be ineffective, 
however, unless treatment is instituted within a 
few hours of delivery and all suckling is avoided. 

When a long-acting androgen-estrogen combina- 
tion for parenteral administration became available, 
a study was undertaken to determine whether the 
patient would receive greater benefits from hor- 
mones administered early in the course of labor. 
The preparation used, Deladumone, is an optimally 
balanced, long-acting combination of esters of the 
naturally occurring testicular and follicular hor- 
mones, testosterone enanthate and estradiol valer- 
ate, in clear solution of low viscosity which readily 
can be injected through a small-gauge needle. It 
contains 90 mg. of testosterone enanthate and 4 mg. 
of estradiol valerate per cubic centimeter of sesame 
oil. 


Method of Study 


A total of 197 women in a private hospital ob- 
stetric service were treated with Deladumone in 
this investigation. The patients were not selected 
for age, parity, or previous nursing experience and 
included both primiparous and multiparous indi- 
viduals. These women either did not desire or were 
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Inhibition of postpartum lactation was ac- 
complished in 197 women by single intra- 
muscular injections of a preparation contain- 
ing 90 mg. of testosterone enanthate and 
4 mg. of estradiol valerate per cubic centi- 
meter of sesame oil. Four modes of adminis- 
tration were compared. The least effective of 
the four consisted of administering 2 cc. im- 
mediately or within two hours after delivery; 
it rendered 22 (43 %) of 51 patients complete- 
ly free from such complaints as breast pain 
or fulness. The most effective was a dose of 
3 cc. given after the first stage of labor; it 
rendered 43 (92%) of 47 patients com- 
pletely asymptomatic. The dosages did not 
exceed 3 cc., and there was no evidence 
that they affected the course of labor, inter- 
fered with postpartum physiological adjust- 
ments, or induced bleeding or masculiniza- 
tion in any patient. Inhibition of lactation by 
this combination of hormones was overcome, 
in two instances, when women decided to 
breast feed their infants and placed them to 
the breast. Although the suckling stimulus 
readily overcame the hormone-induced in- 
hibition, this medication was evidently more 
effective than the classic procedures of fluid 
limitation, breast binders, diuretics, ice packs, 
and sedation. 


physically unable to nurse their babies. The cases 
consisted of four clinical groups, as given in the 
table. 

The Deladumone was administered as a single 
intramuscular injection. In the postpartum period, 
the patients continued to take a routine diet and 
liquids and were examined daily during the five or 
six days of hospitalization. The efficacy of the hor- 
mone therapy was evaluated from the subjective 
symptomatology and the objective physical find- 
ings, with particular attention to the occurrence of 
pain, fulness, or other significant breast changes, 
and to the incidence of bleeding, or of signs of mas- 
culinization (such as voice changes or hirsutism). 
The majority of the patients were followed after 
discharge for approximately two months to evalu- 
ate the incidence of secondary engorgement, 
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change in the nature of the lochia, uterine bleed- 
ing, decrease in the rate of uterine involution, or 
delay in the onset of normal cyclic ovarian function. 


Results 


The results obtained in this investigation with 
Deladumone as hormonal therapy for postpartum 
breast management of non-nursing mothers indi- 
cate that the preparation is most effective in pre- 
venting lactation when administered as a single 
3-cc. injection immediately after the first stage of 
labor (see table). The administration of Deladu- 
mone at this stage did not alter the subsequent 
course of labor in any way. In 197 patients, the 
preparation did not induce any unwanted second- 
ary effects (such as subsequent breast engorge- 
ment, change in the character of the lochia, or 
uterine bleeding), did not interfere with the post- 
partum physiological adjustments (involution of 
the uterus and resumption of normal cyclic ovarian 
activity) in any way, and did not induce. bleeding 
or masculinization in any patient. 


Comparative Efficacy of Deladumone Given Intramuscularly 
After Delivery or During Labor in Preventing Postpartum 
Lactation and Breast Engorgement, Review of 197 Cases 


Manifestations After Therapy 


Completely 
No. Asymp- Breast Breast 
of tomatie Pain Fulness 
Pa- Dose (Ce.) and Time of an 
Group tients Administration No. %@ No. % No. %&% 
1 51 2; within 1 to 2 hr. of 
delivery 2 48.1 24 2 48.1 
2 49 3; during 3rd stage of 
labor 735 10 1 WA 
3 SO 2; after Ist stage of 
labor 48 7 40 5 100 
4 47 3; after Ist stage of 
bor 43 «O91 4 8.5 4 8.5 


In group 1 (patients given 2 cc. of Deladumone 
immediately or within two hours after delivery ) 22, 
or 43.1%, of the 51 patients were completely asymp- 
tomatic and comfortable during their hospitaliza- 
tion. In the others, some degree of pain and/or 
fulness developed, although the symptoms gener- 
ally were mild to moderate and transitory in nature. 
Three patients responded favorably to a second 
dose of Deladumone. In four cases, application of 
ice packs was necessary to alleviate pain. 

In group 2 (patients given 3 cc. of Deladumone 
during the third stage of labor), 36, or 73.5%, of 
the 49 patients showed an excellent response to the 
medication. Mild to moderate pain and/or fulness 
was observed in the remaining 13 women. One 
individual required the application of ice packs to 
relieve pain. 

When Deladumone was given (in a dosage of 2 
ce. as a single injection) between the first and sec- 
ond stages of labor, it completely prevented post- 
partum lactation and its sequelae in 43, or 86%, of 
the 50 patients in group 3. Some degree of pain, 
fulness, or both was experienced by the remaining 
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seven women, and in two instances ice packs were 
applied. A second injection of the hormone prepa- 
ration controlled the symptoms in two patients. 

The patients in group 4 responded most favor- 
ably to treatment with Deladumone. Of 47 women 
(given a single 3-cc. injection between the first and 
second stages of labor), 43, or 91.5%, remained 
completely asymptomatic throughout the critical 
first five or six postpartum days. Only four women 
experienced a slight transitory fulness and tender- 
ness of the breasts, and when discharged five days 
after delivery they also were asymptomatic. In 
view of the incomplete prevention of lactation and 
the unpredictable response which usually has char- 
acterized therapy with other hormonal agents, the 
results achieved in this group with Deladumone are 
considered to be excellent. 

One patient in each of groups 1 and 2 decided to 
breast feed her infant after she had been treated 
with Deladumone. The suckling stimulus readily 
overcame the hormone-induced inhibition and lac- 
tation occurred without difficulty when the infant 
was placed to the breast. In the 197 women, no 
relationship could be established between the re- 
sponse to therapy and the age, the parity, or the 
previous nursing experience of the patients. 


Comment 


Hormone therapy offers a simple and effective 
means of achieving breast comfort in the new 
mother. The present study confirms the observa- 
tion ° that the time of administration is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the efficacy of the hor- 
mone treatment. At parturition, the emptying of 
the uterus activates the anterior pituitary gland to 
accelerate the production and release of the lacto- 
genic hormone. Although in the past hormone 
therapy usually has been instituted as soon as pos- 
sible after parturition and before suckling has taken 
place, many of the preparations used have been 
given by mouth, and consequently of necessity 
therapy has been delayed until the patient was 
able to tolerate oral medication. By the use of the 
long-acting hormone combination for parenteral 
administration, Deladumone, it has been possible 
in this investigation to initiate sustained hormonal 
inhibition of lactogenic hormone release during 
actual labor before the uterus has been emptied. 
The value of inducing inhibition of the pituitary 
gland before lactogenic hormone release is clearly 
demonstrated by the significantly greater number 
of patients who responded satisfactorily to the 3-cc. 
dose of Deladumone when the preparation was in- 
jected at the end of the first stage of labor than 
when it was given immediately or within two hours 
after delivery. In most instances, a single injection 
sufficed. Once the lactogenic hormone release is 
prevented by a sufficiently early administration of 
an adequate dose of Deladumone, the prolonged 
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hormonal action of the preparation appears to sup- 
ply sustained inhibition of lactation for a long 
enough time to permit the patient to make the nec- 
essary physiological readjustments to the elimina- 
tion of breast feeding without experiencing the 
discomforts of undesirable breast manifestations. 
Finally, the balanee of the hormonal components 
in Deladumone is such that it is possible to admin- 
ister this preparation in a sufficiently large dose to 
prevent lactation without affecting the involution 
of the uterus, the character of the lochia, or the 
restoration of normal ovarian function. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The value of hormones in preventing lactation 
and engorgement of the breasts in the puerperium 
was investigated in 197 new mothers who were 
given a single injection of a balanced long-acting 
androgen-estrogen combination, Deladumone. In 
order to evaluate the influence of the time of ad- 
ministration and of the dosage on the effectiveness 
of Deladumone in controlling the breast manifesta- 
tions, the patients were divided into four groups 
each of which was given a different regimen of 
treatment. The results indicated that the efficacy 
of the preparation depends particularly on the time 
of administration. Complete prevention of lactation 
and its sequelae was achieved in 91.5% of 47 pa- 
tients by administering a single 3-cc. injection of 
Deladumone immediately after the end of the first 
stage of labor. Smaller amounts or equal doses 
given later in labor or after delivery were less 
effective. Deladumone was notably free from un- 
wanted effects on the endometrium post partum, 
the involution of the uterus, and the subsequent 
ovarian function. 

It is concluded that postpartum lactation and its 
associated breast manifestations can be predictably 
prevented in a very high percentage of non-nursing 
mothers by the administration of a single injection 
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of at least 3 cc. of the long-acting hormone prepa- 
ration Deladumone at the end of the first stage of 
labor. 


270 Clinton Ave. (5) (Dr. Lo Presto). 


The androgen-estrogen combination used in this study 
was supplied as Deladumone by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York. 
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Perhaps it will eventually be recognized as one of the most significant medical 

features of the early twentieth century that, as a by-product of more and more 
powerful therapeutic procedures and the production of chemical substances outside 
biologic experiences, the normal protective barriers that kept mutagenic agents from 
the internal organs have been more and more frequently penetrated. Ionizing radia- 
tion is the most important, but the whole theme of this lecture is that other agents 
must be at work, with increasing leukemic incidence as the only evidence as yet of 
their presence. It may be only a tiny price that has to be paid for the advantages of a 
scientific civilization, but it is disquieting and it raises the lurking fear that anything 
that is increasing the incidence of leukemia may also be breaking through the other 
barriers that in the past have protected the germ cells from mutagens. I think one 
would be wise to pay more attention to leukemia even than its intrinsic interest and 
lethality demand, just because of the possibility that it is the best indicator one can 
have of the last and greatest danger to civilization, active and unavoidable genetic 
deterioration.—Sir Macfarlane Burnett, Leukemia as a Problem in Preventive Medi- 
cine, The New England Journal of Medicine, Aug. 28, 1958. 
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CLINICAL NOTES 


Choriocarcinoma (chorion epithelioma) is the 
most malignant tumor of the testis. It arises from 
teratoma or from cells capable of giving rise to tera- 
toma. The presence of more mature teratoid dif- 
ferentiation in tumors containing choriocarcinoma 
is associated with reduction in malignancy dis- 
played by the latter.’ For certain definite periods, 


CHORIOCARCINOMA 
REPORT OF A CASE OF 25-YEAR SURVIVAL AFTER ORCHIECTOMY 
Reed M. Nesbit, M.D. 


Arjan D. Amar, M.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Left, choriocarcinoma. Cytotrophoblast is made up of characteristic uniform cells with clear cytoplasm. Syntrophoblast 


were unable to find a follow-up report on a patient 
with choriocarcinoma surviving as long as 25 years 
after diagnosis was made, It is the purpose of this 
paper to report such a case. 


A 25-year-old man was seen by his family physician on 
Aug. 1, 1933, for complaint of painless swelling of the right 
testis, which had been present for a few days. Attempted 


with dark eosinophilic cytoplasm is also seen. There is evidence of hemorrhage in large cystic areas. Right, high-power 


even the choriocarcinoma remains localized to the 
testis. Lewis* reported that 80% of patients with 
choriocarcinoma had metastases present at the time 
of admission to the hospital. In one-half of them the 
metastases caused the presenting symptoms. Of the 
38 patients with choriocarcinoma reported by Lewis 
in 1949, one was alive six years after radical orchiec- 
tomy and prophylactic radiation therapy. This pa- 
tient had no demonstrable metastases preoperative- 
ly, and teratoid tissue was found with the chorionic 
element. On reviewing the English literature we 


From the Department of Surgery, Section of Urology, University of 
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view of choriocarcinoma. Detail of cytotrophoblast and syntrophoblasts is evident. 


aspiration was unsuccessful at that time. His history was 
negative, except for orchitis of the left testis after mumps 
a few years previously. He was referred to the University 
Hospital for further diagnosis and treatment. He was seen 
in the outpatient clinic on Aug. 23, 1933. In the intervening 
three-week period the swelling had enlarged to the present 
size. 

The general physical examination was essentially negative. 
The right scrotal sac was enlarged, and it appeared twice 
as large as the left. The enlargement involved the testis 
proper, which was smooth and stony hard; transillumination 
could not be done. The testis measured 4.5 cm. by 4 cm. 
There was diminished testicular sensation. The left testis 
was smaller than normal. Rectal examination revealed a 
normal prostate, and abdominal examination was unremark- 
able. Blood pressure was 124/68 mm. Hg. The routine ex- 
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aminations, including blood and urine tests, were within 
normal limits. An Aschheim-Zondek ( A-Z) test of a morning 
urine specimen showed a positive result of 3,300 mouse units. 
A chest film was reported negative. A tumor of right testis 
was suspected and hospitalization urged. 

Orchiectomy on the right was performed on Aug. 29, 1933, 
with the patient under gas anesthesia. The usual scrotal 
incision was made, and high ligation of the spermatic cord 
was performed. After removal the testis was cut open and 
a 2.5-cm. soft and cellular tumor was found in the center. 
It was completely encapsulated and completely surrounded 
by normal testicular parenchyma. Within the tumor were 
several small necrotic masses. 

Convalescence was uneventful, and the patient was dis- 
charged from the hospital on Sept. 2, 1933. Three weeks 
later on a follow-up study an A-Z test yielded less than 500 
mouse units. 

The microscopic sections (see figure) of the testicular 
tumor were described by Dr. C. V. Weller as follows: 
“Chorion epithelioma infiltrating testis. Neoplasm contains 
numerous syncitial cells. Areas of recent hemorrhage in 
neoplasm. Pressure atrophy of the testicular tubules. Vas and 
epididymis showed no pathology. Prognosis should be 
guarded.” The late Dr. James Ewing of Cornell University 
reviewed the slides and confirmed the diagnosis in 1941. 

Follow-up studies were done here regularly until 1938, 
and various physical examinations and urine tests were re- 
ported to be negative. After 1938 the follow-up has been 
through correspondence. The patient recently reported that 
he was in fine health and had celebrated his 49th birthday. 
In spite of his having had orchitis on the left due to mumps 
and orchiectomy on the right, he had two children after the 
operation and his sex life had been and is satisfactory. 

With our recently renewed interest in this case, we re- 
examined the old slides and obtained new microscopic sec- 
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tions from the blocks of the tissue preserved since his 
operation, and Dr. M. Abell read them as follows: “Most 
of the tumor consists of chorion epithelioma but there are 
areas of teratocarcinoma seen in few sections.” 


Comment 


Favorable prognostic signs in a case of testicular 
tumor are ' (1) no pain, (2) negative urinary gonado- 
tropins, (3) no metastases at the time of first ex- 
amination, (4) no extension outside the testis, (5) no 
vascular invasion, and (6) no hyperplasia of inter- 
stitial cells. Size of the tumor and duration of 
symptoms have no significance as prognostic fea- 
tures. Of the patients who had positive urinary 
gonadotropins at the time of first examination, 
69% were dead within two years. The patient de- 
scribed above had a positive A-Z test at 3,300 mouse 
units preoperatively, and results were negative a 
short time after orchiectomy. He did not have any 
pain, and no metastases were present at the time 
of first examination. No evidence of extension of 
the neoplasm outside the testis was noticed, nor 
was there any vascular invasion. 
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ENTHESITIS—TRAUMATIC DISEASE OF INSERTIONS 
Giuseppe La Cava, M.D., Rome, Italy 


The human locomotor apparatus consists of an 
active motor system (muscles) and a passive sys- 
tem of transmission (bones and joints) connected 
by an intermediate formation, the muscular and 
tendinous insertions. The insertions must be dif- 
ferentiated from the other two systems both ana- 
tomically and functionally. These insertions are 
effected in three principal manners: (1) inlaid 
piercing into the bony substance through perios- 
teum (tendinous insertion), (2) reinforcing fibrous 
bundles extending from tendon to ligaments, joint 
capsule, or other tendons (aponeurosis), and (3) 
direct adhesion to periosteum of the bone (muscu- 
lar or tendinomuscular attachment). 

The locations of these attachments are therefore 
spots where tissues of common mesenchymal origin, 
but often poorly differentiated, meet. Possibly for 
this reason, insertions show a peculiar reaction to 
irritative stimuli, often characterized by metaplastic 
phenomena. Most frequently these stimuli are of 
traumatic, particularly microtraumatic, origin. The 
continually recurring concentration of muscle stress 
at these points provokes a reaction of inflammation 
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with a strong tendency to the formation of fibrosis 
and calcification. Enthesitis (Greek “enthesis” mean- 
ing insertion) is the name proposed to indicate this 
morbid event. 

The sites of occurrence of this condition in the 
body are as various as the different repetitive mus- 
cular actions called for in different occupations as 
well as recreations. Those which are probably best 
known are to be found in the field of sports, such 
as (1) apophysitis of the cervical spine in wrestlers 
(La Cava), (2) enthesitis of teres major and minor, 
the “glass arm” of water-polo players and others 
who engage in hard throwing actions, (3) enthe- 
sitis of the medial epicondyle of the humerus, 
“tennis elbow,” (4) enthesitis of the biceps in box- 
ers, gymnasts, and baseball players, (5) enthesitis of 
the adductors in football (soccer) players, (6) “tibia 
rugosa” (La Cava), “shin splints” or tibial periostitis 
(Nitz and Presber) of sprinters, and (7) Achilles 
tendinitis in tennis players and skiers. 


Differential Diagnosis 
The clinical evolution of chronic enthesitis is 


naturally slow in the beginning and is not accom- 
panied by the dramatic phenomena seen in cases 
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of rupture of muscle or tendon. Slight pain in the 
area of the insertion, at first only toward the end 
of competition, or in carrying out exaggerated 
movements, is the first symptom. Finally, all move- 
ments of the affected muscle become painful. Often 
the patient is unable to localize the pain exactly 
and the diagnosis must then be made with the aid 
of functional tests to demonstrate abnormal or de- 
creased muscle contraction and strength. 

In the initial stage, the musculotendinous mass 
is felt to be of increased consistency, if the site is 
accessible to palpation. Tenderness is usually 
localized in the area of the insertion. Roentgeno- 
logic examination with use of soft tissue technique, 
will more or less regularly reveal calcification at 
the insertion, often extending for a considerable 
distance into the muscle. 

Differentation from other chronic conditions in- 
volving the musculoskeletal, nervous, and connec- 
tive tissues is ordinarily not difficult. In traumatic 
arthritis and periarthritis, all movements of the joint 
are painful, but in enthesitis only those are painful 
which bring into play the affected muscle. The pain 
of acute and chronic bursitis is usually more dull, 
constant, not entirely relieved by rest. Movement in 
bursitis may often produce a sort of whistle. Roent- 
genologic demonstration of calcification in a bursa 
may be conclusive. Subcutaneous fibrosis after 
bruising and hemorrhage and cellulitis may be diffi- 
cult to distinguish if there is not a good history. In 
cronic neuritis, pain follows nerve pathways and 
tenderness is relative and not localized to the in- 
sertion. 

Treatment 


Effective management of this condition is hin- 
dered by the fact that the evolution of symptoms is 
so gradual that many athletes will not accept the 
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necessary recommendation of total rest for the af- 
fected part until the condition is far advanced and 
can no longer be ignored. The results are naturally 
better, the earlier rest is started. 

Rest may be integrated with certain forms of 
physiotherapy. Short wave treatment is particularly 
useful. The use of modulated currents according to 
Bernard’s method may be helpful. The analgesic 
effect of these currents may allow the athlete with 
a mild case to continue some activity. 

Injection of procaine in a long-acting form at the 
site of the pain is greatly favored by some writers 
on this subject. I am not convinced of its effec- 
tiveness except from the standpoint of pain relief. 
In fact, the evolution of certain injuries so treated 
suggests that the repeated introduction of this sub- 
stance into the tissues, associated with the micro- 
traumas of needle puncture, produces an aseptic in- 
flammatory process in an already irritated region, 
which further aggravates the condition. 

Roentgenotherapy is widely used as a radical 
method of treatment and to produce analgesia. 
Daily doses of 100 to 120 r in air are given for six 
to eight days. The results are often excellent. It 
must not be forgotten that this treatment, coupled 
with the natural disability due to the lesion, leaves 
a certain amount of muscular atrophy requiring an 
adequate period of retraining before complete func- 
tion can be restored ( Naves ). : 

Surgical treatment is advisable in persistent cases 
which prove refractory to other methods. It is par- 
ticularly indicated in cases where calcification has 
been demonstrated roentgenologically. The oper- 
ation should be designed to remove the calcific 
formation and reestablish, if possible, the normal 
anatomic structure. 

Foro Italico. 
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NEW AND NONOFFICIAL DRUGS 


Monographs and supplemental statements on drugs described here and in subsequent edi- 
tions of New and Nonofficial Drugs are based on the evaluation of available scientific data 


and reports of investigations. 


Furazolidone.—3-( 5-Nitro-2-furfurylideneamino ) - 
2-oxazolidinone.—The structural formula of furazo- 
lidone may be represented as follows: 


Actions and Uses.—Furazolidone, a nitrofuran de- 
rivative, shows antibacterial activity in vitro against 
a variety of gram-negative and gram-positive en- 
teric organisms, including species of Salmonella, 
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Shigella, Escherichia, Proteus, Streptococcus, and 
Staphylococcus. It also shows antiprotozoal activity 
and has been incorporated in combination with 
other topical preparations for the treatment of 
trichomonal infections of the vagina. The precise 
mechanism of action of furazolidone is not fully 
understood, but the drug is believed to act by inhib- 
iting dehydrogenase systems of the microbial cell. 

Orally administered furazolidone is proposed for 
the treatment of bacterial diarrheal disorders and 
enteritis. Its usefulness for the foregoing purposes 
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is based on subjective observations in a relatively 
small number of cases. Since many bacterial diar- 
rheas are self-limited and of short duration, it is 
difficult to determine what part in the over-all 
clinical improvement of the patient might be as- 
cribed to the action of the drug. Nevertheless, it 
is the clinical impression of observers that furazoli- 
done is useful in the treatment of some patients 
with acute bacterial gastrointestinal upsets. The 
drug apparently is capable of arresting some infec- 
tions due to strains of bacteria which are resistant 
to the usual antibiotics. Although well-controlled 
clinical studies are needed to establish its ultimate 
efficacy, furazolidone shows promise as a chemo- 
therapeutic agent for bacterial enteritis and diar- 
rhea. 

In the clinical trials thus far, nausea and vomiting 
seem to be the most frequent side-effects to orally 
administered furazolidone. These symptoms usually 
subside upon reduction in dosage. In occasional 
patients, headache has been observed. A few pa- 
tients have shown sensitization reactions in the 
form of a vesicular or morbilliform pruritic rash. 
This has disappeared upon cessation of treatment. 
Hypochromic anemia has been observed occasion- 
ally after long-term therapy, but it is not certain 
w! _ ner this effect is due to dietary factors rather 
thau to the drug. Overgrowth of nonsusceptible 
organisms with resulting colitis, proctitis, anal pru- 
ritus, and monilial or staphylococcic enteritis has 
not been observed. There are no known absolute 
contraindications to the administration of furazoli- 
done. 

Dosage.—Furazolidone is administered orally. The 
usual dose for adults is 100 mg. four times daily. 
For children five years of age or older, the dose is 
50 mg. four times a day. Dosage for children be- 
tween 1 and 5 years of age is 25 to 33 mg. four 
times daily. For infants up to one year of age, 8 to 
16 mg. is given four times a day. The maximum 
daily dose for adults and children should not ex- 
ceed 7.5 mg. per kilogram of body weight, given in 
four divided doses over a period of 24 hours. 

Preparations: suspension (oral) 3.33 mg. per cc.; tablets 
100 mg. 

Applicable commercial name: Furoxone. 


Eaton Laboratories cooperated by furnishing scientific data 
to aid in the evaluation of furazolidone. 


Thiopropazate Hydrochloride.—2-Chloro-10-} 3-[4- 
( 2-acetoxyethy] ) piperazinyl] propy] | phenothiazine 
dihydrochloride.—The structural formula of thiopro- 
pazate hydrochloride may be represented as follows: 


N CHeCH,OCCHs 
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s 
Actions and Uses.—Thiopropazate hydrochloride 


is a phenothiazine derivative with actions and uses 
similar to those of other agents of this type. Chem- 
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ically and pharmacologically, it is most closely re- 
lated to prochlorperazine and perphenazine. Thio- 
propazate is a potent compound, and it produces 
comparable pharmacological effects with doses that 
are considerably less than those of chlorpromazine. 
It has a spectrum of clinical usefulness akin to that 
of other phenothiazine derivatives and is subject to 
similar limitations. Available clinical evidence, al- 
though not well controlled, would indicate that the 
principal clinical application of thiopropazate will 
be in the management of psychoses in which agita- 
tion, tension, combativeness, and aggressiveness 
predominate. The drug is apparently capable of 
eliciting beneficial responses in some patients who 
fail to respond to other closely related compounds. 
It is also of value in some patients with psycho- 
motor retardation, apathy, and lethargy. Animal 
experiments have shown that the drug possesses 
potent antiemetic properties, but it has not been 
evaluated clinically for this purpose. 

Certain typical phenothiazine side-effects such 
as sedation and hypotension have been reported to 
be less frequent and less severe with thiopropazate 
than with other agents of this class, particularly 
chlorpromazine. Although the drug has produced 
leukopenia, no cases of granulocytopenia have been 
recorded to date. Likewise, jaundice has not oc- 
curred during its clinical trial. In view of the 
phenothiazine structure of thiopropazate, however, 
such untoward reactions should be watched for. 
The most frequent and troublesome side-effect of 
this drug has been Parkinson-like symptoms refer- 
able to extrapyramidal involvement. Tremors, rigid- 
ity, fixed facies, and drooling frequently complicate 
therapy with this agent. Although such neurological 
effects appear to be a function of dosage, there is 
a very narrow range between clinically effective 
doses and those causing extrapyramidal symptoms. 

The usual contraindications to phenothiazine de- 
rivatives in general apply to thiopropazate and 
include patients with severe depressions, those with 
liver damage, and persons under the influence of 
other central nervous system depressants. The drug 
should not be given to patients with convulsive 
disorders. 

Dosage.—Thiopropazate hydrochloride is admin- 
istered orally in doses which must be individualized 
according to the severity of the condition under 
treatment, the response of the particular patient, 
and the appearance of side-effects. 

For the management of patients with psychotic 
conditions, the usual initial dose is 10 mg. three 
times a day. This dose is then adjusted upward or 
downward in daily increments of 10 mg. given at 
intervals of three or four days, according to thera- 
peutic response. At present, 100 mg. per day should 
be considered a maximum dose. For anxiety tension 
states, psychosomatic conditions, and other neu- 
roses, the foregoing dosage schedule is reduced 
by half. 
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Preparations: tablets 5 mg. and 10 mg. 
Applicable commercial name: Dartal Dihydrochloride. 
G. D. Searle & Co. cooperated by furnishing scientific data 
to aid in the evaluation of thiopropazate hydrochloride. 


Triamcinolone.—9a- Fluoro-16a-hydroxypredniso- 
lone.—The structural formula of triamcinolone may 
be represented as follows: 


Actions and Uses.—Triamcinolone is a potent glu- 
cocorticoid with anti-inflammatory, hormonal, and 
metabolic effects similar to those of prednisolone. 
It has an anti-inflammatory potency greater than 
that of an equal amount of prednisolone; i. e., com- 
parable suppressive effects may usually be achieved 
. with lower doses of triamcinolone than with pred- 
nisolone. Triamcinolone lacks the sodium-retaining 
and edema-producing effects of most other gluco- 
corticoids. During the first several days of adminis- 
tration, it may cause a loss of sodium from the 
body; an initial mild diuretic action is frequently ob- 
served, whether the patient is frankly edematous or 
not. This is in contrast to the definite sodium-re- 
taining and fluid-retaining properties of cortisone 
and hydrocortisone and to a much lesser extent 
with prednisone and prednisolone. Except in ex- 
ceedingly large doses, triamcinolone apparently has 
no consistent effect on potassium excretion. Hence, 
neither sodium restriction nor potassium supple- 
mentation is ordinarily required during therapy 
with this agent. As with other glucocorticoids, the 
long-term administration of triamcinolone results 
in definite catabolic effects, as indicated by impair- 
ment of carbohydrate utilization and negative pro- 
tein and calcium balance. This catabolic effect, 
coupled with a lack of appetite stimulation which 
is apparently peculiar to triamcinolone, may pro- 
duce weight loss that might be undesirable in some 
patients treated for long periods of time. However, 
the voracious appetite, with weight gain and eu- 
phoria, characteristic of other steroids, is not seen 
with administration of triamcinolone. 

Triamcinolone has been used for the management 
of a wide variety of clinical conditions usually 
considered amenable to systemic steroid therapy. 
These have included rheumatoid arthritis and 
other collagen diseases, allergic and dermatological 
disorders, certain leukemias and malignant lym- 
phomas, the nephrotic syndrome, pulmonary em- 
physema and fibrosis, acute bursitis, rheumatic 
fever, and certain blood dyscrasias. Although clinical 
experience with the drug in some of the foregoing 
conditions is not extensive, the many similarities 
in action between triamcinolone and other potent 
glucocorticoids would indicate a usefulness for 
triamcinolone akin to that of other agents of this 
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class. There is some evidence that triamcinolone 
is more effective at a smaller dosage than are other 
steroids in controlling both the skin and the joint 
lesions in psoriasis, whether or not complicated by 
arthropathy. Because it does not exert strong min- 
eralocorticoid effects, triamcinolone is probably not 
as effective as cortisone or hydrocortisone for the 
management of acute adrenal insufficiency. Triam- 
cinolone appears to compare favorably with other 
steroids for use in those situations in which edema 
and sodium retention have been complicating prob- 
lems. It may also be the steroid of choice for 
patients in whom psychic stimulation, euphoria, 
voracious appetite, and weight gain should be 
avoided. Like all other hormones of this type, 
triamcinolone suppresses, but does not cure, the 
manifestations of the various diseases treated. 

Although electrolyte imbalance rarely compli- 
cates therapy with triamcinolone, the drug does 
produce the other side-effects and untoward reac- 
tions common to the glucocorticoids. At therapeu- 
tically equivalent doses, the frequency and severity 
of clinical manifestations of hyperadrenalism— 
rounding of the face, fat deposition, and hirsutism 
—are essentially the same. Likewise, there is little 
indication that the relative incidence of osteoporosis 
is materially decreased after the long-term use of 
the drug. Triamcinolone apparently does not cause 
the euphoria sometimes seen with other steroids, 
and the occurrence of mental depressions is uncom- 
mon. Current evidence suggests that the drug may 
not produce as high an incidence of peptic ulcer 
as do other steroids. Cutaneous erythema seems to 
be a side-effect peculiar to triamcinolone. The usual 
contraindications and precautions of glucocorticoid 
therapy should be followed in the use of triam- 
cinolone, keeping in mind that prolonged therapy 
with this drug will suppress the function of the 
patient’s own adrenals by interfering with the pitu- 
itary-adrenal axis. 

Dosage.—Triamcinolone is administered orally. 
Dosage varies with the condition being treated, its 
severity, appearance of side-effects, and individual 
response. For the common diseases amenable to 
systemic steroid therapy, the usual initial (suppres- 
sive) dose for adults ranges from 8 to 20 mg. per 
day in three or four divided doses. When a satis- 
factory response is obtained, the initial dose is 
reduced gradually in decrements of 2 mg. every 
two or three days until a maintenance dosage level 
is reached which will adequately maintain the pa- 
tient’s condition. For the treatment of rheumatoid 
arthritis, the necessity of large initial doses, with 
subsequent step-wise reduction to maintenance 
levels, has been questioned by some authorities 
who favor, instead, the initiation of therapy with 
doses believed to be the eventual maintenance dose. 


Preparations: tablets 1.2 mg. and 4 mg. 

Applicable commercial name: Aristocort, Kenacort. 

Lederle Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, cooperated by furnishing scientific data to aid in the 
evaluation of triamcinolone. 
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DIABETES AND PREGNANCY 


HE management of the diabetic-obstetric 
patient is an individual matter with each 
woman. The pregnant diabetic woman 
should be examined frequently, especially 
in the latter half of the pregnancy. She should 
then be seen once a week and, at times, twice a 
week. During pregnancy a normal blood sugar 
level should be maintained with the use of as 
much insulin as necessary. Diabetes frequently be- 
comes more severe in the sixth or seventh month 
of pregnancy, and the patient may require more 
insulin during this period. A diet for a diabetic- 
obstetric patient should be given, averaging 30 
calories per kilogram of increasing body weight 
and containing 175 to 250 Gm. of carbohydrate, 2 
Gm. of protein per kilogram of body weight, and a 
sufficient amount of fat to complete the diet. For 
example, a patient weighing 132 Ib. (60 kg.) would 
require 1,800 calories initially. An attempt should 
be made to limit the weight gain to about 15 lb. 
(6.8 kg.). The diet should be low in salt to prevent 
edema as well as toxemia of pregnancy. In some 
cases ammonium chloride is also given to prevent 
edema, but, since ammonium chloride has an aci- 
dotic property, the dosage must be watched care- 
fully, with daily urine tests for acetone. When 
edema or hydramnios is present, meralluride sodi- 
um in 1-to-2-cc. doses may be given intramuscularly 
at weekly intervals if no renal damage is present. 

1. White, P.; Gillespie, L.; and Sexton, L.: Use of Female 
Sex Hormone Therapy in Pregnant Diabetic Patients, Am. J. 
Obst. & Gynec. 71357-69 (Jan.) 1956. 

2. Use of Hormones in Management of Pregnancy in Dia- 
betics, Report to Medical Research Council by Their Con- 
ference on Diabetes and Pregnancy, Lancet 2833-836 
(Oct. 22) 1955. 
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The early timing of delivery in such patients is 
important. The patient with an uncomplicated case 
should be delivered by about the end of the 37th 
week of pregnancy. It is usually in the last three 
weeks of pregnancy that most intrauterine deaths 
occur in patients with diabetes. Diabetic women 
with obvious vascular damage are delivered at 
the end of the 35th week. Potentially diabetic 
persons who require no insulin but have an ab- 
normal sugar tolerance are allowed to go to term 
and are treated as nondiabetic patients. Early in- 
duction of labor or cesarean section with the patient 
under spinal anesthesia is indicated. While pa- 
tients may be delivered through the pelvis, if the 
baby is not large and if the pelvis is adequate, 
infants of diabetic mothers do not often survive 
pelvic trauma. In some series of cases, as many 
as 70% of pregnant diabetic women have been de- 
livered by cesarean operation, and this includes pa- 
tients with repeat cesarean sections. If a patient is 
taking long-acting insulin, it should be withdrawn 
for 24 hours before the delivery or operation. Regu- 
lar insulin is substituted, and one-third of the total 
daily dose is given before each meal. During pro- 
longed labor or during surgery, regular insulin in 
dextrose should be given intravenously, about 25% 
of the total daily dose of insulin per 50 Gm. of 
dextrose. It must be remembered that the imme- 
diate care of the newborn premature baby is most 
important, particularly in preventing hyaline mem- 
brane disease. A physician should be present whose 
only duty is to take proper care of the infant at 
once. 

The value of female sex hormone therapy has 
been a controversial subject, and the matter is 
not yet settled. White and associates’ believe 
that the parenteral administration of female sex 
hormones gives added protection to the mother and 
the fetus when pregnancy complicates diabetes and 
especially in those patients with vascular damage. 
In contrast, others disagree completely. 

The Medical Research Council of Great Britain ’ 
appointed a committee to conduct a controlled 
clinical trial to assess the effect, if any, of oral 
administration of female sex hormones on fetal 
survival rate in pregnant diabetic women. These 
studies took place in nine hospital centers where 
two comparable groups were observed, with and 
without therapy with female sex hormones. The 
frequency of stillbirths and neonatal deaths in the 
two groups proved to be almost the same. How- 
ever, in this study, the hormones were given orally 
and patients with cardiovascular complications 
were excluded. White, on the other hand, gave 
the hormones parenterally and included patients 
with cardiovascular complications. Blotner, at the 
Beth Israel Hospital in Boston, as a rule does not 
give hormone therapy. Favorable results have 
been obtained with proper care of the diabetic 
patient and early timing of delivery. 
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Optimum diabetic therapy and prenatal care, 
along with optimum obstetric judgment and man- 
agement, are of prime importance in the care of a 
pregnant diabetic patient. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON 
MEDICAL CARE PLANS 


Accompanying this issue of THe JouRNAL is a 
96-page Special Edition which contains the Find- 
ings, Conclusions, and Recommendations of the 
Commission on Medical Care Plans appointed by 
the Board of Trustees of the A. M. A. in November, 
1954. This report on the types of medical care 
plans in existence throughout the United States 
deals with three broad areas of research: (1) the 
nature and method of operation of the various 
types of plans through which persons receive the 
services of physicians, (2) the effect of these plans 
on the quality and quantity of medical care, and (3) 
the legal and ethical status of the arrangements 
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used by these plans. In the preface, Dr. Leonard 
W. Larson, Chairman of the Commission, states: 
“The Commission's study has attempted to sum- 
marize and correlate the various points of views, 
attitudes, and opinions of groups directly concerned 
in the provision of medical care. It presents infor- 
mation which has not been made available hereto- 
fore. It recommends possible solutions to perplexing 
problems. It also raises questions which have yet to 
be answered.” 

In this report is the product of three and one- 
half years of research on issues which involve 
every physician as an individual and the pro- 
fession as a whole. It deserves study and discus- 
sion by all physicians before it is considered by the 
House of Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City in June, 1959. Although it 
was presented at the Clinical Session in Minneapolis 
in December, 1958, no definitive action was taken, 
pending further study by the constituent medical 
associations. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONGRESS ON 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND LICENSURE 


Palmer House, Chicago 
Feb. 7-10, 1959 


Sponsors: Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association 
Advisory Board for Medical Specialties 
Federation of State Medical Boards of the United States 


The 55th Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
Licensure, co-sponsored by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, the 
Advisory Board for Medical Specialties, and the Federation 
of State Medical Boards of the United States will be held 
Feb. 7-10, 1959, at the Palmer House in Chicago. The 
Federation will hold its Third Examination Institute on 
Feb. 7 and on Feb. 10 will consider curriculum changes and 
their implications to licensure. During Feb. 8 and 9 the 
Council and the Advisory Board will center attention on 
“Specialism and Research” as crucial factors in modern 
medical education and training. 

The workshop-conferences scheduled for Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 8, are being developed around panels of 15 to 
20 selected participants. These panel conferences will be 
conducted in rooms which will each accommodate up to 
approximately 300 individuals who might desire to attend 
and participate in any of the four areas under consideration. 

The co-sponsors are pleased to present the following pro- 
gram which has been planned for the 55th Annual Congress 
on Medical Education and Licensure. 


Saturday, Feb. 7, 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Federation of State Medical Boards of the United States— 
Third Examination Institute 


8:30 a.m. 


Plenary Session—Room 14 
Stmes D. M.D., Moderator 


Secretary, New York Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers 

Opening Remarks 

Introduction 

Physiology—Room 17 

Harotp C. Wiccers, Ph.D., Dean, Albany 
Medical College of Union University 

Preventive Medicine—Room 18 

H. W. Brown, M.D., Professor of Parasitol- 
ogy, Columbia University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons 

Biochemistry—Room 17 

Conen, M.D., Professor of Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry, University of Wisconsin Med- 
ical School 

Internal Medicine—Room 18 

James A. CaMpBELL, M.D., Professor of Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois, College of Medi- 
cine 

Advisory Board for Medical Specialties 

Business Meeting—Crystal Room 


10:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


Sunday, Feb. 8 
2:00 p.m. Annual Meeting—Room 14 
Roll Call 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Appointment of Committees 
Reports: 
Examination Institutes of 1958 
Public Relations 
Educational Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates, Inc. 
Legislative Advisory Committee 
Constitution and Bylaws 
Conference of Secretaries of State Medical 
Boards—Room 14 


8:00 p.m. 


COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 


Sunday, Feb. 8 


Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
American Medical Association 

Advisory Board for Medical Specialties 

Specialism in Medicine 

First Plenary Session—Ball Room 

Nothing out of its place is good and nothing 
in its place is bad.—Walt Whitman 

Lecanp S. McKirrnick, M.D., Presiding 

Address of Welcome 

Gunnar GunperRSEN, M.D., President, Ameri- 
can Medical Association 

Why This Conference? 

Lecanp S. McKirrricx, M.D., Chairman, 
Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals, American Medical Association 

Ernest L, Srespins, M.D., President, Ad- 
visory Board for Medical Specialties 

The Rise of Specialism in Modern Society 

Paut M. Gross, Ph.D., Vice-president, Duke 
University 

Specialism and the Pursuit of Excellence 

Moony E. Prior, Ph.D., Dean, Northwestern 
University Graduate School 

Specialism in Medicine Today and Tomor- 
row’s Trends 

Iaco Gaxtpston, M.D., Secretary, Committee 
on Medical Information, New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine 

Intermission 

Challenges and Objectives of Specialism in 
Graduate Education for the Basic Medical 
Sciences 

S. Marsu Tenney, M.D., Director of Medical 
Sciences, Dartmouth Medical School 

Challenges and Objectives of Specialism in 
Graduate Education for the Clinical Sci- 
ences 

HERMAN E. Pearse, M.D., Professor of Sur- 
gery, University of Rochester School of 
Medicine and Dentistry 

Maintenance of Standards in Graduate Medi- 
cal Education 

Epwarp L. Turner, M.D., Secretary, Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals, Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Workshop-Conferences 


12:00 noon 
Monday, Feb. 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


Second Plenary Session—Ball Room 

The origin of all science is in the desire to 
know causes; and the origin of all false sci- 
ence and imposture is in the desire to ac- 
cept false causes rather than none; or, which 
is the same thing, in the unwillingness to 
acknowledge our own ignorance.—William 
Hazlitt 

James M. Fautxner, M.D., Presiding 

Research and Training 

Conrap A. ExvenyeM, Ph.D., President, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

The Contribution of Research Orientation and 
Methods to the Educational Objectives of 
the Basic Medical Sciences 

Wo. H. Husparp Jr., M.D., Associate Dean, 
New York University College of Medicine 

The Contribution of Research Orientation and 
Methods to the Educational Objectives of 
the Clinical Sciences 

NaTHAN A. Womack, M.D., Professor of Sur- 
gery, University of North Carolina School 
of Medicine 

The Role of Research in Graduate Medical 
Education 

James A. CAMPBELL, M.D., Professor of Med- 
icine, University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine 

Intermission 

The Research Orientation and the Teacher of 
Medicine 

IsmorE SNAPPER, M.D., Director of Medicine 
and Medical Education, Beth-E] Hospital, 
Brooklyn 


The Research Orientation and the Practitioner 
of Medicine 

Warpve B. M.D., Associate Professor 
of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine; Member, Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals, American 
Medical Association 

Maintenance of the Synergistic Relationship 
of Education and Research in Medicine 

James A. SHANNON, M.D., Director, Nation- 
al Institutes of Health 


Open Discussion 


9 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 


After the initial plenary session there will be a series of 
open workshop-conferences focused on “Specialism in Medi- 
cine” from the standpoint of (a) the Residency Program, 
(b) the Specialty Board, (c) the Resident and Fellow, and 
(d) the Hospital. In each of these discussion groups there 
will be an invited panel of 15 to 20 distnguished partici- 
pants. Others attending the Congress will have the oppor- 
tunity to join the group of their own choice, insofar as 
possible. The conclusions, summaries, and recommendations 
of each of these conferences will be presented for general 
discussion at the Plenary Session on the afternoon of Feb. 9. 
Location of workshops will be announced. 


Monday, Feb. 9 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
American Medical Association 
The Role of Research in the Education of All 
Physicians 


American Medical Association 

Advisory Board for Medical Specialties 

Specialism in Medicine 

Third Plenary Session—Ball Room 

Levanp S. McKirtrricx, M.D., Presiding 

The Role of Medical Education in Civil 
and Defense Mobilization 

Joun S. Parrerson, Deputy Director, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization 


Report of Workshop-Conference Groups on 
Specialism in Medicine 
(a) The Residency Program 
Wricut Apams, M.D., Chairman 
Gerorce A. Jr., M.D., Rapporteur 
(b) The Specialty Board 
Joun McK. MircHe.i, M.D., Chairman 
Sam W. Banks, M.D., Rapporteur 


: 
an 

3 
4 
=. 9:00 a.m. 9:00 a.m. 

; 

9:10 a.m. 9:40 a.m. 

10:00 a.m. 
9:20 a.m. 

9:50 a.m. 

10:20 a.m. 

10:20 a.m. 

10:40 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 

10:50 a.m. 
ae 11:20 a.m. | 

11:30 a.m. 

11:40 a.m. 

12:00 noon 

2:00-5:00 

2:00 p.m. 
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(c) The Resident and Fellow 
A. McGenee Harvey, M.D., Chairman 
Gerorce G. Reaper, M.D., Rapporteur 

(d) The Hospital 
Josern C. Hinsey, Ph.D., Chairman 
Joun Con.in, M.D., Rapporteur 

Open Discussion 


Monday, Feb. 9 
Federation of State Medical Boards of the 
United States 
Annual Federation Dinner and Walter L. 
Bierring Lecture—Crystal Room 


6:30 p.m. Dinner 
8:00 p.m. The Fourth Annual Walter L. Bierring Lec- 
ture 


Gunnar GuNDERSEN, M.D., President 
American Medical Association 


Tuesday, Feb. 10 
Program of Federation of State Medical 
Boards 
Wes ey D. Ricnarps, M.D., Presiding 
Red Lacquer Room 
A Blending of Interests—Presidential Address 
Wes tey D. Ricuarps, M.D., President, Fed- 
eration of State Medical Boards of the 
United States; President, Pennsylvania State 
Board of Medical Education and Licensure 
Major Changes in the Medical Curriculum 
During the Past Fifty Years 
C. RappLeye, M.D., President, 
Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation 
Some Major Factors Involved in Reconstruct- 
ing the Medical Curriculum 
(a) Integration of Arts and Sciences with 
Medicine 
Tuomas B. Turner, M.D., Dean 
Johns Hopkins University School of Med- 
icine 
(b) The Social Sciences in Medical Education 
Mitton Terris, M.D., Professor of Epi- 
demiology, Tulane University School 
of Medicine 
(c) Research as a Teaching Tool 
S. Marsu Tenney, M.D., Director of 
Medical Sciences, Dartmouth Medical 
School 
(d) The Future Position of the Internship—A 
medical school or a postgraduate re- 
sponsibility which may lead to more 
radical changes 
James A. CAMPBELL, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine, University of Illinois College 
of Medicine 
(e) Factors of Future Significance Which 
May Lead to Further Changes 
Joun A. D. Cooper, M.D., Assistant 
Dean, Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School 
Luncheon and Annual Business Meeting— 
Crystal Room 


9:00 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


WORKSHOP-CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 
The Residency Program 


Wricut Apams, M.D., Chairman, Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Medicine, University of Chicago School 
of Medicine 


COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS - 
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Georce A. WoxF Jr., M.D., Rapporteur, Dean, University 
of Vermont College of Medicine 

Warove B. M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine, 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine; Member, 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, American 
Medical Association 

James Z. Appet, M.D., Member, Board of Trustees, Ameri- 
can Medical Association 

Wa ter Lyon Bioom, M.D., Director of Medical Educa- 
tion and Research, Piedmont Hospital, Atlanta 

Tuomas H. Brem, M.D., Professor of Medicine, University 
of Southern California School of Medicine 

Rosin C. Burerxi, M.D., Executive Director, Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit 

Louis A. Bure, M.D., Secretary-Treasurer, Advisory Board 
for Medical Specialties 

Joun W. Curing, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Sur- 
gery, Stanford University School of Medicine; Member, 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, American 
Medical Association 

Joun E. Derrricx, M.D., Dean, Cornell University Medical 
College 

Stites D. Eze.i, M.D., Secretary, New York Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners; Associate Secretary, Federation of State 
Boards of the United States 

THERESA FALAGuERRA, Assistant Project Director, Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University 

Perrin H. Lonc, M.D., Chairman, Department of Medicine, 
State University of New York Downstate Medical 
Center 

Creon A. Nare, M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery, Indi- 
ana University School of Medicine; Member, Board of 
Trustees, American Medical Association 

Joun Parks, M.D., Dean, George Washington University 
School of Medicine 

Matcom E. Preps, M.D., American Academy of General 
Practice 

S. Marsh TENNEY, M.D., Director of Medical Sciences, 
Dartmouth Medical School 

NaTHaN A. Womack, M.D., Professor of Surgery, University 
of North Carolina School of Medicine 


The Specialty Board 


Joun McK. Mitcuett, M.D., Chairman, Dean, University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 

Sam W. Banks, M.D., Rapporteur, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery 

Orpueus J. Brzzozero, M.D., Director of Medical Educa- 
tion, Waterbury Hospital, Connecticut 

Hucu R. Burr, M.D., Department of Medicine, Mayo Clinic 

James M. Fauixner, M.D., Medical Director, Homberg 
Memorial Infimary, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Member, Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, American Medical Association 

Georce M. Fister, M.D., Clinical Lecturer in Surgery, 
University of Utah College of Medicine; Member, 
Board of Trustees, American Medical Association 

Iaco Gaxtpston, M.D., Secretary, Committee on Medical 
Information, New York Academy of Medicine 

Wa ter G. Mappock, M.D., Professor of Surgery, North- 
western University Medical School 

Emity Mumrorp, Research Assistant, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University 
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Francis J. Nasu, M.D., Kansas State Board of Medical 
Examit:ers 

Henman E, Pearse, M.D., Professor of Surgery, University 
of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry 

Paut S. Ruoaps, M.D., Professor of Medicine, Northwestern 
University Medical School 

Jesse D. Risinc, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine and 
Pharmacology, University of Kansas School of Medicine 

Rurvus B. Rosins, M.D., Member, Board of Trustees, Ameri- 
can Medical Association 

Cuantes T, Stone, M.D., Professor of Internal Medicine, 
University of Texas Medical Branch; Member, Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals, American Medi- 
cal Association 

Tuomas B. Turner, M.D., Dean of the Medical Faculty, 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 

Daviw B. Wiuson, M.D., Director, University Hospital, 
University of Mississippi Medical Center 


The Resident and Fellow 


A. McGenee Harvey, M.D., Chairman, Professor of Medi- 
cine and Director of the Department of Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine 

Georce G. Reaper, M.D., Rapporteur, Professor of Medi- 
cine, Cornell University Medical College 

W. Linwoop Batt, M.D., Vice-president, American Medi- 
cal Association; Member, Board of Trustees, American 
Medical Association 

Joun Z. Bowens, M.D., Dean, University of Wisconsin 
School of Medicine; Member, Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals, American Medical Association 

Davw A. Boyp Jn., M.D., Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology 

W. Anvrew Bunten, M.D., Member, Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals, American Medical Association 

Guy A. Catpwetit, M.D., Department of Orthopedics, 
Ochsner Clinic; Member, Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals, American Medical Association 

Joun S. DeTan, M.D., American Academy of General 
Practice 

Rosert J. Griaser, M.D., Dean, University of Colorado 
School of Medicine 

WuuiaM N. Hupsarp Jr., M.D., Associate Dean, New York 
University College of Medicine 

Hvucw H. Hussey, M.D., Dear, Georgetown University 
School of Medicine; Member, Board of Trustees, Ameri- 
can Medical Association 

Patricia KENDALL, Project Director, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University 

L. W. Larson, M.D., Chairman, Board of Trustees, Ameri- 
can Medical Association 

Russett A. M.D., Director, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital 

IsiwonE SNAPPER, M.D., Director of Medicine and Medical 
Education, Beth-E] Hospital, Brooklyn 

Ernest L. Stessins, M.D., Dean, Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygiene and Public Health; President, Ad- 
visory Board for Medical Specialties 

Henry S. M. Unt, M.D., Director of Medical Education 
and Research, Springfield Hospital, Massachusetts 


The Hospital 


Josern C. Hinsey, Ph.D., Chairman, Director, the New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center 
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RicHarp Curistie, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology, 
Columbia University 

Joun Conuin, M.D., Rapporteur, Medical Director, Boston 
City Hospital 

W. Reece Berrynit, M.D., Dean, University of North 
Carolina School of Medicine 

James A. Campsett, M.D., Professor of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine 

Haran Encuisn, M.D., Member, Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals, American Medical Association 

Rev. Joun J. FLanacan, S.J., Executive Director, the Cath- 
olic Hospital Association of the United States and 
Canada 

T. Jackson, M.D., President, American Academy 
of General Practice 

Victor Jounson, M.D., Director, Mayo Foundation for 
Medical Education and Research 

Epwin H. Lawson, M.D., President-elect, Federation of 
State Medical Boards of the United States 

Hersert E. Loncnecker, Ph.D., Vice-president, Chicago 
Professional Colleges, University of Illinois 

Rosert I. McCiaucury, M.D., Professional Associate, Di- 
vision of Medical Sciences, National Academy of Sci- 
ences, National Research Council 

RayMonp M. McKeown, M.D., Member, Board of Trustees, 
American Medical Association 

Juttan P. Price, M.D., Member, Board of Trustees, Ameri- 
can Medical Association 

C. Rappieye, M.D., President, Josiah Macy Jr. 
Foundation 

James A. SHANNON, M.D., Director, National Institutes of 
Health 

Grorce W. STEPHENSON, M.D., Assistant Director, Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons 

W. Crarke Wescor, M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine 
and Director of the Medical Center, Professor of 
Pharmacology and Experimental Medicine, University 
of Kansas; Member, Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, American Medical Association 


Participants-at-Large 

Letanp S. McKrrrricx, M.D., Chairman, Council on Medi- 
cal Education and Hospitals, American Medical Associ- 
ation 

Ray AmBerc, Ph.D., President, American Hospital Associa- 
tion 

F. J. L. BrastncamMe, M.D., Executive Vice-president, 
American Medical Association 

Epwin L. Crossy, M.D., Director, American Hospital As- 
sociation 

Warp Dartey, M.D., Executive Director, Association of 
American Medical Colleges 

Conrnap A. ELvenjeM, Ph.D., President, University of Wis- 
consin 

Lester J. Evans, M.D., Executive Associate, The Common- 
wealth Fund 

Paut M. Gross, Ph.D., Vice-president, Duke University 

Gunnar GuNDERSEN, M.D., President, American Medical 
Association 

Ernest B. Howarp, M.D., Assistant Executive Vice-presi- 
dent, American Medical Association 

Louis M. Orr, M.D., Preident-elect, American Medical As- 
sociation 

Moopy E. Prior, Ph.D., Dean, Northwestern University 
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ARKANSAS 

Dr. Fitch Wins Vitamin Award.—Dr. Coy D. Fitch 
Jr., an intern at the University of Arkansas Medical 
Center, Little Rock, has won the three-year Russell 
M. Wilder Fellowship of the National Vitamin 
Foundation, given to one man in the nation each 
year and made to “medical scientists who show 
great promise in research on nutrition and metab- 
olism problems.” Dr. Fitch, a native of Beebe, was 
awarded the Faculty Key as “the graduating stu- 
dent whose scholastic abilities, personality, and 
character best qualified him to become a physician” 
when he graduated from the University of Arkansas 
School of Medicine last June. Under the terms of 
the fellowship, the foundation will give the univer- 
sity $16,500 over the next three years to support 
Dr. Fitch’s work toward a doctor of philosophy 
degree in biochemistry, to complete his residency 
in medicine, and to carry out research projects. 


CALIFORNIA 

Obstetrical and Gynecological Assembly.—The 14th 
annual Mid-Winter Meeting of the Obstetrical and 
Gynecological Assembly of Southern California will 
be held at The Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Feb. 9-13. Registration to the assembly is limited 
to those certified by the American Board of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology; to those who have shown 
continuing interest in the meetings; and to members 
of the Los Angeles Society. The faculty will include 
Dr. Allan C. Barnes, Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine, Cleveland; Dr. Ronald R. 
Greene, Northwestern University Medical School, 
Chicago; Dr. Milton L. McCall, Louisiana State 
University Unit, Charity Hospital, New Orleans; 
Dr. Clyde L. Randall, University of Buffalo; and 
Dr. S. R. M. Reynolds, Ph.D., University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, Chicago. The assembly will 
include lectures, exhibits, and luncheon and round- 
table conferences. The lectures and discussions of 
this assembly will not be available in printed form. 
For information, write The Committee, P. O. Box 
57118, Flint Station, Los Angeles 57. 


ILLINOIS 

Foreign Speaker.—Modern Concepts in Psychiatry, 
seminar series held at Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Downey, Oct. 20, featured “The Depriva- 
tion Experiment (Its Limitations and Its Value as a 


Physicians are invited to send to this department items of news of 
general i , for ple, those relating to society activities, new 


hospitals, education, ‘and public health. Programs should be received 
at least three weeks before the date of meeting. 


MEDICAL NEWS 


Means to Separate Learned and Unlearned Ele- 
ments of Behaviour)” by Dr. Konrad Lorenz, Max 
Planck Institute for Comparative Ethology, See- 
wiesen, Oberbayern, Germany. 


Chicago 

Unit to Aid Science Exhibitors.—The Sigma Xi Club 
at Chicago Medical School provides counseling and 
help to such persons at Chicago and surban high 
schools who may be preparing exhibits or demon- 
strations for science fairs on ways to make exhibits 
more dramatic or functionally useful through ani- 
mation and the introduction of live material. The 
club is now expanding this program to area high 
schools with the establishment of a speakers bureau. 
Members of the faculty will be made available as 
speakers to high school science clubs. Officers of 
the Sigma Xi Club at Chicago Medical School are: 
Leo J. Saidel, Ph.D., president; John L. Nickerson, 
Ph.D., vice-president; Dr. Emanuel Marcus, secre- 
tary; Jay A. Smith, Ph.D., treasurer. 


University News.—Dr. Arvid Carlsson, associate 
professor of pharmacology at the University of 
Lund, Sweden, spoke on “Pharmacology of the 
Catecholamines” at a seminar at Chicago Medical 
School Oct. 27. Dr. Carlsson’s talk was sponsored 
by the Sigma Xi Club at the school, which acted as 
his host for the West Side Medical Center.——The 
Chicago Medical School has announced an expan- 
sion of its current Residency Training Program in 
Psychiatry and Neurology under a newly established 
grant of $15,500 from the U. S. Public Health 
Service. The program is approved for three years 
and will use the facilities of Mount Sinai Hospital, 
the Illinois State Psychiatric Institute, and the West 
Side V. A. Neuropsychiatric Hospital and clinics. 
Dr. Harry H. Garner, chairman, department of 
psychiatry and neurology, is director of the 
program. 


Plan Diagnostic Center.—Plans for construction of 
a Diagnostic Center Building for the University of 
Chicago Clinics have been announced by Maurice 
Goldblatt, chairman of the University of Chicago 
Cancer Research Foundation, who disclosed that 
ground for the new center probably will be broken 
in January. The two-story building will be built 
across Drexel Avenue near 59th Street on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus. It will “link” Chicago 
Lying-in Hospital and Billings Hospital, both of 
which are part of the University of Chicago Clinics. 
Total construction cost of the new Diagnostic Cen- 
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ter Building will be $1,300,000, with $850,000 for 
the building itself and $450,000 for structural altera- 
tions in adjacent buildings. The top floor of the 
structure will house clinical laboratories and chest 
and stomach x-ray microfilming apparatus for 
routine disease detection. The basement will serve 
as a corridor for transferring patients between 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital and the rest of the 
medical center. The sub-basement will house fa- 
cilities for maintaining and storing medical records. 


KENTUCKY 


Dr. Lacovara Awarded Trophy.—At the seventh 
annual Attorney General’s Training Series of the 
U. S. Department of Justice held at the Border 
Patrol Academy in E] Paso, Texas, Oct. 15-17, Dr. 
Dominick J. Lacovara, chief, psychiatric program, 
_ Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
_U. S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons, 
Federal Correctional Institution, Ashland, Ky., de- 
livered a lecture on “The Abnormal Personalities” 
and was presented with a trophy by Mr. Homer H. 
Henry, attorney, Department of Justice, represent- 
ing the Attorney General, in appreciation of his 
services. 


MARYLAND 


Society News.—Mr. John Sargeant, executive secre- 
tary, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State 
of Maryland, has announced that effective Nov. 19, 
Dr. Everett S. Diggs, secretary of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty, was succeeded in this post by 
Dr. William Carl Ebeling, Medical Arts Building, 
Baltimore 1.——At the annual meeting of the Mary- 
land Academy of General Practice in Hagerstown 
Oct. 12, Dr. Joseph R. Guyther, of Mechanicsville, 
was elected president for 1959 and Dr. Walter A. 
Anderson, of Baltimore, president-elect. 


MONTANA 


Meeting Date Changed.—The 1959 interim session 
of the Montana Medical Association will be held 
in Helena on April 3-4 rather than on March 27 and 
28 as previously announced. This change in the 
dates of the interim session became necessary when 
it was discovered that March 27 was Good Friday 
and March 29, Easter Sunday. Earlier dates in 
Helena were not available because of the legisla- 
tive session and other conflicts. Montana physicians 
are urged to mark the new dates on their calendar. 


Society News.—The Montana Society of Neurology, 
Psychiatry and Neurosurgery at its annual business 
meeting on Sept. 12 elected Dr. Wayne M. Roney, 
Billings, president; Dr. H. Ryle Lewis, Missoula, 
vice-president; and Dr. Martin A. Ruona, Billings, 
secretary-treasurer._—The Montana Chapter of the 
American College of Surgeons has elected Dr. 
David J. Almas, Havre, president. Dr. Arthur J. 
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Movius, Billings, was named vice-president; Dr. 
Harry W. Power, Great Falls, secretary-treasurer, 
and Dr. L. L. Howard, Great Falls, councilor. 


NEW YORK 


Project to Improve Hospital Standards.—New York 
State’s Department of Social Welfare has contracted 
with the Sloan Institute of Hospital Administration 
of the Graduate School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration at Cornell University for the develop- 
ment of proposed standards to improve the regula- 
tion and supervision of the state’s 410 hospitals. 
Mr. Robert A. Anderson, assistant director of the 
Sloan Institute, will serve as principal consultant 
for this project. It is expected that the Sloan Insti- 
tute’s report will be completed by Oct. 1. 


Close Tuberculosis Hospital.—The closing of the 
Newton Memorial Hospital at Cassadaga, Chau- 
tauqua County, effective Dec. 31, was announced 
by Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, state health commis- 
sioner. The tuberculosis hospital has a capacity of 
104 beds. It has been operated by Chautauqua 
County for the care of tuberculosis patients since 
1920. Chautauqua County officials have no imme- 
diate plans for using the hospital for other purposes. 
The announcement of Dr. Hilleboe followed receipt 
of an application from the Chautauqua County 
Board of Supervisors to close the hospital. Tubercu- 
losis hospital care for residents of Chautauqua 
County will be provided at the State Health De- 
partment’s J. N. Adam Memorial Hospital at Perrys- 
burg. Out-patient services in Chautauqua County 
will be conducted by Dr. Walter E. Lawrence, 
superintendent of Newton Memorial Hospital. 


New York City 

Dr. Buckstein to Speak at Radiological Meeting.— 
Dr. Jacob Buckstein, assistant professor of clinical 
medicine, Cornell University Medical College, will 
present “Tumors of the Small Intestine—Clinical 
and Roentgenological Aspects” at the Kings County 
Radiological Society meeting, March 26, 9 p. m. in 
the Kings County Medical Society Building, 1313 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 


Conference on Vaginal Diseases.-The New York 
Academy of Science is sponsoring a conference on 
“The Vagina” April 10-11, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., at the 
Barbizon Plaza, New York City. Only fundamental 
aspects of vaginal diseases will be considered. 
Therapy will not be included. Interested physicians, 
if nonmembers of the academy, should write to the 
executive director of the academy, 2 E. 63rd St., 
New York City, for programs which will serve as 
tickets of admission. There is no registration fee. 


Dr. Kanner to Give Annual Lecture.—The Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis has an- 
nounced that the Seventh Annual Karen Horney 
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Lecture will be given by Dr. Leo Kanner, professor 
of child psychiatry, Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine, Baltimore, on “Centripetal 
Forces in Personality Development.” The meeting 
will be held on March 25, 8:30 p. m., at Hosack 
Hall, at the New York Academy of Medicine, 3 E. 
103rd St. A dinner honoring the guest speaker will 
precede the lecture. 


OHIO 

Dr. Peterson to Give Freedman Lectures.—On April 
11 and 12, Dr. Harold O. Peterson, director, depart- 
ment of radiology, University of Minnesota Medical 
School, Minneapolis, will deliver the 11th annual 
Joseph and Samuel Freedman Lectures in Diagnos- 
tic Radiology at the University of Cincinnati College 
of Medicine. There will be no charge for the lec- 
tures. Radiologists desiring to attend are requested 
to write Dr. Benjamin Felson, X-ray Department, 
Cincinnati General Hospital. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

New Research Wing.—Ground was broken on Dec. 
9 for the new 2-million-dollar wing of the Woman's 
Medical College, Philadelphia. Twelve professors, 
the heads of the departments to be located in the 
new wing on its completion in 1961, broke ground 
for the five-story addition to be erected at the north- 
east corner of the college. The new wing, planned 
primarily for research, will provide laboratories and 
other facilities for the college’s expanding research 
program. One entire floor will be reserved for 
teaching, and space will be allocated for diagnosis 
and treatment of patients. Corridors on each floor 
will connect with the college. The project is the 
third major expansion undertaken by the Woman's 
Medical College since moving to its present build- 
ing in 1930. The research wing is being financed 
by a grant of $500,000 from the federal government, 
contributions from charitable foundations, industry, 
and friends of the institution, including its National 
Board, auxiliary groups, and alumnae. 


PUERTO RICO 

Temple Alumni Seminar.—The Puerto Rico Chapter 
of the Temple University Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation will be host at a postgraduate medical semi- 
nar to be held in March in Puerto Rico. Medical 
School alumni, physicians, and friends will leave 
International Airport, Philadelphia, March 7 for a 
week of study and pleasure in San Juan. The proj- 
ect, under the direction of Dr. George E. Mark Jr., 
will include a scientific program covering practical 
material for those in general practice. The lectures 
will be divided between Temple University medical 
faculty and Puerto Rico Medical School faculty. 
Highlights of the week will include a trip to the 
Virgin Islands, a tour of San Juan, outdoor barbecue 
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and water show, banquets, and cocktail party. For 
information write Temple University Medical Cen- 
ter, Broad and Ontario Streets, Philadelphia 40. 


VIRGINIA 

Hospital Spring Congress.—The Gill Memorial Eye, 
Ear and Throat Hospital, Roanoke, will hold its 
32nd annual Spring Congress in Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology and Allied Specialties, April 6-11, 
1959. Among the guest speakers invited to attend 
are: 


Drs. Joseph P. Atkins and Francis P. Furgiuele, Philadel- 
phia; Walter S. Atkinson, Watertown, N. Y.; Kenneth D. 
Bailey, Fairmont, W. Va.; William L. Benedict and Bayard T. 
Horton, Rochester, Minn.; F. Willson Daily and Edgar N. 
Weaver, Roanoke; Windsor S. Davies and Albert D. Ruede- 
mann, Detroit; Jeff Davis, Robin M. Rankow, and Jules G. 
Waltner, New York City; Wendell L. Hughes, Hempstead, 
N. Y.; John H. King, Washington, D. C.; George T. Nager 
and Walter L. Winkenwerder, Baltimore; Kenneth L. Roper, 
Chicago; and Russell A. Sage, Indianapolis. 


Dr. Thomas K. Lyle, of London, England, has 
also been invited as a speaker. For information 
write Dr. Elbyrne G. Gill, 711 S. Jefferson St., 
Roanoke, Va. 


GENERAL 


Meeting on Surgery of the Hand in Chicago.—The 
14th annual meeting of the American Society for 
Surgery of the Hand will be held Jan. 23-24 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. Of the 13 papers to be 
presented, the following are by foreign authors: 


Primary Repair of Flexor Tendons in the Digital Sheath, 
Dr. Claude Verdan, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

The Study of Flexor Tendons and Their Coverings in the 
Process of Repair, Dr. Martin Entin, Montreal, Canada. 

Objective Methods of Evaluating Hand Sensation and Its 
Use in Reconstructive Surgery, Dr. Erik Moberg, Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. 


A symposium on “Acute Trauma to the Hand and 
Its Complications,” the morning of Jan. 24, will be 
moderated by Dr. William H. Frackelton, Mil- 
waukee. All members of the medical profession are 
welcome. Registration fee is $7. For registration 
and information, write Dr. George S. Phalen, 2020 
E. 93rd St., Cleveland, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Methodist Hospital Association Convenes in St. 
Louis.—The National Association of Methodist Hos- 
pitals and Homes will hold its annual convention 
Jan. 27-29 at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, under the presidency of Harold E. Baker, 
Chula Vista, Calif. The keynote address at the first 
general assembly will be given by Dr. George W. 
Crane, Chicago, on “Psychology Applied to Health 
and Welfare Organizations.” Themes for the vari- 
ous section meetings include: 


Charting New Routes to Better Patient Care. 
Bringing Us Up-to-Date. 
A Family Conference in Methodism. 
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Adding Zest to the Added Years. 

Meeting Administrative Problems. 

Long Range Planning. 

Strengthening of Church Sponsorship and Improvement of 
the Quality of Care in Methodist Homes. 

Consideration of the Psychological and Emotional Reactions 
of Young Women Living in these Homes. 

The Task of Institutional Promotion and Fund Raising. 


On Jan. 30, hospital personnel will join with the 
American Protestant Hospital Association in inter- 
denominational meetings on “Homes for Aging” 
and “Homes for Children.” For information write 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes of the Metho- 
dist Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. 


FOREIGN 


Congress of Health Technicians in Paris.—The 
sixth Congress and International Exhibit of the 
Technicians of Health (physicians, laboratory chiefs, 
pharmacists, etc.) will take place June 9-12 in Paris 
at Pare des Expositions, Porte de Versailles. The 
main theme of the reports to be delivered is: “The 
Conditions of Life of the Patient in the Nursing 
Institute of the Future; The Role Performed by the 
Team of Health Technicians.” The congress will be 
framed by the first large hospital exhibit made in 
France. For information write to the Secretariat of 
the Congress, 37, rue de Montholon, Paris 9°, 
France. 


EXAMINATIONS 
AND 
LICENSURE 


MEDICAL SPECIALTY BOARDS 


AMERICAN BoarD OF ANESTHESIOLOGY: Oral. Phoenix, April 
5-10. All applications already on file. Sec., Dr. Forrest E. 
Leffingwell, 217 Farmington Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF DERMATOLOGY: Written. Several Cities, 
Oct. 5. Oral. Oklahoma City, Jan. 15-18, 1960. The final 
date for filing all applications is July 1, 1959. Sec., Dr. 
Beatrice M. Kesten, One Haven Ave., New York 32. 

AMERICAN Boarp or INTERNAL Mepicine: 1959 Schedule— 
Written, Oct. 19. Final date for filing application is May 1. 
Oral. For candidates in the South and Southwest, New Or- 
leans, Feb. 3-6. Final date for filing application was Jan. 
1, Oral. For candidates in the Midwest. Chicago, April 
15-18. Final date for filing application was Jan. 1. Oral. 
For candidates on the West Coast. Final date for filing 
application is March 1. Oral. For candidates on the East 
Coast, Nov. 6-7, 9-10. Final date for filing application is 
March 1. Examination in the Subspecialties, Gastroenter- 
ology. Philadelphia, April 17-18. Final date for filing ap- 
plication is Feb. 1. Sec.-Treas., Dr. William A. Werrell, 
One West Main St., Madison 3, Wis, 

AMERICAN Boarp or NEuROLOGICAL SuRGERY: Examination 
given twice annually, in the spring and fall. In order to 
be eligible a candidate must have his application filed at 
least six months before the examination time. Sec., Dr. 
Leonard T. Furlow, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis 10. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY: Oral and 
Clinical. Chicago, May 8-19. Formal notice of the exact 
time of each candidate’s examination will be sent him in 
advance of the examination dates. Candidates who partici- 
pated in the Part I examinations will be notified of their 
eligibility for the Part II examinations as soon as possible. 
oon Dr. Robert L. Faulkner, 2105 Adelbert Road, Cleve- 
and 6. 

AMERICAN BoarD OF OPHTHALMOLOGY: Written, qualifying 
test (Part 1), Various Cities, Jan. 26. Oral. Philadelphia, 
June 2; St. Louis, Oct. 6-10. Sec., Dr. Merrill J. King, 22 
White St., Rockland, Maine. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF OrTHOPAEDIC SuRGERY: Part I. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Denver, Colorado and Rochester, Minn., 
Mar. 26-27. Deadline for filing application was Nov. 30. 
Part II. Chicago, Jan. 21-23, 1959. Deadline for receipt of 
applications was Aug. 15. Sec., Dr. Sam W. Banks, 116 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3. 

AMERICAN Boarp oF OroLaryNcoLocy: Oral. Chicago, Oct. 
5-9. Final date for filing application is February. Sec., Dr. 
Dean M. Lierle, University Hospitals, Iowa City. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF PatHoLocy: Boston, April 16-19. Final 
date for filing application is Feb. 28. Sec., Dr. Edward B. 
Smith, 1100 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 7. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF PuysiCAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITA- 
TION: Written, Part I, and Oral, Part II. Philadelphia, 
June 12-13. Final date for filing application is February 
15. Sec., Dr. Earl C. Elkins, 200 First St., S. W., Rochester, 
Minn. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF Piastic SuncERY: Oral and Written. 
Boston, May 9-11. Final date for submitting case reports is 
Jan. 1. Corresponding Secretary, Miss Estelle E. Hillerich, 
4647 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

AMERICAN BoarD OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE: Written. Public 
Health. Regional, Apr. 9-11. Occupational Medicine. Chi- 
cago, Apr. 17-19. Aviation Medicine. Los Angeles, Apr. 
24-26. Final date for filing application for all three ex- 
aminations is Jan. 15. Sec., Dr. Tom F. Whayne, 3438 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. 

AMERICAN Boarp oF Procro.ocy: Oral and Written. Phila- 
delphia, September. Final date for filing application is 
March. Sec., Dr. Stuart T. Ross, 520 Franklin Ave., Garden 
City, N. Y. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF PsYCHIATRY AND NEuROLOGY: New Or- 
leans, Mar. 16-17. Training credit for full time psychiatric 
and/or neurologic assignment in unapproved military pro- 
grams or services between the dates of Jan. 1, 1950 and 
Jan. 1, 1954 was terminated on Jan. 1, 1959. Sec., Dr. 
David A. Boyd, 102-110 Second Ave. S. W., Rochester, 
Minn. 

AMERICAN Boarp oF RapioLocy: Special Examination. Cin- 
cinnati, Mar. 16-19, 1959. Final date for filing application 
was Nov. 1. Candidates completing training June 30, 1959 
are not eligible for the Spring 1959 examinations. Sec., Dr. 
H. Dabney Kerr, Kahler Hotel Bldg., Rochester, Minn. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF SuRGERY: Written examinations (Part 
1) will be held on December 2, 1959 at various centers to 
be announced later. Candidates are urged to apply several 
months before completion of training requirements al- 
though the closing date for filing applications is August 1. 
Those completing training requirements after September 
30 cannot be considered for the Part I examination in 
December of the same year. Part I]. New Haven, Conn., 
Feb. 9-10; Durham, No. Car., March 9-10; San Francisco, 
April 13-14; Indianapolis, May 11-12; Columbus, Ohio, 
May 14-15. Sec., Dr. John B. Flick, 1617 Pennsylvania 
Blvd., Philadelphia 3. 

Boarp oF THoracic SurcERy: Oral. Los Angeles, April. 
Final date for filing application is Dec. 1. Sec., Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Tuttle, 1151 Taylor Ave., Detroit 2. 

AMERICAN Boarp oF Uro.ocy: The oral will be given in 
Chicago in February 1959. Sec., Dr. William Niles Wi- 
shard, Jr., 30 Westwood Road, Minneapolis 26. 
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GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


AIR FORCE 


Colonel Steinkamp Awarded Medal.—Lieut. Col. 
George R. Steinkamp, chief, Department of Astro- 
ecology, Division of Space Medicine, School of 
Aviation Medicine, has been awarded the Air 
Force Commendation Medal. The citation stated, 
in part: “Colonel Steinkamp distinguished himself 
by meritorious service to the United States from 
September 3, 1955, to August 25, 1957. During 
which period, his leadership, exemplary foresight, 
and ceaseless efforts were instrumental in the reso- 
lution of many problems of major importance to 
the Air Force.” Among his other decorations are 
the Bronze Star Medal and the European cam- 
paign ribbon with four battle stars. 

Last February, Colonel Steinkamp, then chief 
of the department of space medicine, was in charge 
of the “sealed cabin” experiment involving A/1C 
Donald G. Farrell who spent seven days in the 
cramped cabin completely sealed off from contact 
with the outside world. 

Commissioned in the Army medical corps in 
1942, Dr. Steinkamp went directly overseas, serv- 
ing in Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Sicily, England, 
France, and Germany. After the war, he practiced 
medicine in Little Rock, Ark., for four years. When 
the Korean conflict broke out, he was recalled to 
active Air Force duty. 


ARMY 


Civilian Service Award.—Dr. C. Blanchard Henry, 
chief, Surgical Branch, Department of Military 
Medicine and Surgery, Army Medical Service 
School, has received the Meritorious Civilian Serv- 
ice award in a ceremony at Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. The citation 
reads, in part, “Dr. Henry has rendered meritorious 
service by his personal dedication to improving 
the principles and practice of military medicine. 
Through his efforts many improvements in teach- 
ing facilities and instructional material in the field 
of combat surgery have been introduced.” Since 
the authorization of the award in 1952, six such 
presentations have been made at Brooke Army 
Medical Center. Dr. Henry was in private prac- 
tice of surgery in New York State until he entered 
the Army in 1942. He served as chief surgeon with 
field hospitals in France, Central Europe, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Japan, and Korea and was retired 
with the rank of Colonel. He assumed his present 
position in March, 1953. 


NAVY 


Two New Rear Admirals.—Rear Adm. Allan S. 
Chrisman, M. C., and Rear Adm. Calvin B. Gallo- 
way, M. C., were appointed to their present ranks 
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on Dec. 1, 1958, filling vacancies created by the 
retirements of Rear Adm. French R. Moore and 
Rear Adm. Ocie B. Morrison Jr. 

Rear Admiral Chrisman, a 28-year veteran, is 
presently serving as Commanding Officer of the 
U. S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif. With his 
appointment to flag rank he simultaneously as- 
sumed additional duty as District Medical Officer 
of the Eleventh Naval District with headquarters 
in San Diego. Rear Admiral Galloway, also a 28- 
year veteran of active naval service, is under orders 
to report to the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
where he will be the Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
for Research and Military Medical Specialties. 


Retirements.—Rear Adm. French R. Moore was 
placed on the retired list on Dec. 1, 1958, after 
completing more than 32 years active naval service. 
He was Senior Medical Officer of the Marines at 
Guadalcanal and Division Surgeon, Second Marine 
Division, Tarawa, before returning to the United 
States in February, 1944. For having been specially 
commended by the head of the executive depart- 
ment for his performance of duty in actual combat 
Rear Adm. Moore was advanced on the retired 
list to the rank of Vice Admiral. 

Rear Adm. Ocie B. Morrison Jr. was placed on 
the retired list on Dec. 1, 1958, after completing 
more than 33 years active service. In 1944 he re- 
ported as Corps Surgeon for the First Marine Am- 
phibious Corps in the Pacific and Asiatic Combat 
areas where he participated in the invasion of 
Guam, Palua, Okinawa, and the advanced party 
landings in Shanghai and Tientsin, China. He was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal with Combat “V”, 
the Legion of Merit with combat “V”, and later 
the Gold Star in lieu of the Second Bronze Star 
Medal for “meritorious service” in the North China 
landings. 

During the Korean Conflict he was assigned as 
Force Medical Officer on the staff of commander, 
Naval Forces, Far East. Again he was awarded a 
Gold Star in lieu of a second Legion of Merit. For 
having been commended by the head of the exec- 
utive department for his performance of duty in 
actual combat Rear Admiral Morrison was ad- 
vanced on the retired list to the rank of Vice Ad- 
miral. 

Capt. Robert L. Gilman, M. C., was placed on 
the retired list on Dec. 1, 1958, having reached 
the statutory retirement age. A 17-year veteran of 
active service, he last served in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Capt. Vincent E. Wag- 
ner, M. C., was placed on the temporary physical 
disability retired list on Dec. 1, 1958, after com- 
pleting 16 years active service. Capt. David H. 
McKeague, M. C., was placed on the temporary 
physical disability retired list on Dec. 1, 1958, after 
15 years active service. 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


DEATHS 


Allen, Kotz, New Orleans; Memphis (Tenn.) Hos- 
pital Medical College, 1901; specialist certified by 
the American Board of Otolaryngology; formerly 
on the faculty of Tulane University School of Medi- 
cine; veteran of World War I; associated with the 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital; died in the 
Charity Hospital Nov. 3, aged 83. 


Aronovitz, Samuel @ Miami, Fla.; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1911; died in 
Miami Beach Oct. 26, aged 70. 


Barry, Ray Kent, Miami, Fla.; University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine, 1898; died Aug. 7, aged 81. 


Barton, Charles Randolph, Forest Hills, N. Y.; Har- 
vard Medical School, Boston, 1924; certified by the 
National Board of Medical Examiners; died in the 
Creedmoor State Hospital, Jamaica, Oct. 10, 
aged 57. 


Bradbrook, Henry, Cat Spring, Texas; American 
Medical College, St. Louis, 1902; World War I 
veteran; died in the Brooke Army Hospital, Fort 
Sam Houston, Sept. 7, aged 90. 


Brindley, Claunch Goldthwaite ® Borger, Texas; 
University of Texas School of Medicine, Galveston, 
1933; member of the American Academy of General 
Practice; veteran of World War II; served as chief 
surgeon of the Gulf Coast Lines Railroad and chief 
physician for the Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries in Kingsville; died in the Methodist Hospi- 
tal, Houston, Oct. 22, aged 49. 


Buser, John Robert, La Porte City, Iowa; St. Louis 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 1907; died in 
the Schoitz Memorial Hospital, Waterloo, Oct. 23, 
aged 77. 


Cain, William Noel, Lexington, Ky.; University of 
Louisville School of Medicine, 1919; died in the 
Good Samaritan Hospital Oct. 30, aged 62. 


Connally, William Albert, Hebbronville, Texas; 
Louisville (Ky.) Medical College, 1893; died Sept. 6, 
aged 92. 


Connor, Edward T., Clifton Forge, Va.; Leonard 
Medical School, Raleigh, N. C., 1899; died Oct. 8, 
aged 89. 


Coon, George E., Milton, Wis.; College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Chicago, School of Medicine 
of the University of Illinois, 1898; Milton Township 
health officer many years; served as a trustee of 


@ Indicates Member of the American Medical Association. 


Milton College and was director of Milton Junction 
State Grade School Board for six years; died in 
Janesville Oct. 26, aged 88. 


Coulson, Sewell Briggs ® Waldron, Ind.; Central 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Indianapolis, 
1903; veteran of World War I; past-president of the 
Shelby County Medical Society; on the staff of the 
William S$. Major Hospital in Shelbyville; died 
Oct. 22, aged 80. 


Davis, Leonidas Carey ® Columbia, S. C.; Medical 
College of South Carolina, Charleston, 1930; in- 
terned at the Columbia Hospital of Richland 
County; died in the Columbia Hospital Oct. 30, 
aged 57. 


Devitt, Ellis King ® Old Lyme, Conn.; Maryland 
Medical College, Baltimore, 1907; medical exam- 
iner, town health officer, school physician, and 
member of the board of education; past-president 
of the Old Lyme Chamber of Commerce; a trustee 
of the Deep River Savings Bank; veteran of World 
War I; died in the Lawrence Hospital, New Lon- 
don, Nov. 4, aged 78. 


de Yoanna, Saverio Aurelia, Brooklyn; Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, 1914; veteran 
of World War II; formerly associated with the Vet- 
erans Administration; died Sept. 12, aged 69. 


Forsyth, David Harley ® Terre Haute, Ind.; Indi- 
ana University School of Medicine, Indianapolis, 
1909; for many years on the staff of St. Anthony 
Hospital, where he died Oct. 29, aged 81. 


Fulkerson, George, Enfield, Ill.; National Univer- 
sity of Arts and Sciences Medical Department, St. 
Louis, 1916; died Aug. 5, aged 75. 


Fullerton, Reuel Matthias ® Bay Village, Ohio; 
Western Reserve University School of Medicine, 
Cleveland, 1924; for 17 years physician at the Lake- 
wood (Ohio) High School; veteran of World War I; 
served on the staffs of the Fairview Park Hospital 
in Cleveland and the Lakewood (Ohio) Hospital, 
where he died Oct. 25, aged 62. 


Gallatin, Herbert Hayse ® Kerrville, Texas; Univer- 
sity Medical College of Kansas City, Mo., 1911; 
formerly associated with the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and for many years on the staff of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital; past-president of 
the Kiwanis Club; died in the Sid Peterson Me- 
morial Hospital Oct. 31, aged 83. 
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Gill, John Louis, Altadena, Calif.; Medical Depart- 
ment of Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, 1901; retired from the Veterans Administra- 
tion Nov. 30, 1950; died Oct. 26, aged 77. 


Glickman, Milton ® Los Angeles; Loyola Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Chicago, 1940; interned at 
the Los Angeles County Hospital; veteran of World 
War II; served with the city health department; 
died in Cedars of Lebanon Hospital Oct. 7, aged 43. 


Gray, Charles Mickel ® Vineland, N. J.; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, School of 
Medicine of the University of Illinois, 1904; died 
Oct. 26, aged 79. 


Grosby, Hiram Herman Garzell, St. Louis; Howard 
University College of Medicine, Washington, D. C., 
1901; died in the Jewish Hospital Sept. 21, aged 82. 


Haley, James Farrar ® San Antonio, Texas; Medi- 
cal Department of Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, 1894; died in the Laurelwood Medi- 
cal Hospital Oct. 4, aged 96. 


Hammond, Edward Lee, Commander, U. S. Navy, 
retired, San Antonio, Texas; University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1935; 
specialist certified by the American Board of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology, Inc.; member of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association; entered the U. S. Navy 
in 1938; retired April 1, 1952; died Sept. 17, aged 47. 


Harris, Leo Clay ® Lawrenceburg, Tenn.; Univer- 
sity of Tennessee College of Medicine, Memphis, 
1913; died Sept. 19, aged 72. 


Hauer, Hugo, New York City; Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Universitat Medizinische Fakultat, Berlin, Prussia, 
Germany, 1903; died Aug. 18, aged 84. 


Hawkinson, Oscar ® Oak Park, Ill; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, School of 
Medicine of the University of Illinois, 1906; mem- 
ber of the American Psychiatric Association; for- 
merly on the faculty of Loyola University School 
of Medicine; past-president of the Chicago Medical 
Society; served on the staffs of St. Anne’s Hospital 
in Chicago and the West Suburban Hospital, where 
he died Nov. 1, aged 81. 


Holbrook, James H., Paintsville, Ky.; Kentucky 
School of Medicine, Louisville, 1900; an associate 
member of the American Medical Association; for 
many years on the staff of the Paintsville Hospital, 
which he helped to organize; past-president of the 
First National Bank of Paintsville; died Oct. 12, 
aged 84. 


Tebow, Louis Elliott ® Captain, U. S. Navy, Tam- 
aroa, IIl.; born in Grayson, Ky., Aug. 24, 1910; Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 
1941; service member of the American Medical 
Association; commissioned in the medical corps of 
the U. S. Navy in June, 1941, as a lieutenant (junior 


grade), and attained the rank of captain on May 
1, 1956; served during World War II; during the 
Korean conflict while aboard the hospital ship 
USS Repose, earned the Korean presidential unit 
citation; served at Navy hospitals in Bethesda, Md., 
and Great Lakes, Ill.; formerly chief of surgery 
and executive officer of the U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; chief of surgery at the 
U. S. Naval Hospital in Memphis, Tenn., where 
he died Oct. 27, aged 48. 


Tindal, Edward F. ® Muncie, Ind.; Medical Col- 
lege of Indiana, Indianapolis, 1897; died in the 
Ball Memorial Hospital Oct. 28, aged 89. 


Tipps, Bill, Oklahoma City, Okla.; University of 
Oklahoma School of Medicine, Oklahoma City, 
1956; interned at St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago; 
died Oct. 15, aged 28, while serving as a captain 
in the Air Force Reserve in England. 


Todd, E. B. ® Graeagle, Calif.; Medical Depart- 
ment of Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, 1910; practiced in Eureka, Nev., where he 
was county health officer; died in the Western 
Pacific Hospital in Portola Sept. 21, aged 75. 


Wainscott, Clyde Otis, Pendleton, Ore.; Willamette 
University Medical Department, Salem, 1912; past- 
president of the Eastern Oregon Medical Society; 
veteran of World War I; served on the staffs of 
Good Shepherd Hospital in Hermiston and St. 
Anthony's Hospital; died Oct. 25, aged 72. 


Ware, Ella, San Antonio, Texas; University of 
Texas School of Medicine, Galveston, 1899; for 
many years practiced in Stockdale, where on Oct. 
24, 1954, she was honored at “Ella Ware Day’; 
died Oct. 29, aged 88. 


Willis, Park Weed ® Seattle; born in Umatilla 
County, Ore., July 10, 1867; University of Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1891; 
in 1902 member of the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association; founder and past- 
governor of the American College of Surgeons; 
past-president of the Washington State Medical 
Association and the King County Medical Society; 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa, North Pacific Sur- 
gical Association, Seattle Surgical Society, and the 
Pacific Coast Surgical Association, of which he was 
past-vice-president; founder and first president of 
the Seattle Community Fund; in 1946 named presi- 
dent of the Pioneer Association of Washington 
State; for 50 years surgeon for the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad; one of the founders and member of 
the staff of the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital; 
on the original staff of the Seattle General Hos- 
pital; in 1951 received the Alumni Award of Merit 
from his alma mater and in 1945 the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from the Whitman Col- 
lege in Walla Walla, where he was a trustee from 
1909 to 1949; died Oct. 26, aged 91. 
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FOREIGN LETTERS 
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Enuresis.—In the children’s department of a general 
hospital 167 children between the ages of 4 and 14 
were treated for enuresis, with an average stay of 
13 days in hospital. A follow-up examination one 
and one-half to three and one-half years after dis- 
charge from hospital by Dr. Grete Buchmann (Nor- 
disk medicin, Oct. 16, 1958) showed that 25% were 
cured, 46% were improved, 25% showed no change, 
and 4% were worse. It is admitted that these results 
do not equal those claimed by some Americans who 
with the help of alarm clocks and other mechanical 
devices have achieved a cure in over 90% of their 
patients. The average stay of 13 days in hospital was 
shorter than the average for other Danish observers 
but doubt is expressed over the benefits of a longer 
stay. Indeed, the author concludes that it may be 
possible to treat enuresis on an outpatient basis if 
the pediatrician works in cooperation with a clini- 
cal psychologist. It is essential to indoctrinate the 
parents to assure a beneficial change of environ- 
ment, and the school teacher to secure her sympa- 
thetic support. 


Dextroamphetamine for Epilepsy.—A series of 160 
epileptics was treated with dextroamphetamine by 
Dr. P. Hertoft (Ugeskrift for lager, Oct. 9, 1958). 
The drug was given by mouth in doses of 5 to 15 
mg. once or twice a day, usually at 8 a.m. and 
1 p.m. It was often unnecessary to exceed the 
initial dose of 10 mg. in one day. Such side-effects 
as nausea, anorexia, loss of weight, restlessness, 
sleeplessness, and drowsiness were slight, necessi- 
tating the abandonment of this treatment in only 
one patient. In the classification of the results of 
this treatment, the claim that it had been effective 
was reserved for those in whom there had been at 
least a 50% reduction in the frequency of the fits. 
The author concluded that dextroamphetamine is 
of great value not only in the control of epileptic 
fits, but also as a corrective to the depressant action 
of other drugs in common use against epilepsy. He 
has observed no addition to, or abuse of, this drug. 


Prescalene Lymph Node Biopsy.—Since A. C. 
Daniels introduced prescalene lymph node biopsy 
in 1949, much has been learned about the lymphatic 
connections between the lungs and the paratracheal 
and cervical glands, and modifications have been 
made in the technique of this operation so as to 
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increase its diagnostic value. In the past three years 
it has been practiced in the Odense City Hospital 
on 69 patients by Dr. P. Kélle-Jérgensen (Nordisk 
medicin, Oct. 9, 1958). The operation was carried 
out on the right side in 63 patients, on the left side 
in 4, and on both sides in 2. The patients could be 
roughly classified according as the histological find- 
ings were normal (31) or pathological (38). The 
normal specimens did, however, include one with 
anthracosis and 24 with “sinus catarrh.” There had 
been clinical or radiological evidence suggestive of 
sarcoidosis in 38 patients, and among them there 
were 30 in whom the biopsy supported this diag- 
nosis. Of the 38 specimens classed as pathological, 
the remaining 8 showed reticulosis, leukosis, etc. 
Complications after this operation were rare, but in 
one patient the phrenic nerve had probably been 
injured, and in two there was a somewhat pro- 
longed serous secretion at the site of the operation. 


Mitral Valvotomy.—Dr. Helge Baden reported a 
series of 167 patients who underwent mitral val- 
votomy. A follow-up examination of 108 survivors 
was carried out from 12 to 62 months after the 
operation, among them being 42 for whom it could 
be claimed that they were wholly or almost wholly 
rid of their cardiac symptoms. Excellent results 
were obtained in 33%, good results in 19%, fair 
results in 15%, no change in 11%, poor results in 
6%, late death in 7%, and operative death in 9%. 
The frequency of good results rose with the post- 
operative size of the ostium, and the results were 
worse in association with regurgitation although 
there might be some degree of regurgitation among 
those with good results. To the question “Should 
symptomless mitral stenosis be operated on?” Baden 
says no. If symptoms should develop later, time will 
have been gained during which operative tech- 
nique will have improved. Besides, some such pa- 
tients may never develop symptoms. 


Cancer of the Cervix.—Dr. Bent Sérensen (supple- 
ment 169 to Acta radiologica) reported a follow-up 
study of 798 patients who were treated with radium 
for cancer of the uterine cervix between 1922 and 
1929. No other treatment had been used, and the 
dosage had been the same regardless of the age of 
the patient or the stage of the disease. All the 59 
surviving in 1954 were contacted, and all the death 
certificates were studied with 12 exceptions. An 
additional six patients could not be traced. The 
death rate among the patients who had survived 5 
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years after treatment was higher than among the 
population of the same age and sex as a whole, and 
the rate rose with the degree or extent of the dis- 
ease at the time of the treatment, but this was not 
the case with the patients who survived 10 years 
or more. Late recurrences of the disease were re- 
sponsible for 25% of all the deaths after the 5-year 
interval, and for 10% after the 10-year interval. The 
latest recurrence occurred nearly 27 years after 
treatment. The author concluded that patients need 
to be followed all their lives with the possibility 
of recurrence in mind. 


INDIA 


Artery Ligation in Hepatic Cirrhosis.—G. M. Phadke 
(Indian Journal of Surgery, vol. 20, August, 1958) 
subjected patients with portal hypertension caused 
by cirrhosis of the liver to a ligation of the hepatic, 
splenic, and left gastric arteries. Most of the pa- 
tients were in the late stage of the disease with 
severe decompensation and ascites. Every patient 
was first put on medical treatment and the progress 
watched for six to eight weeks. The triple ligation 
was performed only on those who showed no im- 
provement during this period with medical treat- 
ment alone. In the author’s series of 62 patients with 
cirrhosis, 14 improved with medical treatment alone, 
18 became worse or developed some complication, 
and 30 were operated on. After operation, ascites 
disappeared in 14 within a few weeks. Four who 
showed improvement in the immediate postoper- 
ative period later became worse and developed 
ascites, followed by death in two. Those who did 
not improve after the operation died within a year. 
Ten of the 30 severely decompensated patients en- 
joyed normal health three to six years after the 
operation. Those with ascites but without esophag- 
eal varices showed improvement both in the early 
and the late follow-up periods. Those with both 
ascites and varices had the highest mortality, only 
one of eight such patients being alive and well 
three years after the operation. There were only 
two patients with varices alone and both had at- 
tacks of hematemesis before operation. In one of 
them the attacks persisted after surgery, while the 
other who was having repeated bouts of hemateme- 
sis before operation did not have a single attack for 
about three and one-half years after surgery and 
was alive and well when last seen, although the 
varices were of the same magnitude. The presence 
of jaundice noticed either clinically or suspected by 
a high icterus index is a strong contraindication to 
this operation. 


Adamantinoma of the Jaw.—Srivastava and Sikroria 
(Indian Journal of Surgery, vol. 20, August, 1958) 
described the clinical features observed in 17 pa- 
tients with adamantinoma of the jaw. The youngest 
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was 15 months old and, as the duration at that time 
was 10 months, the disease had started in this pa- 
tient at the age of 5 months. The oldest patient was 
36 years old, and 11 were below the age of 20. 
Almost all of the patients came from the middle or 
lower class. The duration of the tumor varied from 
two and one-half months to six years. The maxilla 
was involved in 3 and the mandible in 14. The teeth 
of the affected jaw were missing, loose, or dis- 
placed in all while ulceration and secondary infec- 
tion, purulent discharge, and pain were present in 
nine. The diagnosis of adamantinoma could be 
made radiologically in only six patients, the others 
had a mistaken diagnosis of osteoclastoma, den- 
tigerous cyst, or dental cyst. Three patients showed 
an unerupted tooth in the cystic cavity in the 
roentgenogram, and in one the roots of the teeth 
projected into the cavity. Three patients gave a 
history of previous operation. Partial resection of 
the mandible was performed on one and hemi- 
mandibulectomy on five. In one patient 75% of the 
mandible was removed after a preliminary course 
of deep x-ray therapy. Resection of the maxilla with 
suprahyoid dissection of the lymph nodes was per- 
formed on one patient. Curettage was performed 
on six, all of whom had cysts. In four the lesion was 
too advanced for operation and palliative deep 
x-ray therapy was given. 


WHO Study Tour.—Five senior public health ad- 
ministrators from World Health Organization's 
(WHO) south east Asia region left New Delhi in 
October for Moscow on a six weeks’ tour spon- 
sored by WHO during which they will study public 
health administration methods in the USSR. They 
were joined in Moscow by 18 other participants 
from various countries. The group was led by 
Dr. J. Peterson, Director of the Division of Organi- 
zation of Public Health Services at WHO head- 
quarters in Geneva. The tour included visits to 
medical and health institutions in Russia, observa- 
tion visits to work in the field carried out at differ- 
ent levels of government administration, and ex- 
change of views on the spot with local and national 
health administrators. 


Carcinoma of the Thyroid.—Shroff and Paymater 
studied a series of 108 patients with carcinoma of 
the thyroid (Indian Journal of Surgery, vol. 20, 
August, 1958). Since this series was taken from a 
total of 32,058 patients with carcinoma seen in 
the Tata Memorial Hospital, Bombay, incidence 
of this form of cancer was only 0.34%. There was 
also a preponderance in men (although the disease 
is more common in women) due probably to reluc- 
tance on the part of women to enter the hospital. 
In almost 70% of these patients the onset occurred 
between the age of 40 and 70 years. The histologi- 
cal variety in the younger age group was mostly 
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a papillary carcinoma. The youngest patient in this 
study was a boy of 2 years and the oldest was a 
man of 78. In only 1 patient was carcinoma asso- 
ciated with symptoms of thyrotoxicosis, but 23 had 
nontoxic nodular goiter. In 24 of the patients in 
whom the carcinoma was evident clinically, as 
much of the growth as possible was removed and 
the residual disease was treated either with deep 
x-ray irradiation or with radon gold seeds inserted 
locally. Eight of these patients had no clinical evi- 
dence of disease five years after this treatment. 
Radical operation was possible in 11 patients on 
whom a total thyroidectomy and radical neck dis- 
section, when there was evidence of cervical me- 
tastases, were performed. The authors recom- 
mended a prophylactic neck dissection only when 
the patient would not return for regular follow-up 
examinations and in patients with papillary carci- 
noma of the thyroid. For those who refused oper- 
ation, and especially in elderly persons who had an 
anaplastic type of growth, radiotherapy alone was 
recommended. This was performed on 25 patients, 
in 7 of whom the disease remained controlled at 
the end of three years—3 of these were alive and 
well at the end of five years. The follicular variety 
was the commonest met with in this series. 


Left Heart Catheterization.—Saini and Betts (In- 
dian Journal of Surgery, vol. 20, August, 1958) 
catheterized the left heart in 11 patients, using the 
posterior percutaneous puncture technique. Patients 
who were clinically diagnosed as having lesions of 
both the mitral and aortic valves or double mitral 
lesions were selected for this investigation. Simul- 
taneous right and left heart catheterization was 
performed on three patients. The left atrium was 
entered successfully in all patients, but the left 
ventricle could be entered in only three. Eight 
patients were subsequently subjected to cardiac 
operation and thus their findings could be corre- 
lated. Only two major complications were encoun- 
tered. In one patient, about a foot of the catheter 
was cut off by the tip of the needle as it was being 
withdrawn, before removal of the needle. This was 
later removed surgically from the left atrium. 
Hemothorax in the right chest developed in another 
patient and was treated by aspiration and trans- 
fusion. Minor complications in six consisted of 
serosanguineous pericardial effusion in three and 
pleuritic pain for 24 to 36 hours in three. Pure 
mitral insufficiency could be diagnosed in two 
patients by this procedure, in one of whom it was 
proved at operation. Five patients in whom mitral 
regurgitation was suspected were found to have 
pure mitral stenosis and were later benefited by 
surgery. Only one patient with mitral insufficiency 
could not be diagnosed. Another with aortic ste- 
nosis was diagnosed by this investigation. One 
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patient was diagnosed as having mitral insufficiency 
as the predominant lesion but this was not con- 
firmed by operation. 


Tetralogy of Fallot.—Betts and Gopinath (Indian 
Journal of Surgery, vol. 20, August, 1958) per- 
formed 50 operations on 47 patients with tetralogy 
of Fallot, the age of these patients varying from 
under 2 months to 21 years. They believed that 
from 4 to 10 years would be the optimal age for 
operative repair. Patients in whom the red blood 
cell count and hemoglobin level did not show a 
dangerous rise and who were under 4 years of age 
were seen every six months for examination and 
operation was delayed until a suitable age was 
reached. The authors preferred the Blalock-Taussig 
operation but went in on the side of the aortic arch 
rather than the opposite side as advocated by 
Blalock, so that a Potts-Smith aortopulmonary 
anastomosis could be performed if a subclavian- 
pulmonary artery anastomosis was not feasible. The 
first four operations in this study were the Potts- 
Smith type, and since then three other patients also 
had this type of anastomosis, one of whom was a 
child of 2 years of age whose aortic arch was placed 
too high and whose subclavian artery was not long 
enough for a Blalock operation. In the other two 
the subclavian artery was too small for an adequate 
shunt. From 1951 to 1953 the authors performed 
six operations but only one of the patients was still 
living. From 1954 to 1957 they performed 44 opera- 
tions on 41 patients. One of these had an explora- 
tory thoracotomy, another had an exploratory 
thoracotomy on the right side and a Blalock opera- 
tion later on the left side, a third had a division of 
a subclavian artery arising from the ductus arteri- 
osus. Of the 41 shunt operations, 3 were the Potts 
and 38 the Blalock type. 

In most of the earlier Blalock operations, the 
subclavian artery was used after it had given off 
the first group of branches but later it was used be- 
fore it gave off its branches, wherever this was 
possible. In those patients in whom a division was 
used, the improvement was not so striking as when 
the main subclavian artery was used before it 
divided and a larger shunt was established. The 
inferior pulmonary ligament was routinely mobil- 
ized and in some patients the perihilar tissues of 
the pulmonary hilum were sutured to the aortic 
adventitia to further relieve tension on the anas- 
tomotic line. A mild hypothermia was used in 1956 
and 1957 in all these operations and this may have 
been beneficial. By the time the anastomosis was 
completed, the rectal temperature dropped to about 
35 C (95 F). Rewarming was started as soon as the 
anastomosis was complete. The patient was kept in 
the operating room till the temperature was sta- 
bilized. No cardiac irregularities appeared with this 
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mild hypothermia. The authors observed one serious 
complication in this series which has not been re- 
ported by others—loss of the left arm from ligation 
of the subclavian artery distal to its primary 
branches. The operation went on well but the left 
arm remained cold and blue after the operation and 
the patient, a boy of 15, was unable to move it. 
About 48 hours later a marked nephrotic syndrome 
developed and the arm had to be amputated. Re- 
covery was good with increased exercise tolerance. 

Several other patients complained of temporary 
pain or inability to move the arm properly for a 
short time. Three of the six early patients died 
within 48 hours of operation. A fourth lived just 
over two weeks and postmortem examination 
showed a complete transposition of great vessels 
and other anomalies. A fifth survived over a year 
with postoperative hemiplegia and died of subacute 
bacterial endocarditis. The last was still living. Of 
the later 41 patients there were two operative 
deaths and one late death. In one of the operative 
deaths, autopsy showed that the patient did not 
have a tetralogy of Fallot but an extremely marked 
infundibular pulmonary stenosis and an auricular 
septal defect, while the other had an additional 
valve cusp below the aortic valve. The late death 
occurred in a patient on whom the Potts operation 
was used and the shunt was too large. The case 
fatality rate was higher in patients of the younger 
age group; thus the authors had six patients under 
3 years of age and three of them died, but in the 
age group 3 or over, there were 41 operations 
with 3 deaths, a case fatality rate of 7.3%. Most of 
the risk in young patients was due to the severity 
of the lesion itself, requiring operation at an early 
age. Of the 47 patients in this series the Potts 
operation was used in 7 and the Blalock-Taussig in 
40. There was only one operative and no late death 
in the latter group, while none of the former 
survived. 


Leprosy.—K. J. Randive and co-workers (Indian 
Journal of Medical Sciences, vol. 12, October, 1958) 
stated that the involvement of peripheral nerves 
and ganglion cells of somatic and autonomic origin 
appeared to be the most consistent feature of lep- 
rosy as revealed by histopathological study, the 
causative organisms exhibiting a particular disposi- 
tion to migrate towards the sensory and sympathetic 
nerve fibers. In order to explore this phenomenon, 
the authors set up a series of tissue cultures and 
studied the response of human fetal spinal ganglia 
and skeletal muscle to Mycobacterium leprae under 
controlled conditions in vitro; 10-week to 20-week- 
old human fetal tissue, the source of both, was 
grown in solid plasma clot cultures in association 
with fragments of fresh lepromatous tissue. The 
cultures were stained with Zeihl-Neelsen stain with- 
in 72 to 96 hours of explantation of the lepromatous 
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tissue. Control cultures of both types were stained 
by the same method. Of the spinal ganglion cul- 
tures grown with lepromatous tissue, 78% showed 
fibrocytes containing acid-fast material in some 
form, but only 7% of the cultures of skeletal muscle 
grown with lepromatous tissue showed acid-fast 
material in the fibrocytes. None of the control cul- 
tures of skeletal muscle showed such material in the 
fibrocytes, and among the control cultures of spinal 
ganglia a few rare fibrocytes in 7% showed faint 
acid-fast granules in the cytoplasm. Thus human 
lepra bacilli were attracted towards the spinal 
ganglion cultures and were then taken up by the 
fibrocytes. The nature of granules in the control 
spinal ganglion cultures could not be determined. 
The spinal ganglion fibrocytes also displayed strong 
phagocytic activity for the lepra bacilli, which was 
not observed in the fibrocytes of skeletal muscle. 


Ergonovine Methyl Tartrate in Labor.—S. N. Garde 
(Current Medical Practice, vol. 2, September, 1958 ) 
stated that faulty management of the third stage of 
labor is the commonest cause of postpartum hemor- 
rhage, which accounted for about 10% of all ma- 
ternal deaths. The author injected 0.5 cc. of 
ergonovine methyl tartrate intravenously in the 
management of the third stage of labor. The in- 
jection was given in a series of 435 deliveries. The 
results were compared with those in a control series 
of 268. Of the 434 deliveries, excluding 1 involving 
placenta accreta, the longest duration of the third 
stage was 35 minutes and the shortest 90 seconds 
(average 7 minutes) and in the control series the 
longest duration was 30 minutes and the shortest 
1 minute (average 8 minutes). The duration was 
thus probably slightly shortened by the routine use 
of this drug. The blood loss was also less in the 
treated series. The drug did not increase the inci- 
dence of manual removal of the placenta; there 
were two such cases in the treated series, one of 
which was the placenta accreta. In the control 
series there was one case of manual removal of 
placenta. The complication of hourglass contraction 
of the uterus was not observed in either series. 
The treated series included five cases of lower 
segment cesarean section. In these patients 1 cc. 
of the drug was given routinely when the uterine 
incision was made and the child was about to be 
removed. The average time required for complete 
separation of the placenta in normal cases was 76 
seconds, while with a partially adherent placenta 
it was 3 or 4 minutes. No pressor effect was seen 
with the administration of this drug. During the 
puerperium, the initial retraction of the uterus was 
much better and the involution was quicker in the 
treated than in the control series. The drug also 
helped reduce the incidence of secondary post- 
partum hemorrhage. There was not a single patient 
with this complication in this series. 
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Peptic Ulcers in Rheumatoid Patients Receiving 
Corticosteroid Therapy. R. H. Freiberger, W. H. 
Kammerer and A. L. Rivelis. Radiology 71:542-547 
(Oct.) 1958 [Syracuse, N. Y.]. 


An examination of the upper gastrointestinal 
tract in 114 patients receiving corticosteroid ther- 
apy for rheumatoid arthritis revealed peptic ulcers 
in 35 (or 31%). The incidence of ulcers appeared 
proportionately related to the dose of corticosteroids 
and to the severity of the arthritis. Thirty of the 
ulcers were in the stomach and 5 in the duodenum. 
Of the gastric ulcers, the great majority were in the 
antrum, 8 at the greater curvature. Ten of the 
ulcer patients had serious complications, both 
severe bleeding and perforation. Not only the 
antral location but also the roentgen-ray appear- 
ance of the ulcer was in many cases unusual. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy was the flexibility of the 
stomach wall beneath and adjacent to the ulcer 
crater. The atypical appearance of a large number 
of these ulcers and the fact that the routine posi- 


tions normally used in gastrointestinal examinations 
cannot be assumed by severely crippled patients 
can make detection of the lesions difficult. 


Infectious Mononucleosis: An Analysis of 100 
Cases with Particular Attention to Diagnosis, Liver 
Function Tests and Treatment of Selected Cases 
with Prednisone. W. R. Mason Jr. and E. K. Adams. 
Am. J. M. Sc. 286:447-459 (Oct.) 1958 [Philadel- 
phia]. 


The etiology of infectious mononucleosis remains 
unknown, and controversy regarding its diagnosis 
continues. In their efforts to learn more about this 
disease, the authors tried to correlate their obser- 
vations on patients seen at a college health center 
during the past 7 years. This report is based on an 
analysis of 100 cases with respect to clinical data, 
diagnosis, treatment, duration of illness, and com- 
plications. The analysis indicates a reasonable con- 
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sistency of clinical and laboratory findings among 
these cases. Evidence is presented to suggest (1) 
that alterations of liver function are quite common 
and (2) that the usual hepatitis of infectious mon- 
onucleosis is probably different from that usually 
found in infectious and serum hepatitis. Treatment 
is generally symptomatic and supportive, and pro- 
longed bed rest is usually unnecessary. A small, 
selected group of 17 patients was treated orally 
with prednisone, which appeared to initiate prompt 
symptomatic improvement, especially the lessening 
of pharyngitis. The hormone did not obscure the 
valuable laboratory signs, but also it did not ap- 
pear to shorten the total duration of illness. The 
ultimate value of steroid therapy in this disease 
remains to be proved. It is the complications of in- 
fectious mononucleosis which, together with insuf- 
ficient discrimination in the diagnosis, have given 
the disease the reputation of being protean. 


Natural History of Asthma. R. S. B. Pearson. Acta 
allergol. 12:277-294 (No. 4-5) 1958 (In English) 
[Copenhagen]. 


The author reports on 625 patients with asthma 
who attended 2 London hospitals as outpatients 
over a period of 6 years. Asthma was considered to 
be primary in 553 of these patients and secondary 
to bronchitis in the remaining 72. There were 293 
males and 332 females. Symptoms occurred before 
the age of 10 years in 261 patients (40.2%) and be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 19 years in an additional 
101 patients. In each succeeding decade, from 20 
years onwards to over 60 years, the number of 
patients was falling to half the number of each 
preceding decade. There was a preponderance of 
boys over girls up to the age of 10 years, and a 
reversal of the ratio of males to females around 
puberty. A high proportion of the patients had a 
family history of asthma or other allergic diseases. 
The importance of allergic, infective, and emo- 
tional factors as observed by other workers was 
confirmed, and it was shown that 2 or 3 such 
factors were commonly present in the same pa- 
tient. One hundred seventy-five patients (28%) were 
severely disabled, representing a higher ratio than 
what would be observed in general practice. This 
was confirmed by the large number of patients 
(102) who gave a history of status asthmaticus. It 
was observed that the proportion of severely 
affected patients rose with increasing age. Those 
in whom allergic factors alone were discovered 
were seldom severely disabled, but it was repeated- 
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ly noticed that infection of the bronchial tract or 
emotional stress exerted an unfavorable influence 
on the course of the disease. Of the 26 patients (14 
males and 12 females) who died, 21 belonged to the 
group of severely disabled patients; 19 of these 
had a history of attacks of status asthmaticus, and 
16 died in status asthmaticus. 

The picture that emerges from these observa- 
tions is, therefore, one of a constitutional disease 
manifested by an abnormally sensitive bronchial 
tract, which may be constricted by a wide variety 
of stimuli. Most of the cases commence in child- 
hood or adolescence, and at this time allergic 
factors appear to play an important part. It is at 
this period of life that multiple manifestations of 
allergic disease are most often seen. Many patients 
probably undergo spontaneous improvements and 
perhaps recovery. Yet, as age proceeds, infection 
appears to play an increasingly important part, 
both in the precipitation and in the maintenance 
of asthma, and after the age of 40 years it may be 
associated with organic lung damage. It is not 
always easy to say on clinical grounds how often 
the infective attacks in asthma constitute a genuine 
bronchitis and how often they are confined to the 
upper respiratory tract. It is certain, however, that 
there may be little difference in the final aspect of 
the patient with primary bronchitis in whom at- 
tacks of asthmatic breathing occur and the patient 
with primary asthma in whom bronchitis occurs. 
As age increases, a higher proportion of patients 
are observed who have a persistently prolonged 
expiration and dyspnea on effort as well as during 
spontaneous attacks. A fatal outcome is rare in 
patients who are not severely disabled or whose 
asthma is purely allergic in origin, but death oc- 
curs not uncommonly in those with repeated at- 
tacks of status asthmaticus. 


Treatment of Ambulatory Hypertensive Patients 
with Trimethidinium Methosulfate. R. A. Duns- 
more, L. A. Dunsmore, A. Goldman and others. 
Am. J. M. Se. 236:483-486 (Oct.) 1958 [Philadelphia]. 


Trimethidinium methosulfate is an asymmetric 
bis-quaternary amine which was used in the treat- 
ment of 50 patients with severe hypertension. 
Thirty-eight of these patients received the drug 
for a period of 3 to 11 months, that is, for a suf- 
ficient time to evaluate its efficacy. Treatment was 
begun by giving the drug in doses of 20 mg. before 
breakfast and 20 mg. at bedtime. In the absence of 
adequate blood pressure reduction, a third dose 
was added in mid-afternoon. Doses were increased 
by 20 mg. at each clinic visit until an optimum de- 
crease in blood pressure was attained. 

In a dose range of from 60 to 520 mg. daily, 
trimethidinium methosulfate was found to be an 
effective antihypertensive agent, the average dias- 
tolic fall being 32 mm. Hg. The condition of 37% 
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of this group of patients was thus maintained with 
consistent normotensive levels, while 58% showed 
normotension but less consistently. In the remain- 
ing 5% of the patients the results were poor. The 
mechanism of action seems to depend chiefly on 
ganglionic blockage, although there are indications 
of an additional central action. Pharmacological 
side-effects are similar to those with other gan- 
glionic blocking agents, with the exception that 
effects on the gastrointestinal tract appear markedly 
reduced. Reserpine and chlorothiazide were found 
to be synergistic with trimethidinium. 


Low Serum Potassium Level in Severe Hyperten- 
sion. T. Hilden and A. R. Krogsgaard. Am. J. M. Se. 
236:487-491 (Oct.) 1958 [Philadelphia]. 


A new clinical picture, termed “primary aldo- 
steronism” or “Conn’s syndrome,” has been estab- 
lished in recent years. It is caused by overpro- 
duction of the highly active mineralocorticoid, 
aldosterone. The clinical picture is characterized by 
intermittent pareses, paresthesias, in some cases 
tetanic convulsions, polyuria, and hypertension. 
Aldosterone causes sodium retention and loss of 
potassium; this will give rise to a slightly increased 
serum sodium level with alkalosis and hypochlo- 
remia and, as the most important anomaly, a low 
serum potassium level. Since hypertension may be 
a feature of primary aldosteronism, the authors 
examined the serum potassium level in 32 patients 
with untreated essential hypertension. Normally 
the serum potassium level is between 3.5 and 5.6 
mEq. per liter in 98% of persons. Low values were 
found in patients with severe hypertension. Of 14 
patients, including 7 with papilledema, 4 had low 
normal values (3.5 to 3.8 mEq. per liter), and 5 
had abnormally low values (below 3.5 mEq. per 
liter). During successful treatment with antihyper- 
tensive drugs the serum potassium rose to values of 
more than 3.8 mEq. per liter in the course of a 
few weeks to 3 months. The observed hypokalemia 
could not be ascribed to vomiting or diarrhea, nor 
could it be due to chronic renal disease or primary 
aldosteronism. 

Observations in experimental and human hyper- 
tension support the view that adrenocortical func- 
tion contributes to the pathogenesis of essential 
hypertension. A slightly increased aldosterone ex- 
cretion has recently been found in patients with 
hypertension. The observed low serum potassium 
values may, therefore, be due to an increased pro- 
duction of aldosterone. As hypertension may be 
caused by primary aldosteronism, serum potassium 
determinations will become part of the routine in- 
vestigation in severe hypertension. The authors feel 
that it is important to know that such patients may 
show low serum potassium values which are re- 
versible on treatment and seemingly not due to 
adrenocortical disease. 
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Phenylbutazone Therapy in Patients with Rheu- 
matic Disease and Coincidental Essential Hyper- 
tension. J. Zuckner, A. M. Ahern, O. Machek and 
C. Cariolo. Am. J. M. Sc. 236:460-465 (Oct.) 1958 
[Philadelphia]. 


A large number of patients seen in arthritis 
clinics have coincidental essential hypertension. 
They are mostly elderly persons who are being 
treated for osteoarthritis. Phenylbutazone (Buta- 
zolidin) is one of the few drugs effective in the 
treatment of osteoarthritis. When hypertension is 
present, the benefits afforded by phenylbutazone 
are frequently denied because of fear of the con- 
sequences of sodium retention which occurs with 
this medicament. This study was conducted in 
order to determine to what extent phenylbutazone 
can be employed in these persons. Fifty-four pa- 
tients (43 of them with osteoarthritis, 6 with rheu- 
matoid arthritis, 3 with chronic bursitis, 1 with 
fibrositis, and 1 with disseminated lupus erythem- 
atosus and all with essential hypertension) were 
treated with phenylbutazone intermittently for 
periods up to 2 years. Satisfactory relief of rheu- 
matic symptoms was obtained in two-thirds of the 
patients. Blood pressure was not significantly in- 
creased, and in no instance was it severe enough 
to require discontinuing therapy. No change in 
cardiac status resulting from phenylbutazone ther- 
apy was observed, but toxic reactions requiring 
cessation of this therapy occurred in 4 of 54 pa- 
tients. The authors feel that patients with rheu- 
matic disease and coincidental uncomplicated 
hypertension can be treated with phenylbutazone 
without special regard to blood pressure. 


Diabetic Neuropathy Precipitating After Institution 
of Diabetic Control. M. Ellenberg. Am. J. M. Sc. 
236:466-471 (Oct.) 1958 [Philadelphia]. 


Diabetic neuropathy has been assumed to be the 
result of poor diabetic control over a prolonged 
period of time. This conclusion has recently been 
challenged, at least in patients in whom the neu- 
ropathy presented as the initial clinical manifesta- 
tion of diabetes and who had no signs or symptoms 
of uncontrolled glycosuria. The author presents 
on the basis of 4 case histories another deviation 
from the “poor control” concept of etiology. These 
cases illustrate the diabetic neuropathy that ap- 
pears after the institution of control of the hyper- 
glycemia and glycosuria with insulin and diet. 
Although insulin has been suggested by other 
workers as being the toxic etiological agent under 
these circumstances, the author cites several factors 
that seem to absolve it of this role. These are as 
follows: 1. The neuropathy precipitated by the 
institution of insulin control of diabetes is identical 
with all other forms of diabetic neuropathy as 
regards symptoms, signs, spinal fluid findings, and 
course. 2. The neurological picture tends to im- 
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prove and even to disappear despite the continued 
use of insulin. 3. Control of the diabetes by meas- 
ures other than insulin may also lead to the pre- 
cipitation of neuropathy. Thus, insulin is not the 
noxious agent but acts as the medium for control 
of the diabetes which, in certain instances, leads 
to neuropathy. 


Fatal Staphylococcal Infection. B. N. Purser. M. J. 
Australia 2:441-443 (Oct. 4) 1958 [Sydney]. 


The author reports on 31 male and 11 female 
patients, between the ages of 8 and 83 years, with 
fatal staphylococcic infection, who died at the 
Royal Prince Alfred Hospital in Sydney after 
periods of stay varying from 1 hour to 8 months 
and on whom autopsies were performed. Of the 
42 patients, the fatal infection originated within 
the hospital in 18 and outside the hospital in 16; 
in the remaining 8 patients it is doubtful whether 
the infection was contracted at home or in the 
hospital. Of the first group of 18 patients, 7 died 
as the direct result of intravenous therapy; they 
included 5 with pyemia with or without endo- 
carditis, 1 with acute endocarditis, and 1 with sup- 
purative pneumonia. Three patients in this group 
died as a result of wound infection, 1 of these with 
pyemia and 2 with cerebral abscesses; 3 died of 
postoperative pneumonia, 3 of respiratory cross 
infections, and 1 of suppurative middle-ear disease 
from cross infection. There remains one patient in 
whom the mode of infection is doubtful, although 
he was treated with intravenous infusions. Of the 
16 patients whose infections originated outside the 
hospital, 4 started as pyogenic skin infections; 12 
infections probably commenced as staphylococcic 
respiratory infections. 

According to the conclusions drawn by the au- 
thor, there has been a marked rise in the death 
rate in Australia over the last 3 years from staphy- 
lococcic infection, and at the same time the num- 
ber of cases of severe staphylococcic sepsis has 
been increasing. These findings are similar to those 
reported by workers in the United States. That the 
Staphylococcus organism can destroy tissue and 
kill patients with great rapidity was one of the 
most striking features in many of the cases in this 
series. However, that this is by no means a recent 
observation is shown by the report issued by Chick- 
ering and Park in 1919 on more than 300 deaths 
from staphylococcic pneumonia (J. A. M. A. 72: 
617-626 [March 1] 1919). In some of the Australian 
patients bacteriostatic antibiotics appeared to lessen 
the virulence of the organisms, but in many pa- 
tients massive doses of antibiotics, often in com- 
bination, appeared to have no effect whatsoever 
on the course of the infection. The fact that 7 pa- 
tients died as a direct result of intravenous therapy 
points to the potential dangers of infusion pro- 
cedures. These should be considered as surgical 
measures and performed in a strict aseptic manner. 
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Nasal Carrier Rate of Antibiotic-Resistant Staphy- 
lococci: Influence of Hospitalization on Carrier 
Rate in Patients, and Their Household Contacts. 
W. R. O. Goslings and K. Biichli. A. M. A. Arch. 
Int. Med. 102:691-715 (Nov.) 1958 [Chicago]. 


Cultures were taken from the vestibulum nasi 
of 587 patients on their discharge from the Uni- 
versity Hospital in Leiden, The Netherlands, in an 
attempt to study the influence of antibiotic therapy 
on the frequency and the pattern of resistance in 
pathogenic staphylococci as present in the vestib- 
ulum nasi. At the moment of discharge about 
40% of the patients were carriers of a penicillin- 
resistant strain of staphylococci; 30%, of a strepto- 
mycin-resistant strain; 25%, of a tetracycline- 
resistant strain; 9%, of a chloramphenicol-resistant 
strain; and 2%, of an erythromycin-resistant strain. 
Antibiotic therapy in the hospital promotes the 
colonization of resistant hospital staphylococci in 
the vestibulum nasi but is not a necessary factor. 
The total pattern of resistance of the colonizing 
staphylococci is mainly decided by the pattern of 
resistance of the Staphylococcus strain circulating 
in the hospital at that moment and only partly by 
the type of antibiotic therapy. The colonization, 
however, will happen by preference by a strain 
resistant to the antibiotic therapy given at that 
moment. Besides the influence of antibiotic therapy, 
there seems to be a private disposition of the pa- 
tients, which also is of importance in deciding 
whether the patient will acquire hospital staphy- 
lococci in his vestibulum nasi. 

The fate of the resistant staphylococci after the 
patients were discharged was followed up in 61 
patients, as compared with the fate of sensitive 
staphylococci taken along from the hospital in 21 
patients, and the course of the further carrier rate 
in 52 patients who left the hospital without patho- 
genic Staphylococcus organisms in the vestibulum 
nasi. After 6 to 12 months the carrier rate for 
pathogenic staphylococci and the resistance rate 
for penicillin had become normal, while resistance 
against chloramphenicol had disappeared com- 
pletely. The rate for streptomycin and tetracycline 
resistance at that moment, however, was still high- 
er than normal. The decrease in resistance against 
chloramphenicol was based partly on loss of the 


resistant strains but also in considerable part on 


loss of resistance while the strain itself stayed 
present in the patient. The decrease in resistance 
against the other antibiotics was, with a few ex- 
ceptions for resistance against tetracycline, due 
only to loss of the resistant strains. 

The spread of the resistant hospital staphy- 
lococci was studied in 455 family members and 
household contacts of 138 patients during a period 
of 6 to 12 months after discharge from the hospital. 
Transfer of resistant strains from the vestibulum 
nasi of discharged patients occurred in 8% of the 
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family members and household contacts and in 
11% of the families of those patients discharged 
with a resistant Staphylococcus strain. Figured on 
all discharged patients together, the percentages 
of transfer were 3% of the family members or 
household contacts and 4.5% of the families. In 
about 60% of the resistant staphylococci in the 
family members, the origin of the strain could be 
traced to direct or indirect contact with the hos- 
pital micro-organismal flora (hospitalization, visit 
to outpatient departments, visit to hospitalized rela- 
tives, and transfer from discharged patients). Anti- 
biotic resistance in pathogenic staphylococci is 
mainly an epidemiologic problem. 


Acute Hepatic Congestion as a Factor in Elevated 
Serum Glutamic Oxaloacetic Transaminase Titers 
Above 400 Units. L. H. Shields and R. E. Shannon. 
Am. J. M. Sc. 236:438-446 (Oct.) 1958 [Philadelphia]. 


There has been much discussion concerning the 
rise in levels of serum glutamic oxalacetic transami- 
nase (SGOT) after myocardial infarction. Since 
glutamic oxalacetic transaminase is present in all 
human serums and in various tissues, particularly 
heart muscle, liver, skeletal muscle, and kidney (in 
descending order of concentration), sufficient necro- 
sis of any of the above may cause a rise in SGOT 
levels. The authors point out that interest in un- 
usually high transaminase levels and their possible 
association with acute congestive hepatomegaly 
was generated by the finding of an SGOT titer of 
3,000 units in a patient with acute congestive fail- 
ure without myocardial infarction or hepatitis. 
They investigated the SGOT levels of patients in 
the department of internal medicine in the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Polyclinic Hospital. In the course of 
1,900 SGOT determinations they discovered 29 
patients who had SGOT titers of greater than 400 
units. 

The charts of these 29 patients were analyzed, 
and the following conclusions were reached: 1. 
Acute hepatic congestion can cause elevated SGOT 
titers. When the congestion is severe, titers above 
500 units can result; when it is severe enough to 
cause hepatic necrosis, titers up to 3,000 units may 
occur. 2. The importance of the “hepatic conges- 
tion factor” in SGOT titers (above 400 units) is 
emphasized by the significant difference of the 
average titer in uncomplicated myocardial infarc- 
tions (482) and the average titer in all cases of 
acute hepatic congestion (1,042), irrespective of 
etiology. 3. Not infrequently, patients with acute 
myocardial infarctions may have SGOT titers 
greater than 400 units. 4. In patients with myo- 
cardial infarctions, titers above 650 units should 
lead one to suspect that functional hepatocellular 
injury, on a congestive basis, is concomitantly 
present. 5. Whereas high transaminase levels in 
myocardial infarctions not accompanied by liver 
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congestion have no short-term prognostic value, 
high SGOT titers in myocardial infarctions asso- 
ciated with acute hepatic congestion presage poor- 
ly for the patient, and shock is more likely to com- 
plicate the clinical course. 


The Results of 500 Percutaneous Renal Biopsies. 
C. Brun and F. Raaschou. A. M. A. Arch. Int. Med. 
102:716-721 (Nov.) 1958 [Chicago]. 


Five hundred ten attempts at percutaneous renal 
biopsy were made on 406 patients with a variety 
of nephropathies at the Kommunehospitalet in 
Copenhagen between May, 1949, and January, 
1958. The 510 attempts resulted in 268 renal 
biopsies which were suitable for histological ex- 
amination. Satisfactory biopsy specimens were ob- 
tained in 106 (40%) of the 267 attempts with the 
patient in the sitting position and in 162 (67%) of 
the 243 attempts with the patient placed in the 
prone position, with a sandbag under the abdomen. 
The effectiveness of both methods has risen with 
increasing practice. The following complications 
were observed: Gross hematuria on the day of 
biopsy was observed in 7.9%, and hematuria per- 
sisting beyond the day of biopsy was observed in 
6.6%. Blood clots in the urine were found in 19 
cases, and ureter colic in 5 cases. A moderate 
retroperitoneal hematoma was seen in one case, 
but surgical intervention was not considered neces- 
sary. In 2.2% of the attempts blood transfusion was 
given after the attempt; in view of this, blood- 
group determination should always be carried out, 
and compatible blood should be available on each 
attempt. 

In most of the patients the kidney function— 
expressed by endogenous 24-hour creatinine clear- 
ance—was unaffected by the renal biopsy. Only in 
2 patients was the renal function briefly reduced 
after the renal biopsy, being due in both cases to 
ureter obstruction by blood clots. After removal of 
the clots the creatinine clearance quickly reached 
the initial value. Hemodialysis may be carried out 
after renal biopsy, but one should wait a few days 
after the biopsy before subjecting the patient to 
the heparinization necessary to the dialysis. Pain 
in the loins after the biopsy attempt was reported 
by 7% of the patients. Rise in temperature after 
renal biopsy was observed in 15 patients (3.6%); 
this is a rare sequela to biopsy, and its frequency 
has not even been raised in patients with pyelo- 
nephritis. There was no demonstrably higher inci- 
dence of macroscopic hematuria after renal biopsy 
in patients with uremia and hypertension than in 
patients without these symptoms. No deaths were 
observed among the 406 patients as a consequence 
of renal biopsy. So far only about 1,800 cases of 
attempts at renal biopsy have been published, and, 
therefore, it is too early as yet to compare the risks 
in liver biopsy and renal biopsy. 
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Malignant Reticuloendotheliosis (Letterer-Siwe 
Disease): Study of 2 Cases with Autopsy. F. Pedrén 
Puyou and T. Velazquez. Rev. invest. clin. 10:41-61 
(Jan.-March) 1958 (In Spanish) [Mexico, D. F.]. 


Malignant reticuloendotheliosis (Letterer-Siwe 
disease) is a rare disease whose etiology is un- 
known. As a rule, it develops in young children 
(and rarely in adolescents) and runs a progressive 
course toward a fatal end. Diagnosis is made on 
biopsy of an enlarged lymph node, which shows 
typical hyperplastic reticuloendothelial cells trans- 
formed into pallid macrophages. The authors re- 
port on 2 girls, aged 4 and 13 years, respectively, 
with malignant reticuloendotheliosis who were ob- 
served at the Central Hospital in San Luis Potosi. 
Both patients complained of anorexia, weakness, 
pallor, fatigue, irritability, fever, and cough. The 
superficial lymph nodes were moderately enlarged 
but painless. There were a moderate leukopenia, 
anemia, and subcutaneous hemorrhages. 

The first patient was hospitalized, after an illness 
of 2 weeks’ duration, with acute abdominal pain 
in the splenic region, diffuse edema, hepatospleno- 
megaly, dyspnea, and progressive anemia which 
did not respond to blood transfusion and to admin- 
istration of hematinic drugs. Roentgen-ray examina- 
tion of the chest showed bilateral shadows of dif- 
fuse pulmonary infiltration similar to those of 
miliary pulmonary tuberculosis. Roentgen-ray ex- 
amination of the cranial bones showed areas of 
rarefaction of the parietal and frontal bones, corre- 
sponding to the areas of alopecia. An histological 
diagnosis of malignant reticuloendotheliosis was 
made by biopsy of an enlarged inguinal lymph 
node. The administration of Aureomycin was in- 
effective. The patient died of marked anemia and 
acute dyspnea 1% months after hospitalization. 
Autopsy showed diffuse macrophagic reticuloendo- 
thelial hyperplasia involving the internal and super- 
ficial lymph nodes, spleen, liver, lungs, kidneys, 
and other structures. There was a large subpial 
hemorrhage, and there was also a focal involve- 
ment of the myocardium, the scalp, some areas of 
the skin, and the bone marrow. The parietal and 
frontal cranial bones in the areas which corre- 
sponded to those of alopecia were as thin as if they 
were parchment. The histological picture of the 
cranial lesion was the same as that obtained from 
biopsy of an enlarged lymph node. 

The second victim of malignant reticuloendo- 
theliosis was observed twice during the course of 
her illness of 2% years. She was hospitalized in the 
last stage of the disease, with acute hemorrhagic 
dermatitis of the face, lips, hands, and forearms, 
hemorrhagic lesions of the tongue, anemia, edema, 
ascites, and dyspnea. She developed acute symp- 
toms of a staphylococcic infection; injections of 
cortisone and penicillin were ineffective. The pa- 
tient died with symptoms of dyspnea and tachy- 
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cardia and in a clouded state of mind. Autopsy 
showed, besides lymphatic, visceral, and other 
pathological lesions similar to those observed in 
the first case, chylous ascites, hemorrhagic lesions 
of the thoracic duct, acute necrosis of the duodenal 
wall, and hemorrhagic gastritis. 


SURGERY 


Surgical Experiences with Pulmonary Coin Lesions. 
O. V. Hibma and E. I. Boldon. Wisconsin M. J. 
57:359-364 (Oct.) 1958 [Madison]. 


A pulmonary coin lesion is defined as “a solitary, 
rounded density as seen on x-ray, lying within the 
lung parenchyma, and without obvious origin from 
mediastinum, diaphragm, or chest wall.” Surgeons 
who undertake the treatment of pulmonary coin 
lesions find themselves in general agreement that 
all, or nearly all, such lesions should be excised 
because of the possibility that the lesion may be 
cancer. If there is still disagreement, it centers 
about the proper course to follow in those lesions 
which show some calcification, a finding which in 
the past has been considered evidence of a benign 
process. The interest in the harmless-looking coin 
lesion lies in the fact that there is about a 37% 
chance that it represents malignancy. The chance 
of its being a primary bronchial carcinoma is 
about 30%. 

The authors review observations on 24 patients 
with coin lesions, in 3 of whom diagnosis of car- 
cinoma was established. They agree with those who 
recommend resection of all coin lesions, but they 
make certain specific exceptions. The presence of 
multiple, well-calcified lesions on x-ray constitutes 
satisfactory evidence of benignity. Lesions which 
are solidly calcified throughout seem to merit ob- 
servation. Where previous films are available which 
show a partially calcified lesion, which has been 
stable over a period of at least one year, observa- 
tion seems justified. This time interval is quite 
arbitrary, since Storey reported a case in which a 
partially calcified coin lesion remained stable for 
6 years, then began to enlarge. Thoracotomy re- 
vealed primary adenocarcinoma. In dealing with 
coin lesions, an extensive examination is frequently 
unrewarding in establishing a diagnosis. The au- 
thors feel that the best diagnostic tool is exploratory 
thoracotomy. The surgeon and not time should 
establish the diagnosis. 


Postoperative Course in Patients Who Had Under- 
gone Mitral Commissurotomy. M. Alonzo. Riforma 
med. 72:1151-1155 (Oct. 11) 1958 (In Italian) 
[Naples]. 


In his review of commissurotomy performed on 
patients with mitral stenosis, the author found that 
patients, 20 to 40 years of age, had a better post- 
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operative prognosis than younger or older patients. 
Female patients recovered better than male. A pro- 
longed course of antirheumatic and cardiac sup- 
portive preoperative treatment was given to pa- 
tients with an enlarged heart, a condition which 
could have been caused by the rheumatic myo- 
cardial lesions. Injection of alcohol into the inter- 
costal nerves adjacent to the operative area during 
the operation decreased the intensity of postopera- 
tive pain. Thoracentesis of the pleural cavity was 
performed 48 hours after the operation. Transient 
dyspnea, moderate pericardial effusion, arrhythmia, 
and tachycardia were observed in the immediate 
postoperative period. The heart of the patient with 
nondecompensated mitral stenosis showed an ex- 
cellent tolerance to intracardiac manipulation as 
compared with the poor tolerance of the heart of 
the patient with congenital disease of the myo- 
cardium or with a coronary disease. A sudden 
onset of tachycardia, which was the first response 
of the heart to its dilated cavities, was corrected 
by an intense therapy with digitalis and quinidine 
preparations during a period of 5 to 10 days. To 
prevent this disturbance, an uninterrupted preop- 
erative and postoperative administration of small 
doses of quinidine was given routinely to all sur- 
gical patients with mitral stenosis. Recurrence of 
rheumatic symptoms, which developed in 2 patients 
within 20 days after operation, was controlled by 
an intensive antirheumatic therapy with salicylic 
acid preparations, aminopyrin, or corticotropin 
(ACTH). The characteristic cardiac murmur of 
mitral stenosis persisted in several patients after 
the operation despite the improved clinical picture, 
the regained physical strength, and the reduction 
of cardiac area. This incongruity can be related 
to the surgical operation, which corrects the hemo- 
dynamic state of the circulation but does not 
modify the pathological anatomy of the valvular 
cusps. 


Contralateral Pleurisy After Thoracic Operations 
in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. H. D. Aguilar and 
J. C. Fernandez. Rev. Asoc. méd. argent. 72:136-138 
(April) 1958 (In Spanish) [Buenos Aires]. 


The development of contralateral pleurisy after 
a thoracic operation in a patient with pulmonary 
tuberculosis is rare. It is a new tuberculous lesion 
which occurs because of a lowering of the general 
and local immunobiological reactions. Constitu- 
tional and nutritional factors or such occasional 
conditions as pregnancy, infection, metabolic dis- 
orders, alcoholism, malnutrition, stress, or thoracic 
trauma may act as causal agents. As a rule, the 
disease develops suddenly, several months or may- 
be several years after the thoracic operation. The 
exudates are a serofibrinous liquid which roent- 
genologically resembles that of hydrothorax. The 
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general pulmonary and extrapulmonary symptoms 
of contralateral pleurisy are the same as those in 
common serofibrinous pleurisy. 

Out of 1,500 patients with pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis, who underwent thoracic operations at the Hos- 
pital Tornu in Buenos Aires, 3 patients, who 
ranged in age from 18 to 46 years, developed con- 
tralateral pleurisy. The illness occurred 8 months 
after a lobectomy in one patient and 4 months and 
5 years, respectively, after a thoracoplasty in the 
other 2 patients. The treatment of 2 patients con- 
sisted of thoracentesis, followed by a regimen 
consisting of hygienic diet, the administration of 
calcium and tuberculostatic drugs, and bed rest; 
the same treatment without thoracentesis was given 
to the third patient. Corticosteroids were adminis- 
tered to all 3 patients at the end of treatment. The 
disease ran a favorable course, with reabsorption 
of the exudates within 2 or 3 months in all the 
cases. The patients have been followed up for 2 
years, and they are now in good health. 


Postoperative Acute Pancreatitis. D. Telford. 
Canad. J. Surg. 2:22-28 (Oct.) 1958 [Toronto]. 


The first of the 2 patients with postoperative 
acute pancreatitis was a 69-year-old man, in whom 
laparotomy confirmed the suspicion of chronic 
relapsing pancreatitis. Intraluminal exploration of 
the common bile duct revealed a stricture at its 
termination. This stricture was dealt with by trans- 
duodenal sphincterotomy. Postoperative progress 
was satisfactory for 24 hours. Then the patient be- 
came restless and complained of moderately severe 
abdominal pain. Within 12 hours the pain became 
excruciating, steady, and radiating. The return 
from the gastric suction was copious. The abdomen 
was tender, guarded, and silent. The differential 
diagnosis of postoperative complications included 
coronary thrombosis, rupture of the duodenotomy 
suture line, and acute pancreatitis. A serum amy- 
lase value of 64 units per 100 cc. (Windlow method) 
made the last diagnosis most likely. Treatment in- 
cluded administration of oxygen, fluids (intrave- 
nously), blood, and meperidine (Demerol) and con- 
tinuous Levin tube suction, but the patient died. 
Autopsy revealed hemorrhagic pancreatic necrosis 
in the head and body of the pancreas, with exten- 
sive necrosis of the retroperitoneal and mesenteric 
fat. There was no obstruction to the ducts of Wir- 
sung or Santorini. 

In the second patient, a man, aged 50 years, the 
preoperative diagnosis of duodenal ulcer with pene- 
tration into the pancreas was confirmed at opera- 
tion. Acute pancreatic edema developed in this 
patient. The most significant feature was the com- 
paratively mild nature of the symptoms. The case 
demonstrates how easy it is for this entity to go 
unrecognized unless the disease is constantly kept 
in mind. Determinations of the serum and urinary 
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amylase assist in the diagnosis and should be per- 
formed on the slightest suspicion of acute pan- 
creatitis. Prevention is a challenge. Mobilization of 
the stomach, when there is a large gastric ulcer 
penetrating into the pancreas, requires special care. 
Sharp dissection is permissible down to the point 
where the stomach and pancreas are apparently 
inseparably fused, but beyond this point blunt 
dissection is to be preferred. Operation for duo- 
denal ulcer may be traumatic to the pancreas. 
Deeply penetrating ulcer, associated with much 
periduodenitis, may have to be left intact. 

The treatment of postoperative acute pancreatitis 
is usually medical. It must be compatible with 
other necessary postoperative measures. Frequent 
assessment of the patient’s condition and willing- 
ness to adjust or supplement established therapy 
are important. Meperidine, which causes less 
spasm of the sphincter of Oddi than morphine, is 
the best drug for the relief of pain. If shock is 
present, meperidine is administered intravenously. 
Amyl nitrite may be of help if no shock exists. 
Procaine blocks may be employed. Supportive 
therapy includes the administration of fluids in- 
travenously, also of electrolytes, blood, calories, 
insulin, antibiotics, and oxygen. Suppression of 
pancreatic secretion is advisable. Oral feedings are 
withheld, and nasogastric suction is established. 
An anticholinergic drug, such as methantheline 
(Banthine) bromide, is administered intravenously. 
Insulin is given to combat hyperglycemia, a con- 
dition which can cause overstimulation of the 
islet cells. 


Surgical Correction of Defective Absorption of 
Vitamin B,, in a Child. W. C. Quinby Jr. and J. J. 
McGovern. New England J. Med. 259:755-760 
(Oct. 16) 1958 [Boston]. 


Megaloblastic anemia due to vitamin By». de- 
ficiency may occur in patients with lesions of the 
intestine, but the reviews of this subject include 
very few examples in infants or children. The 
present report describes the syndrome in a child. 
The girl was born with extensive ileal atresia and 
incomplete rotation of the cecum. She survived 
resection of the atresia with end-to-end jejunocolic 
anastomosis but showed malnutrition, maldevelop- 
ment, increasing abdominal distention, episodic 
diarrhea, and occult blood in the stools. Roent- 
genologic examination disclosed progressive en- 
largement of a jejunal segment proximal to the 
anastomosis. Resection and reconstitution of the 
jejunocolic anastomosis at 4 years of age was not 
beneficial. At 5% years of age megaloblastic anemia 
due to vitamin B,, deficiency developed. The 
anemia responded to treatment with vitamin By. 
administered intramuscularly, after which the en- 
larged jejunal loops were resected and the colon 
was reanastomosed to a normal-sized jejunum. Two 
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areas of adhesion of the enlarged loops to the liver 
were the only obstructive mechanisms recognized 
at any time, and shallow mucosal ulcerations were 
found near one of them. 

Now at 8 years of age the patient has shown im- 
proved nutrition, growth, development, and in- 
testinal function. Diarrhea has subsided, and occult 
blood has gradually disappeared from the stool. 
Hematological values, including the serum vitamin 
Bio level, have remained normal for 27 months. 
Approximately 70 cm. of jejunum remains to pro- 
vide function of the small intestine. Fecal-excretion 
tests with radiocobalt (Co*’) labeled vitamin By» 
indicated that the greatly dilated segments of 
jejunum induced a megaloblastic anemia through 
interference with vitamin B,. absorption. The con- 
clusion has been strengthened by the clinical and 
hematological improvement that followed excision 
of these segments. 


Reversibility of Pregangrene in the Severely Ischae- 
mic Limb. A. W. Humphries, V. G. Dewolfe and 
F. A. Lefevre. J. Bone & Joint Surg. 40A:983-993 
(Oct.) 1958 [Boston]. 


Interference with blood flow to an extremity may 
be sudden or gradual. Sudden occlusion may result 
from an embolus, which generally arises within 
the heart, or it may result from the superimposition 
of thrombosis in situ upon an existing arterioscle- 
rotic area of the artery. In either event sudden total 
occlusion of the main artery results in an ischemic 
limb. In certain instances lumbar sympathetic 
blocks may permit the development of enough 
collateral circulation to maintain the life of the 
limb, but usually collateral vessels do not have time 
to enlarge before death of the limb occurs and 
amputation must ensue. In these severely ischemic 
limbs early arterial surgery is imperative. This con- 
sists of embolectomy or thrombectomy, with repair 
of the vessel if the quality of the artery is good, or 
replacement of certain portions of it by arterial 
graft if the vessel is too sclerotic for repair. 

Results of grafts in 71 consecutive patients with 
ischemic limbs are compared with a similar con- 
secutive series of sympathectomies for ischemia 
performed prior to the advent of arterial grafting. 
Any procedure other than amputation represents a 
saved extremity. When looked at in this light, sym- 
pathectomy was a useful and efficient procedure, 
since only 38% of the 66 patients required amputa- 
tion during a follow-up period of up to 7 years. The 
best results were obtained in patients who had only 
rest pain. The patients having ulcer, gangrene, and 
acute occlusion did not do well. In this series, 44% 
of the patients were improved and 18% remained 
the same, while in 38% amputation was done. This 
is a salvage rate of approximately 50%. Only 3 of 
29 patients in whom definite improvement was 
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obtained achieved normal limbs; the remaining 26 
patients were relieved of rest pain, but all had 
claudication to some extent. 

The follow-up period in the patients in whom 
grafting was done ranged up to 4 years. As in the 
sympathectomy series, the best results were ob- 
tained in patients with rest pain, since the arterial 
disease was not so far advanced as it was in the 
other groups. Of the 32 patients in whom improve- 
ment was gained in the group with rest pain, 26 
had normal limbs, and only 6 still had claudication. 
This is essentially the reverse of the results in the 
sympathectomy group. Also, in the patients who 
had ulcer, gangrene, or acute occlusion, a much 
higher percentage of the patients not only retained 
their limbs but also did not have claudication; 
therefore, the number of amputations was much 
lower. In this series, 82% were improved (66% with 
normal limbs) and 6% remained the same, while in 
only 12% was amputation done. Also, with grafting 
the results in diabetic patients were essentially the 
same as in nondiabetic patients. The authors do 
not discount sympathectomy, feeling that it has a 
definite place in the treatment of the ischemic 
limb. Nevertheless, when arterial grafting can be 
accomplished, the results from grafting are far 
superior to those from sympathectomy. 


Carcinoma of the Stomach. C. E. Welch and E. W. 
Wilkins Jr. Ann. Surg. 148:666-681 (Oct.) 1958 
[Philadelphia]. 


From 1947 to 1956, inclusive, 637 patients with 
cancer of the stomach were admitted to the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital in Boston. Palliative 
resections were carried out in 153 of the patients, 
with a mortality of 24%; and resections for cure 
were performed on 274 of the patients, with a mor- 
tality of 8.7%. The following percentages were the 
mortality rates in the various resections for cure: 
in subtotal distal resections, 8.2%; in subtotal proxi- 
mal resection, 7.0%; in total gastrectomy, 14.5%; 
and in extended total gastrectomy, 15.4%. During 
the period from Jan. 1, 1947, to Jan. 1, 1953, 380 
patients with carcinoma of the stomach were ad- 
mitted. There were 49 who survived 5 years, of 
whom 7 are known to have died later of cancer. 
The over-all 5-year survival rate was 12.9%. The 
5-year survival rate was 49% for those patients who 
had a distal subtotal gastrectomy and survived 
operation, 14% with proximal gastrectomy, 11% 
with total gastrectomy, and 18% with extended 
total gastrectomy. 

Factors that affected this improvement in re- 
sults include: (a) earlier diagnosis, particular at- 
tention being paid to those patients with supposed- 
ly benign ulcers, polyps, or pernicious anemia; 
(b) an increased number of operations; and (c) more 
radical resections, particularly for cancer involving 
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other organs by direct extension. The most impor- 
tant factor in prognosis is the nature of the tumor 
itself. Size, location, penetration of serosa, micro- 
scopic appearance, and present or absence of metas- 
tasis are all of value in the determination of the 
prognosis. 

It is suggested that cancers of the distal part of 
the stomach are treated adequately by subtotal 
distal resection, since 47% of those surviving such 
resections for cure were living 5 years later; further- 
more, when lymph nodes had not been invaded, 
the 5-year survival rate was 63%. For large cancers 
of the cardia or entire stomach, the preferable 
operation appears to be total gastrectomy with 
splenectomy and hemipancreatectomy; however, 
the mortality rises with the extent of the procedure. 
Small cancers obstructing the cardia, particularly if 
they arise in a hiatus hernia, may be treated by 
proximal subtotal gastrectomy. 


Treatment of Short Esophagus with Stricture by 
Esophagogastrectomy and Antral Excision. F. H. 
Ellis Jr., H. A. Andersen and O. T. Clagett. Ann. 
Surg. 148:526-536 (Oct.) 1958 [Philadelphia]. 


The authors use the term “short esophagus” to 
describe a condition in which the esophagogastric 
junction lies above the diaphragm and cannot be 
restored to its normal position below the dia- 
phragm. In the vast majority of instances this con- 
dition follows a sliding esophageal hiatal hernia of 
long duration. Reflux of acid peptic juice into the 
esophagus leads to inflammation, fibrosis, shorten- 
ing, and frequently stricture of the esophagus. A 
similar set of circumstances can be initiated by any 
operative precedure that destroys the esophago- 
gastric junction and allows free regurgitation of 
acid peptic juices into the esophagus. At the Mayo 
Clinic, esophagogastrectomy and antral excision 
were done on 27 patients with esophageal shorten- 
ing. The majority of patients also had esophageal 
stricture. The disease followed a sliding esophageal 
hiatal hernia in 24 patients and cardioplasty in 3. 

One death occurred in the hospital after the 
operation. Two patients were operated on too re- 
cently for evaluation. The status of the remaining 
24 patients was evaluated by reexamination in 18 
and by letter in 6. All but one were relieved of 
their preoperative symptoms. When the over-all 
status of the patient was considered, 22 had a 
good or an excellent result. But 8 of these patients 
had some mild postoperative symptoms, and one 
or more of the following were present: nausea, 
vomiting, anorexia, regurgitation, and diarrhea. 
The regurgitation in one patient was so trouble- 
some that he was classified as having only a fair 
result. Measurement of gastric acidity revealed 
that all the patients studied were achlorhydric 
after a test meal and after the administration of 
insulin; free acid was occasionally recovered after 
administration of histamine. Fecal excretion of 
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fat was increased, an average of 15.1% of ingested 
fat being excreted over a 6-day period when pa- 
tients were fed a diet containing 100 Gm. of fat 
daily. Esophagogastrectomy combined with antral 
excision is satisfactory for the treatment of certain 
patients with a short esophagus who fail to re- 
spond to medical management. A short esoph- 
agus with stricture is the chief indication for the 
use of this procedure. A less extensive operation 
may suffice in the absence of stricture, massive 
bleeding, or deep esophageal ulceration with de- 
struction of the integrity of the esophagogastric 
junction. 


Results of Three Methods of Therapy for Massive 
Gastroduodenal Hemorrhage: A Statistically Valid 
Comparison. K. E. Karlson, I. F. Enquist, C. Dennis 
and §S. Fierst. Ann. Surg. 148:594-605 (Oct.) 1958 
[Philadelphia]. 


The first of the 3 therapeutic methods selected 
for study was the nonsurgical regimen which in- 
cluded bed rest, feeding of a gelatin-milk mixture 
every 2 hours, and mild sedation. Transfusion was 
given only for air hunger and evidences of cerebral 
or myocardial hypoxemia or for blood pressure 
below 80 mm. Hg systolic, and then in 250 cc. 
amounts only. The second method was immediate 
operation. A three-quarter gastrectomy was under- 
taken in every patient in this group as soon as the 
patient had been evaluated and preoperative prepa- 
ration had been accomplished. Transfusion should 
be continued until blood pressure and pulse are 
normal or until it is felt that a further improve- 
ment will not occur preoperatively. Preoperative 
preparation should not require more than 12 hours. 
In the third method, the selective operative regi- 
men, several factors, such as age, the presence of 
arteriosclerosis, previous massive hemorrhage, and 
failure of transfusion, were considered in deciding 
on surgical treatment. All patients, 50 years of age 
or older, patients with severe arteriosclerotic 
changes in eyegrounds, the aorta, or peripheral 
arteries, and patients who had a history of previous 
hemorrhage from the stomach or duodenum suf- 
ficient to cause clinical shock were operated on 
immediately. In case of failure of transfusion to 
combat shock, patients were transfused with 1,500 
ml. of whole blood as soon as possible, and, if shock 
persisted, transfusion was continued if possible, 
and operation was performed. The operation used 
in all cases was a 75% gastric resection with short 
loop, retrocolic Hofmeister-Pélya gastrojejunos- 
tomy. 

Of 239 patients with upper gastrointestinal bleed- 
ing, 130 met all the criteria for admission to the 
“therapy group” and were managed by one of the 
3 described methods. Fifty-eight were in the non- 
operative group, 37 in the “immediate operative” 
group, and 35 in the “selective operative” group. 
The mortality rate was 14% in each of the 3 groups. 
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Although in this study the operative therapy for a 
single episode of massive upper gastrointestinal 
bleeding was identical with that of nonoperative 
therapy, the patient mortality might be lower in 
the operative group, because these patients are 
usually not subject to further episodes of massive 
bleeding, whereas those not operated on may have 
a recurrence of massive hemorrhage. No patient 
who lost less than 40% of the calculated normal 
total circulating red blood cell mass died of ex- 
sanguinating hemorrhage. This indicates that mor- 
tality figures based upon groups of patients who 
have lost less than 40% of their normal red blood 
cell mass are less significant than those based upon 
groups of patients who have lost at least 40%. 


Technical Surgical Factors Which Enhance or 
Minimize Postgastrectomy Abnormalities. W. E. 
Abbott, H. Krieger and S. Levey. Ann. Surg. 148: 
567-593 (Oct.) 1958 [Philadelphia]. 


The authors made studies on 15 normal vol- 
unteers and 85 patients, the latter having under- 
gone gastric operations from 8 days to 7 years 
previously. The aim was to evaluate the changes 
in gastrointestinal function after various operations 
for the treatment of peptic ulceration. A barium- 
food mixture was prepared by adding food equiva- 
lent to an average breakfast to 75 Gm. of barium 
sulfate and mixing it in a blender. The food con- 
sisted of 60 cc. of orange juice, 60 cc. of coffee, a 
slice of toast with a pat of butter, a soft-boiled 
egg, and a pinch of salt. A roentgenogram of the 
abdomen was first made in the upright posture to 
ascertain the proper position for the visualization 
of the diaphragm and upper abdomen. Then the 
barium-food mixture was ingested, and upright 
films of the abdomen were obtained 1 minute later 
and after 10, 20, 30, 45, and 60 minutes. The pa- 
tient was not permitted to lie down during this 
period. In most instances studies were obtained 8 
to 12 days postoperatively and often from 3 months 
to 4 years later. Additional studies carried out in 
some of the patients included an oral glucose toler- 
ance test, determination of plasma volume (while 
resting, after ambulation, and after ingestion of 
hypertonic glucose solution), of body weight 
changes, and of fecal nitrogen and fat (while the 
patient was on a constant diet). The daily caloric 
consumption was frequently determined, and, if 
anemia occurred, its type and cause were investi- 
gated. 

Since recurrent ulceration is now comparatively 
rare after surgical treatment, attention should be 
focused on the avoidance of other sequelae. The 
authors found that as regards the rate of gastric 
emptying, although the size of the anastomotic 
stoma was important, the position and possibly the 
mucosal folds and other factors were also impor- 
tant. Often the function of the stoma cannot be 
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correlated with the stomal size as estimated by the 
surgeon. Stomal function is best studied by roent- 
genographic methods. “Dumping” refers to rapid 
gastric evacuation, which may be associated with 
(a) anorexia that leads to a decreased food intake 
resulting in undernutrition, (b) vasomotor symp- 
toms, and (c) diarrhea. Dumping and insufficient 
nutrition have been observed after gastroenteros- 
tomy and vagotomy and with subtotal gastrectomy 
and gastroduodenostomy or jejunostomy with and 
without vagotomy. In each instance the results 
could be correlated with the size of the stoma and 
the rate of gastric emptying, as shown by the 
barium-food x-ray studies. The best results were 
seen in patients who had a small stoma and a gastric 
emptying time approximating that of normal sub- 
jects. The internal diameter of the stoma should 
probably not exceed 2 cm. 

Recent studies have shown that there are many 
factors which govern the presence or absence as 
well as the type and severity of symptoms asso- 
ciated with dumping. Distention and stasis in the 
stomach or afferent loop may produce symptoms 
that are comparable to those seen with dumping. 
The symptoms may be exaggerated when the pa- 
tient assumes the recumbent posture. The barium- 
food study is helpful in differentiating the under- 
lying cause. The following examinations are 
deemed necessary for complete evaluation of the 
results of the various operations: (1) rate of gastric 
emptying and small intestine transit time deter- 
mined by roentgenography; (2) patient’s daily 
caloric intake estimated by means of a weigh-back 
diet; (3) testing for postprandial hypoglycemia and 
latent symptoms associated with dumping by the 
oral administration of hypertonic glucose; (4) blood 
counts (should the patient be anemic, the cause 
should be determined); and (5) gastric analysis with 
histamine and/or insulin stimulation. The authors 
obtained the best results in patients who had a 
hemigastrectomy, vagotomy, and a small stoma 
gastrojejunostomy. 


Pulmonary Resection for Tuberculosis Under Pro- 
tection of Viomycin, Promizole and Pyrazinamide. 
W. R. Webb and K. Sparkuhl. Dis. Chest 34:484- 
495 (Nov.) 1958 [Chicago]. 


The authors report on 32 patients with pul- 
monary tuberculosis who had open positive lesions 
with bacilli proved or presumptively resistant to 
streptomycin, aminosalicylic acid, and isoniazid. 
Thirty-five pulmonary resections were performed 
on these patients, each patient being placed on 
viomycin in combination with thiazolsulfone 
(Promizole) or with pyrazinamide, a potent syn- 
thetic derivative of nicotinic acid, for a 2-week 
period preoperatively and for about 3 months post- 
operatively. The usual doses administered were 
2 Gm. of viomycin twice a week, 1 Gm. of thiazol- 
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sulfone 4 times daily, and about 500 mg. of pyra- 


zinamide 4 times daily. During this period strep-: 


tomycin, aminosalicylic acid, and isoniazid in the 
combinations which the patients had been receiv- 
ing were maintained for whatever value they 
might possess. It was thought that this group of 
patients became resistant to the original chemo- 
therapy because of various mechanical obstructing 
factors which tended to keep cavities open. Hilar 
fibrosis and extensive peribronchial lymphade- 
nopathy produced bronchiectasis, bronchostenosis, 
tension cavities, and carnified parenchyma. These 
would prevent cavity closure regardless of the 
nature or duration of antibiotic therapy employed 
and thus allow the development and _ persistence 
of resistant bacilli. 

Of the 32 patients operated on, 4 died; none of 
the deaths was related to the resistant bacilli or 
drug status. One patient had a massive pulmonary 
embolus while on the operating table; a second 
died on the 20th postoperative day of pulmonary 
emboli proved by autopsy; the third death resulted 
from pulmonary circulatory insufficiency 6 days 
after resection; and the fourth patient died of 
myocardial failure with pulmonary edema on the 
first day after resection. There was no broncho- 
pleural fistula, empyema, or postoperative spread. 
Of the 28 surviving patients who had been fol- 
lowed for from 6 to 36 months, 2 had an early and 
1 a late reactivation. Three additional patients had 
late bacteriological relapses but have subsequently 
been negative for more than one year. Thus, 22 
patients have never shown postoperative activity, 
and 26 may now be classified as arrested or in- 
active. Viomycin combined with either thiazol- 
sulfone or pyrazinamide appears to offer satisfac- 
tory temporary protection for excisional surgery in 
patients with pulmonary tuberculosis. Nonetheless, 
thiazolsulfone has not been used since the avail- 
ability of the more potent pyrazinamide. 


Case of Infantile Ulcerative Colitis. I. Coll and 
D. L. Stevenson. Brit. M. J. 2:952-954 (Oct. 18) 1958 
[London]. 


The authors report on a male infant who at the 
age of 3 weeks first showed symptoms of ulcerative 
colitis, i. e., persistent diarrhea, the fecal discharges 
containing blood and mucus. A barium-enema ex- 
amination showed that the descending and proximal 
sigmoid portions of the colon were extremely 
irritable, resulting in rapid return of the enema. 
Filling of the colon was obtained only as far as 
the hepatic flexure. There was persistent spasm 
of the wall of the descending colon, and the mucosa 
of the sigmoid and descending colon appeared 
thickened. Sigmoidoscopy with the aid of anes- 
thesia revealed a rectum half filled with blood- 
stained fluid. The mucosa was inflamed, but no 
ulcers were seen. Laparotomy, which was per- 
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formed 3 weeks after admission to hospital, re- 
vealed the whole of the sigmoid colon as being 
dilated and thickened. A definitive diagnosis of 
ulcerative colitis, involving the descending colon, 
sigmoid colon, and proximal rectum, was made. No 
further operative procedure was carried out, but 
cortisone therapy was started, with a daily dose of 
50 mg. as a preliminary measure, with the proviso 
that, if this therapy was not effective, resection 
would have to be carried out. Three months later 
there was no marked improvement, and when ad- 
ministration of cortisone was discontinued, the in- 
fant’s health began to deteriorate rapidly. A resec- 
tion of the left-sided third of the transverse colon, 
descending colon, and sigmoid colon with an end- 
to-end anastomosis was then performed. The pa- 
tient made an uneventful recovery; 16 months after 
operation he had gained over 14 lb. (64 kg.) in 
body weight and was having 2 bowel movements a 
day without any blood or mucus. 


Relationship of Polyps of the Colon to Colonic 
Cancer. J. S. Spratt Jr., L. V. Ackerman and C. A. 
Moyer. Ann. Surg. 148:682-698 (Oct.) 1958 [Phila- 
delphia]. 


The concept that adenomatous polyps of the 
colon are precancerous growths is widely accepted. 
The evidence in favor of the concept is circum- 
stantial and consists of (1) the detection of cellular 
populations within adenomatous polypoid masses 
in the colon that possess the histological character- 
istics of cancer and (2) the seeming concordance 
of the distributions of adenomatous polyps and of 
cancers in the colon, both being most numerous in 
the rectum and sigmoid and least numerous in the 
transverse colon. With regard to the location of 
cancer cells, polyps of the colon are of 2 types; in 
one the neoplastic cells are located in the stalk as 
well as in the body, and in the other they are lo- 
cated only within the polyp, the stalk not contain- 
ing any. Although the type of carcinoma which is 
excluded from the stalk of the polyp may have all 
the histological appearances of cancer, it does not 
behave biologically as cancer. The authors studied 
records of 243 patients from whom single colonic 
cancers were removed at the Barnes Hospital, St. 
Louis, between June 1, 1952, and Dec. 31, 1955. 
Fifty-three of them had colonic adenomatous 
polyps in addition to the cancer, and 190 did not 
bear any polyps in the segment of colon removed 
and none were evident upon sigmoidoscopic, palpa- 
tory, and roentgenographic examinations of the 
remainder of the colon. The positions of all the 
polyps and carcinomas found within the colon 
were mapped. 

The authors found that the frequency distribu- 
tions of adenomatous polyps and cancers in the 
colon were not congruent. Adenomatous polyps 
were more evenly distributed throughout the colon 
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than cancers were, and the unit percentile fre- 
quencies of cancers were higher than those of 
polyps in the cecum, sigmoid colon, and rectum 
and lower than those of polyps in the other parts 
of the colon. The frequency of cancer per unit 
length of cecum was the same as it was in the 
rectum and higher than it was in the sigmoid. In- 
dividual adenomatous polyps associated with 
colonic cancers were not randomly distributed 
above and below the respective cancers as they 
should be if colonic cancers had adenomatous 
polyps as their predominant loci of origin. In the 
right colon 20 of 26 polyps were located distal to 
their associated cancers, and in the rectum and 
sigmoid 68 of 92 polyps were located proximal to 
’ their respective cancers. The frequencies of occur- 
rence of adenomatous polyps were the same in 
cancerous and noncancerous colons of persons over 
50 years of age. 

The locational frequencies of carcinoma of the 
colon in patients with familial polyposis were not 
different from those of cancers in colons without 
polyps. Among 425 adenomatous polyps 43 con- 
tained cellular populations having the microscopic 
appearance of cancer, with only one of the 43 
having the abnormal cells questionably infiltrating 
the stalk of the polyp. Among 325 cancers of the 
colon no residuum of an adenomatous polyp was 
seen. These observations are not compatible with 
the theory that adenomatous polyps degenerate 
into infiltrating, metastasizing carcinomas of the 
colon. The observed frequencies of occurrence of 
minute infiltrating adenocarcinomas arising in non- 
polypoid colonic mucous membranes are adequate 
to account for the annual incidence of carcinoma 
of the colon of 45 per 100,000. 


NEUROLOGY & PSYCHIATRY 


Circumstances Surrounding Complications of Cere- 
bral Angiography: Analysis of 546 Consecutive 
Cerebral Angiograms. D. R. Coddon and H. P. 
Krieger. Am. J. Med. 25:580-589 (Oct.) 1958 [New 
York]. 


The authors review and analyze the circum- 
stances surrounding the complications which at- 
tended 546 consecutive angiographies performed 
at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, between July, 
1952, and December, 1956. Of the 546 arteriograms, 
530 were performed by the percutaneous technique. 
In the 16 remaining cases the common carotid was 
exposed and cannulated either because of failure 
to puncture the artery by the percutaneous method 
or because of contemplated ligation of the artery. 
The injections were of 10 to 12 cc. of 35% Diodrast, 
except for 6 injections of 50 to 100 cc. of 70% 
Urokon via the antecubital vein. These 546 pro- 
cedures were performed on 483 patients. A com- 
plication is defined, for the purposes of this study, 
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as any objective detrimental alteration in the pa- 
tient’s well-being within the first 24 hours after 
arteriography. A total of 109 complications occurred 
in this series. More than 90% were manifested 
during or just after the procedure. These compli- 
cations occurred in 86 patients (17%), giving an 
over-all complication rate of 22% in relation to the 
total number of patients or 19% of the total number 
of arteriograms. 

Two factors were chiefly associated with the 
occurrence of serious complications: (1) depression 
of consciousness and (2) progression of neurological 
signs. No relationship between the cardiovascular 
and hypertensive status of the patient and the oc- 
currence of a complication was demonstrable. One- 
fourth of the patients with aneurysm suffered a 
serious complication; no apparent cause for this 
high rate was found. Of the nonfatal complications, 
0.8% were permanent. In only one patient did 
death appear to be directly attributable to the 
procedure. In 7 cases the relation of the procedure 
to the ultimate death of the patient was probably 
not causal. Arteriography must be evaluated with 
regard to the incidence and severity of such com- 
plications. In this series 80% of the arteriograms 
gave diagnostically useful information. The authors 
conclude that in selected cases cerebral arteriog- 
raphy provides diagnostic information which out- 
weighs the risk of complication. 


Psychological Implications and Effects of Insulin 
Therapy. M. Rosenthal and L. A. Schwartz. J. Nerv. 
& Ment. Dis. 127:232-237 (Sept.) 1958 [Baltimore]. 


The studies described were designed to compare 
the relative effectiveness of deep-coma and sub- 
coma insulin therapy in a clinical setting offering 
similar psychological and extra-treatment condi- 
tions. The use of the Multidimensional Scale for 
Rating Psychiatric Patients (MSRPP) offered an 
opportunity for symptom cluster analysis and made 
it possible to measure, in a relatively objective 
fashion, the areas of psychopathology for which 
insulin treatment was effective. This scale was 
used for pretreatment and post-treatment com- 
parison. Twenty-seven hospitalized schizophrenic 
patients selected as suitable candidates for deep- 
coma insulin treatment were assigned randomly 
to either deep-coma or subcoma treatment. The 
authors found that the results of these studies pro- 
vided further support for their previous research, 
namely, that subcoma is as effective as deep coma 
induced by insulin. Subcoma insulin treatment has 
a number of advantages over deep-coma insulin 
treatment. The possible risks involved are reduced 
considerably. Cooperativeness is more easily ob- 
tained, and the patient is more amenable to psy- 
chotherapy. Fewer contraindications to treatment 
exist, and personnel needs are reduced. Finally, 
the expense of treatment per patient is less. 
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The use of insulin coma therapy has fallen off 
considerably, and many psychiatric facilities no 
longer make it available. The results obtained by 
these authors indicate that benefit may frequently 
be obtained from subcoma levels of insulin. The 
results of the comparison of deep-coma and sub- 
coma insulin therapy point increasingly toward an 
explanation of insulin effectiveness which includes 
the psychological conditions and impact of the 
total treatment setting. It is felt that the study con- 
firms once more the effectiveness of insulin treat- 
ment in ameliorating schizophrenic symptoms and 
also demonstrates the usefulness of the MSRPP in 
measuring the psychological effects of a somatic 
treatment. It is suggested that it might be of con- 
siderable value to conduct controlled clinical stud- 
ies with the various tranquilizing drugs, utilizing 
the MSRPP as one of the main instruments to 
evaluate the psychological effects of this type of 
somatic treatment. 


GYNECOLOGY & OBSTETRICS 


Vaginal Metastases of Endometrial Carcinoma. 
L. A. Arrighi and R. Inza. Semana méd. 65:351-354 
(Aug. 21) 1958 (In Spanish) [Buenos Aires]. 


Two hundred twenty-six women with endo- 
metrial carcinoma were observed during the last 
25 years at the gynecologic clinic of the University 
of Buenos Aires. Seventeen of these patients (7.5%) 
had vaginal metastases. The myometrium was al- 
ready involved in all cases. In 10 patients the 
endometrial and vaginal lesions developed simul- 
taneously. The vaginal metastases were multiple 
in 7 cases and solitary in 3. Multiple metastases 
were associated with metastases of the inguinal 
lymph nodes, the pelvic bones, and several other 
structures. The metastases occupied the lower 
third of the vagina in the majority of the cases. In 
7 cases there were no metastases when the endo- 
metrial lesion was diagnosed. Metastases appeared 
between 6 months and 2 years after a total adnexo- 
hysterectomy. Simultaneously with late vaginal 
metastases there were metastases of the inguinal 
lymph nodes, the pelvis, and the vulva. Vaginal 
metastases appeared in all cases in the form of 
submucous nodules which underwent infiltration, 
granulation, and transformation into extensive 
bleeding ulcers. 

Histological examination of the tumors and their 
metastases showed cylindrical carcinoma in 13 
cases, nondifferentiated carcinoma in 2, and basal- 
cell carcinoma in 2. Three patients who were in 
advanced stage of endometrial cancer had no treat- 
ment. In the remaining 14 patients the treatment 
consisted of intrauterine and vaginal radium ther- 
apy or of adnexohysterectomy followed by roent- 
genotherapy. All the patients but 2 died within 
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the first year after starting treatment. They died 
as a result of aggravation caused by metastases 
other than vaginal. The 2 survivors are living 10 
years and | year, respectively, after treatment. The 
patient who has survived 10 years had a solitary 
vaginal metastasis complicating endometrial car- 
cinoma. She had a total adnexohysterectomy fol- 
lowed by vaginal application of radium. 


Sex Hormones and Mammary Cancer: Experience 
with Durabolin. J. T. van der Werff. Brit. M. J. 
2:881-883 (Oct. 11) 1958 [London]. 


In recent years it has become clear that, after 
prolonged administration and even in cases which 
originally showed a favorable response, androgens 
in the end may stimulate tumor growth. This es- 
capes observation because the impression is gained 
that the preparation has ceased to have effect. Re- 
cent research shows that the body is capable of 
gradually converting certain androgens into estro- 
gens. This has long been suspected not only from 
the similarity in structure of the estrogenic and 
androgenic steroids but also from the fact that 
androgen therapy produced an increase in estrogen 
excretion. It is clear, therefore, that for prolonged 
administration a steroid is needed which does not 
show this conversion and yet possesses the favor- 
able properties of the androgens used for the treat- 
ment of mammary carcinoma. Apparently the new 
compound, norandrostenolone phenylpropionate 
Durabolin, compares favorably with testosterone 
propionate, until now the most important hormone 
for use in mammary carcinoma. It seems that con- 
version of Durabolin into estrogen is not so easy, 
or is perhaps even impossible, so that there is a 
possibility for more prolonged administration. In 
addition, it has an anabolic effect 12 times more 
powerful than testosterone propionate, and the 
calcium excretion in patients with bone metastases 
can be greatly reduced after administration, while 
the virilizing effect is far less pronounced. The 
duration of action is long, so that weekly injections 
of 25 mg. are sufficient. The preparation is well 
tolerated, and patients who show a favorable re- 
sponse feel much better, acquire a good appetite, 
and look well. 

Results obtained with Durabolin in 21 patients 
are presented. This group included 13 patients with 
such generalized metastases that recovery could 
not be expected, and 8 of these 13 have died. In 8 
other patients the metastases were not yet very 
pronounced, but other conditions made the prog- 
nosis bad, and Durabolin was administered to im- 
prove this; all are still alive. In practically all the 
21 patients considerable improvement in the gen- 
eral condition was observed. This became manifest 
in alleviation of pain (which was sometimes very 
severe as a result of bone metastases), in a good 
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appetite, and in a general sense of well-being. 
Durabolin is usually a powerful and long-acting 
palliative which, owing to its slight virilizing ac- 
tion, is a real asset in the treatment of mammary 
cancer. 


Hydatidiform Mole: A Report of 4 Cases. R. C. 
Evans. Arizona Med. 15:722-726 (Oct.) 1958 [Phoe- 
nix]. 


Hydatidiform mole is rare, but 3 clinical cases 
were observed at a Phoenix (Ariz.) hospital in the 
course of 18 months when 7,500 deliveries took 
place. The 4th case concerned a woman who orig- 
inally had been treated at another hospital. The 4 
cases illustrate 3 types of hydatidiform mole and 
3 forms of treatment. In only one of the 3 cases 
first seen at the hospital was the uterus found larger 
than the expected gestational size. In the other 2 
cases the uterus was believed to be smaller than 
would be expected. Three of the 4 patients pre- 
sented themselves with symptoms of bleeding, and 
only the patient who was first treated elsewhere 
gave a history of passing the typical grape-like 
clusters of material. The first case represents a case 
of syncytial endometritis, which is best treated by 
repeated curettage and close follow-up. The second 
case represents the hydropic degeneration of a 
placenta, with a uterus large enough to require 
hysterotomy. The third case is that of a true hyda- 
tidiform mole, again with a uterus large enough 
to require hysterotomy. And the fourth case repre- 
sents a chorioadenoma destruens, with penetration 
into the uterine wall and requiring hysterectomy 
for ultimate cure. 


Dangers of Oral Therapy of Diabetes During Preg- 
nancy. A. Lass. Geburtsh. u. Frauenh. 18:1167-1171 
(Sept.) 1958 (In German) [Stuttgart, Germany]. 


As the result of careful supervision of the preg- 
nant woman who has diabetes, the mortality of 
mother and child has decreased, although that of 
the infant not to the same extent as that of the 
diabetic mother. Hypoglycemia appears to be one 
of the chief causes of fetal death. The blood sugar 
level in the fetal circulation is lower than that in 
the maternal circulation, and that is why the fetus 
may die, even though the hypoglycemia in the 
mother is of a moderate degree. It is an advantage 
of the oral therapy of diabetes that in patients 
suited for this treatment hypoglycemic reactions 
are rare. For this reason it is important to ascertain 
whether the sulfonylurea compounds, such as car- 
butamide (BZ 55) or tolbutamide, are suitable for 
the treatment of diabetes during pregnancy. 

The author reports on a 40-year-old pregnant 
woman in whom diabetes had been observed dur- 
ing the early part of her second pregnancy. After 
she had been treated with insulin for about 3 
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months, this treatment was replaced by the oral 
administration of carbutamide in daily doses of 
1.5 Gm. The patient was hospitalized in a precoma 
state (blood sugar, 390 mg. per 100 cc.) during the 
7th month of gestation. No fetal heart sounds were 
audible. Within a few hours after admission she 
was delivered of a stillborn child. Chemical investi- 
gations revealed a concentration of 1.8 mg. of car- 
butamide per 100 Gm. in the fetal liver, and this 
provided clear evidence that the drug had passed 
through the placenta into the fetal circulation. The 
woman had taken a total of about 150 Gm. of 
carbutamide since the third month of pregnancy. 
Although there is no definite evidence of a causa- 
tive relationship between the death of the fetus 
and the presence of the drug in the fetal liver, the 
possibility of such an interconnection cannot be 
ruled out. Oral antidiabetic treatment should, 
therefore, be avoided during pregnancy. 


Tuboplasty: Report of 8 Cases with 8 Living Babies. 
W. R. Knight III. Texas J. Med. 54:728-734 (Oct.) 
1958 [Austin]. 


The author believes that the poor operative re- 
sults in earlier reports on tuboplasty were mainly 
due to the inability to control infection and its 
sequelae, poor materials with which to work, and, 
above all, poor diagnostic methods with which to 
select cases. The general clinical examination for 
proposed tuboplastic procedures should be the 
same as in any sterility problem. It should begin 
with taking a complete history and making a gen- 
eral physical examination. Temperature graph, 
cervical smears, and endometrial biopsy should be 
obtained for proof of ovulation. Metabolism deter- 
minations with either basal metabolic rates or pro- 
tein-bound iodine determinations should be done, 
and even minor infractions should be corrected. A 
sperm count should be performed on the husband. 
Rubin’s test followed by hysterosalpingograms 
should be done. In most instances the latter is the 
key to decision as to whether to operate. There 
must be relative proof that there is no active infec- 
tion present before a decision is made to perform 
tuboplasty. The white blood cell count, tempera- 
ture, and sedimentation rate should be normal. 

The histories of 8 women who underwent tubo- 
plasty are presented. Occlusions in most of them 
were due to infection, but in 2 they were due to 
salpingitis isthmica nodosa and in 1 to previous 
operative failure in a congenital defect. Of the 8 
patients operated on, 5 subsequently became preg- 
nant, with a total of 8 pregnancies and 8 live births. 
Only one patient was delivered by cesarean section. 
There were no ectopic pregnancies or abortions. 
Four operations were fimbrioplasties, 2 were cornu- 
plasties, 1 was an anastomosis, and 3 were fimbri- 
olyses. Of the latter group, some were done in 
combination with the other procedures. Tubal 
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patency was demonstrated in all 8 patients. Com- 
plications were few. The length of hospitalization 
averaged 8.6 days. One woman received a blood 
transfusion, and 7 women received antibiotic ther- 
apy for an average of 6 days. In all patients in 
whom splints were used, the administration of 
antibiotics was continued postoperatively by mouth 
for varying periods. Fimbrial occlusion from in- 
flammation was the most common form encoun- 
tered. This type of occlusion lends itself best to 
reconstruction and is followed by the highest preg- 
nancy rate. 


The Relief of Pain in Spasmodic Dysmenorrhoea 
by Bromelain. C. A. Simmons. Lancet 2:827-830 
(Oct. 18) 1958 [London]. 


Bromelain, a proteolytic substance extracted 
from the stem of pineapple fruit, was used over a 
period of 10 months in 65 female patients. Freeze- 
dried preparations with the addition of water were 
employed, and the solution was poured into the 
vagina and allowed to bathe the cervix. Eighty-nine 
such treatments were given without complications. 
In 23 of the 65 patients the drug was given a pre- 
liminary trial before surgical intervention or hy- 
sterosalpingography. In these patients the clinical 
effects of the drug occurred within a few minutes 
of its application; they consisted of softening of the 
cervix with increased vascularity. The cervical 
canal, as observed by roentgenography and con- 
firmed by palpation, dilated as far as the internal os. 
This remained firm except in 2 patients in whom 
it was physiologically incompetent. Relaxation of 
the uterine supports may account for the descent of 
the cervix in some patients. The vagina and cervix 
were cleared of mucus or discharge by the treat- 
ment. 

Thirty patients with spasmodic dysmenorrhea re- 
ceived 48 treatments. The results were good on 42 
applications; 6 applications failed to give relief, 
but probable reasons could be suggested for 5 of 
these failures. Ten patients with congestive dys- 
menorrhea and 2 with endometriosis received 18 
treatments. These patients obtained some relief if 
a spasmodic element had been present. The opti- 
mum time of application was just at the onset of, 
or shortly before, the period. In some patients relief 
persisted for as many as 4 cycles after treatment. 
Ovulation was not inhibited by the treatment. 
There was no evidence that Bromelain would be 
of use as an abortifacient; evacuation of the uterus 
was not made easier by its application. The dra- 
matic effect of the drug on the colicky pain at the 
onset of the period is due, at least in part, to relaxa- 
tion of the smooth muscle of the cervix. Perhaps 
Bromelain affects connective tissue as well as 
muscle, or possibly the nerves may be affected and 
may take time to recover. 
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PEDIATRICS 


The Treatment of Newborn Babies Afflicted with 
Hemolytic Disease Through Sensitization to the 
Rh Factor. M. Mayer, P. Ducas and A. Sriber. Arch. 
frang. pédiat. 15:857-895 (No. 7) 1958 (In French) 
[Paris]. 


The authors observed 174 babies born to women 
with the Rh factor who were previously sensitized 
by a pregnancy or a transfusion. Accidents related 
to isoimmunization can be prevented by 2 measures: 
replacement transfusion and concurrent or isolated 
adrenocortical hormone therapy. Replacement 
transfusion should be practiced 4 to 6 hours after 
delivery. Usually the seriousness of the condition 
of the newborn infant precludes any hesitation 
about replacement transfusion, but there may be 
some difficulties in deciding. Symptoms of lesions 
of the nervous system may be nonspecific and are 
often the result of anoxia. There is some hesitation 
when the agglutinin level in the blood is relatively 
low. There is a parallelism between the number of 
agglutinins and the degree of fetal impairment. 
Nineteen deaths are cited, of which 16 occurred in 
babies whose mothers had titers of irregular anti- 
globulins of over 1:1,024. Among biological tests 
indicating replacement transfusion, the best is the 
bilirubinemia test. There should be an early and 
continued surveillance of the indirect bilirubinemia 
level, which should not exceed 20 mg. per 100 ce. 
Sometimes it is necessary to await this threshold 
before repeating replacement transfusion. Adreno- 
cortical hormone therapy is used alone or in asso- 
ciation with replacement transfusion. Used alone, 
it should be considered as an exceptional treatment 
reserved for the newborn infants who are too 
severely affected to undergo replacement transfu- 
sion or for those in whom the condition of erythro- 
blastosis is too minimal to necessitate an immediate 
decision for replacement transfusion. 

Hormone therapy used with replacement trans- 
fusion is especially a supportive treatment. It was 
used in all cases in this series because of the infants’ 
good tolerance of it. A dose of 20 mg. given in 4 
administrations was most effective. It is preferred 
to give adrenocortical hormone therapy immedi- 
ately after birth rather than after replacement 
transfusion. Advantages that hormone therapy 
offer are a better protection against the effects of 
obstetric shock and consequently a better tolerance 
to replacement transfusion, a shortening (not con- 
stant) of the period necessary for the disappearance 
of icterus and the return of the level of bilirubi- 
nemia to its normal figure, a more rapid absorption 
of edema, a more constant regularization of the 
weight curve, and the disappearance of the Coombs 
sign. Cortisone and its derivatives have a debatable 
influence on hematopoiesis and on the prevention 
of lesions of the nervous system. Study of more 
series is necessary. 
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The authors prefer to interrupt pregnancy when 
dangers of sensitization are clearly present and 
particularly when there are complications of preg- 
nancy. Interruption avoids the last 6 weeks of 
pregnancy, the period which brings the most risks 
to the fetus. Premature babies are less afflicted 
with erythroblastosis than babies who have reached 
term and who have suffered from prenatal anoxia. 
Anoxia and obstetric shock have serious conse- 
quences which may be combatted with digitalis 
treatment and neuroplegics. The majority of deaths 
occurring on the first day are the result of cardiac 
insufficiency. The authors treated secondary infec- 
tions with combinations of penicillin and strepto- 
mycin or ganidan. Babies in this series were given 
liver extract, methionine, and vitamin B"* for pro- 
tection against hepatic lesions. None of them had 
abnormal prolongation of icterus or bile retention 
or any indication of cirrhosis. 

There were 11 deaths (7.3%) among 150 babies 
born in the maternity department of Saint Antoine 
Hospital, Paris. They occurred in babies severely 
affected with lesions of the nervous and pulmonary 
systems. Twenty-four babies were brought to Saint 
Antoine from other maternity centers. The majority 
of them arrived in very poor general condition, and 
11 died relatively soon after their admission. This 
large percentage of deaths was probably due to 
the delay in replacement transfusion. Long-range 
results of treatment are encouraging and include 
complete disappearance of signs of kernicterus and 
blood disease. 


Immediate Results of Replacement Transfusion in 
the Treatment of Hemolytic Disease of the New- 
born. T. Boreau and G. David. Semaine hdp. Paris 
34:2182-2185 (Aug.-Sept.) 1958 (In French) [Paris]. 


During the first 8 months of 1957, 186 infants 
were given 265 replacement transfusions at the 
Center for Blood Transfusion in Paris. The authors 
analyze the results, stating that their only modifica- 
tion of the technique consisted in practicing trans- 
fusion under neuroplegics. During the intervention 
Largactil was administered in an average dose of 
1.5 mg. per kilogram in 5 injections. After the inter- 
vention it was administered by mouth 3 times in an 
average dose of 1 mg. per kilogram during 3 hours. 
Since the danger zone of bilirubinemia is consid- 
ered to be 18 to 20 mg. per 100 cc., replacement 
transfusion was practiced as soon as possible after 
birth in babies with clinical signs of hemolysis. 
Indications for replacement transfusion were much 
rarer in those with hemolytic disease of the new- 
born in whom there was incompatibility of the 3 
blood groups, O, A, and B, than in those with 
incompatibility of the Rh factor. 

Immediate results of the replacement transfusion 
treatment were observed during the first 10 days 
of life. These pertained to mortality, to changes in 
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icterus and level of bilirubin, and to disorders of 
the nervous system. No deaths occurred during the 
exchange among the 186 infants given replacement 
transfusions. The 3 types of complications arising 
during the operation have common signs; these 
types are hypocalcemia, which is proved by re- 
sponse to injection of calcium; blood overloading, 
which is distinguished by the rales of pulmonary 
edema; and excessive withdrawal of blood, which is 
corrected by restoring the quantity of missing blood, 
usually 10 to 20 cc. There were no deaths among 
infants with hemolytic disease from OAB incom- 
patibility, but there was a mortality rate of 3.1% 
among those with hemolytic disease from Rh in- 
compatibility. Delay in transfusion of 12 hours or 
more resulted in 2 deaths among the 53 infants 
treated after such a delay. Among infants who 
received replacement transfusions early, death 
occurred in none of the 37 who had reached term 
at delivery, in 1 of the.23 who were spontaneously 
premature, and in 2 of the 47 who were born by 
induced delivery. This disease progresses rapidly, 
and results of replacement transfusion were quickly 
compromised when the exchange was not per- 
formed early. The possibility of serious affliction in 
utero justifies interruption of pregnancy in spite 
of a slight increase in postnatal risks. In this series 
prenatal mortality usually reached 20% among 
those with hemolytic disease, but it fell to 10% with 
the practice of induced delivery. 

It is rare that icterus increases to the point of 
necessitating additional replacement transfusion in 
OAB-type hemolytic disease, but in this series 36% 
of the infants with Rh-type hemolytic disease re- 
quired it. Risk of complications in the nervous 
system is much greater in hemolytic disease from 
Rh incompatibility. Signs of abnormality increased 
when transfusion was delayed. Ten per cent of the 
infants treated after the 12th hour presented signs 
of disorders of the nervous system. The only in- 
fants without signs were those delivered at term. 
A significant number of premature infants (5%) 
presented signs. It is impossible to evaluate the 
importance of these signs without the passage of 
more time, but they have generally been interpreted 
too quickly as indicative of kernicterus. 


Chediak’s Anomaly of Leukocytes in Malignant 
Lymphoma Associated with Leukemic Manifesta- 
tions: Case Report with Necropsy. P. Efrati and 
W. Jonas. Blood 13:1063-1073 (Nov.) 1958 [New 
York]. 


The authors report the occurrence of Chediak’s 
anomaly of leukocytes in an 11-month-old boy with 
leukemic manifestations, who was admitted to the 
pediatric department of the Kaplan Hospital in 
Rehovoth, Israel, because of a febrile disease of 5 
days’ duration. On admission he was severely ill; 
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his temperature was 104 F (40 C). Laboratory 
studies revealed a greatly increased number of 
leukocytes with immature and abnormal cells in 
the peripheral blood, anemia, and thrombocyto- 
penia. There was enlargement of the spleen, liver, 
and lymph nodes. The infant was not an albino, 
and no pathological changes were noted in the 
skin. The parents were not related, and a second 
infant, a girl, was healthy. The patient was treated 
with daily injections of 600,000 units of penicillin 
and 40 mg. of corticotropin (ACTH), a transfusion 
of 150 cc. of whole blood, and infusions of sodium 
chloride solution and dextrose. The patient’s con- 
dition remained critical, and 5 days after admission 
he died with signs of anoxia. Autopsy revealed a 
malignant lymphoma of the lymph nodes with 
diffuse infiltration of all the internal organs. 

This case is the 4th of Chediak’s anomaly re- 
ported in the literature. All 4 cases had in common 
enlargement of the spleen, liver, and lymph nodes 
and characteristic changes in the leukocytes— 
Doehle bodies in the neutrophils and inclusion 
bodies in the mononuclears. In this patient, in addi- 
tion to the giant eosinophilic granules in mature 
eosinophils described by Chediak, peculiar large 
mononuclear cells, often very young, were found; 
some of them contained inclusion bodies. These 
cells were believed to be malignant lymphoma 
cells that found their way into the blood stream. 
It is difficult to decide whether Chediak’s anomaly 
is a hereditary entity; the consanguinity of the 
parents in 2 of the 3 cases collected from the litera- 
ture and the abnormality in the leukocytes of other 
members of the family seem to strengthen this 
hypothesis. The other possibility is that one is deal- 
ing with a degenerative phenomenon in the leu- 
kocytes due to a systemic disease. The authors 
consider it possible that in all the reported cases 
there were generalized pathological changes in the 
reticulohistiocytary system. 


Prognosis in Legg-Perthes Disease. H. M. Broder. 
J. Pediat. 53:451-463 (Oct.) 1958 [St. Louis]. 


The author studied the records of 208 patients 
with osteochondrosis of the capital epiphysis of the 
femur (Legg-Calvé-Perthes disease) in order to de- 
termine factors of prognostic significance. The age 
of the patient, the severity of involvement, and the 
status of progression of the disease when treatment 
was begun were found to exert a direct influence 
on the end-result. The younger patient with less 
severe involvement treated early in the disease has 
an excellent prognosis. The prognosis becomes less 
favorable with more severe involvement or when 
treatment is not started until later in the disease 
process. Since complete bed rest with or without 
traction achieves no better results than the ambula- 
tory non-weight-bearing methods, the latter are 
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preferable except in cases of bilateral simultaneous 
involvement. Earlier studies had shown that ulti- 
mate degenerative changes and disability are di- 
rectly related to the severity of deformity caused 
by this disease. Only patients with hips in which 
excellent results were obtained may be expected 
to go through life without further difficulty from 
this source. 


The Bacteriological Diagnosis of Childhood Tuber- 
culosis Using Bone Marrow and Peripheral Blood 
Aspirates. L. S. Kimsey. J. Pediat. 53:413-431 (Oct.) 
1958 [St. Louis]. 


The 30 patients in whom the author resorted to 
the use of bone marrow and peripheral blood 
aspirates in the bacteriological diagnosis of child- 
hood tuberculosis are divided into 3 groups. The 
13 children of the first group had tuberculosis that 
was uncomplicated by meningitis. Smears of the 
concentrated bone marrow were positive for acid- 
fast bacilli in 5 of the 13 patients, and 2 of the 5 
specimens were positive for Mycobacterium tuber- 
culosis by both cultural methods and animal in- 
oculation. Smears of the concentrated blood were 
positive for acid-fast rods in 7 of the 13 patients, 
and Myco. tuberculosis was isolated from 2 of the 
7 patients with positive blood smears. Series 2 was 
composed of 11 children who had a final diagnosis 
of tuberculous meningitis. Smears of the concen- 
trated bone marrow specimens were positive for 
acid-fast rods in 8 of the 11 patients of this group, 
and 5 of the 8 were positive for Myco. tuberculosis 
by both cultural methods and animal inoculation. 
Smears of the concentrated blood were positive 
for acid-fast rods in 5 of the 8 patients for whom 
the bone marrow smears were positive, but Myco. 
tuberculosis was not isolated from the blood speci- 
mens. The 6 children of the third series served as 
controls, since they were nontuberculous. Acid- 
fast bacilli were not seen in the clinical specimens, 
nor were they isolated by either culture or animal 
inoculation. 

To illustrate the usefulness of bone Marrow and 
blood aspirates in the diagnosis of tuberculosis in 
children, the case histories of 3 patients were re- 
viewed. The final diagnoses of the cases selected 
were miliary tuberculosis, tuberculous peritonitis, 
and tuberculous meningitis. Although the number 
of clinical cases is limited, the results of this in- 
vestigation indicate that bone marrow and blood 
aspirates are useful in establishing the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis in children. These methods are not 
offered as substitutes for the usual laboratory pro- 
cedures, but they provide additional sources of 
information if the study of the routine specimens 
proves unrewarding. The methods are especially 
valuable in tuberculous meningitis and miliary 
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tuberculosis where the patient's life is dependent 
upon the early recognition and treatment of the 
disease. 


Treatment of Recurrent Convulsions in Children. 
H. M. Keith. Journal-Lancet 78:461-464 (Nov.) 1958 
[Minneapolis]. 


A review of the literature on the treatment of 
recurrent convulsions in children revealed that con- 
vulsive attacks were arrested by the administration 
of bromides in 23.5% of 366 patients, and remis- 
sions ranging from 6 months to 10 years were 
produced by the use of triple bromides or pheno- 
barbital or by the combined administration of the 
two drugs in 61% of 543 patients. Convulsive at- 
tacks were controlled or decreased for up to 5% 
years with the use of diphenylhydantoin (Dilantin) 
sodium and phenobarbital in 79% of 319 patients. 
The author treated 190 children with grand mal or 
petit mal seizures or both types of seizures by plac- 
ing the patients on a ketogenic diet, which was 
calculated for the individual patient as follows: 
The number of calories allowed was 55 per kilo- 
gram or 25 per pound of body weight. The amount 
of protein was set at 1 Gm. per kilogram of body 
weight, which was found to be satisfactory. The 
carbohydrate and the fat were then adjusted, so 
that the ratio of the ketogenic to the antiketogenic 
material was at least 3 to 1. When the diet was 
begun, the amount of carbohydrate taken was de- 
creased and the amount of fat was increased over 
a period of 4 days. This gradual change almost 
always prevented nausea and vomiting, which 
might have occurred had the children been given 
the full diet immediately. Of the 190 children, 
35.3% remained entirely free of attacks for 4 to 22 
years, although treatment actually lasted only 1 to 
3 years, and another 8.4% improved. 

From these data it seems encouraging that com- 
plete control of convulsive attacks can be obtained 
in 23.5% to 35.3% of patients for as long as 22 years, 
and the seizures of many more patients are com- 
pletely controlled for shorter periods. Surgical 
treatment may control attacks in 56% of specially 
selected cases. In addition, many patients may be 
greatly helped by these forms of treatment, al- 
though their convulsive attacks may not be entirely 
eliminated. 


Hyperbilirubinemia in the Premature. S. Dundon. 
J. Irish M. A. 43:281-287 (Oct.) 1958 [Dublin]. 


The author reports on 58 premature infants 
(whose birth weight was 2,640 Gm. [5% Ib.] or less), 
born at the National Maternity Hospital in Dublin, 
whose bilirubin levels were of such degree as to 
require exchange transfusions. One hundred thirty- 
four exchange transfusions were carried out on 
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these infants. Forty of the 58 infants had hemolytic 
disease of the newborn; these infants received 111 
exchange transfusions, and there were 2 deaths in 
this group, one from cardiac failure and the other 
from intracranial hemorrhage. The remaining 18 
infants, who received 23 exchange transfusions, 
had_ hyperbilirubinemia unassociated with any 
blood incompatibility; there were no deaths in this 
group. No cases of kernicterus were found in either 
group. It is almost certain that kernicterus will not 
develop in any infant if the serum bilirubin is 
maintained below a level of 20 mg. per 100 cc. The 
importance of early recognition of jaundice and 
subsequent regular bilirubin estimations is stressed. 

Multiple exchange transfusions are simple and 
of great value. No premature infant with hyper- 
bilirubinemia associated with hemolytic disease 
should receive an exchange transfusion unless for 
some definite reason, such as cardiac failure, rapid- 
ly developing hemolysis, or danger level of bili- 
rubin. Whereas death might occur from cardiac 
failure, no death should result from the procedure 
of exchange transfusion. Repeat exchange trans- 
fusions should be carried out to maintain the bili- 
rubin level below 20 to 25 mg. per 100 cc. Although 
the cause of hyperbilirubinemia in the premature 
infant without hemolytic disease is unknown, the 
treatment should be again merely one of exchange 
transfusion to keep the bilirubin level below 20 to 
25 mg. per 100 ce. Regular bilirubin estimation by 
a reliable method is essential. An association be- 
tween asphyxia, edema, and jaundice was noted in 
the premature infants with hyperbilirubinemia un- 
associated with hemolytic disease; a similar asso- 
ciation with maternal diabetes and jaundice in the 
newborn infant also was observed in this group 
of premature infants. 


Education of Cerebral Palsied Children: The Role 
of Meprobamate: A Preliminary Evaluation. B. E. 
Katz. J. Pediat. 53:467-475 (Oct.) 1958 [St. Louis]. 


The education of children with cerebral palsy 
must include some means of reduction of spastic 
or involuntary movements. The intent of this study 
was to ascertain whether meprobamate could in- 
fluence the ability of children with cerebral palsy 
to learn. In the cerebral palsy school of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, enrollment is restricted to handicapped 
children with symptoms referrable to brain lesions. 
The local board of education furnishes 2 teachers 
and school supplies. Parents and local service 
groups support the project’s therapeutic needs, in- 
cluding the services twice weekly of a physical 
therapist, but the school is primarily for instruc- 
tion. Of 19 patients enrolled, 10 with cerebral 
palsy were selected for this study. All 10 patients, 
who ranged in age from 5 to 24 years, had received 
instruction and undergone evaluation for at least 
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2 years prior to the study. All 10 could sit upright 
for varying periods, although 3 required mechanical 
support. Two patients were confined to wheel 
chairs, but the others were ambulatory. 

The 80-week study began in September, 1956. 
Base-line responses were established in the first 6 
weeks and compared with those noted in prior 
years. Meprobamate was given to the 10 patients 
by an instructor once daily and was swallowed in 
her presence. The treatment was begun with small 
doses. If there was no response after 2 weeks’ medi- 
cation, dosage was increased until a response was 
obtained. Blood studies and urinalysis were per- 
formed after maximum dosage was reached, and 
once thereafter. Medication was suspended over 
the summer vacation (i. e., after 35 weeks’ observa- 
tion) in all but 3 cases. Administration of meproba- 
mate was resumed in the fall, during the 52nd 
week of the study. The following factors were 
evaluated at weekly intervals: degree of muscle 
relaxation, magnitude of spastic or involuntary 
movement, ease of handling, outlook and attitude, 
endurance, attention span, and ability to learn. 
Nine of the 10 patients under therapy completed 
the school year with increased attention span and 
improved ability to learn. Scholastic progress 
among these 9 was beyond that anticipated from 
earlier observation. Since the 9 children at the 
school who received no meprobamate continued 
to progress at the same retarded rate observed 
previously, the author concludes that in selected 
patients with cerebral palsy meprobamate can en- 
courage scholastic performance at maximum ca- 
pacity and can improve response to instruction. 


Acquired Primary and Idiopathic Anemia in the 
Younger Infant. M. Berkman. Semaine hép. Paris 
34:2186-2195 (Aug.-Sept.) 1958 (In French) [Paris]. 


The author, from 200 observations of primary 
anemia published since 1925, considers 63 cases 
occurring between birth and 4 years of age, of 
which 35 began in babies not more than one year 
old. The fundamental distinction between congeni- 
tal and acquired anemia should be maintained. 
The forms of anemia may be with or without 
icterus, hemoglobinuria, and detectable antibodies. 
During childhood acquired primary and idiopathic 
anemias are rare but not exceptional, and affect 
selectively the youngest age group. The clinical 
picture shows a sudden intense anemia associated 
with severe disturbances in the general condition. 
The tendency toward regeneration (blood reticulo- 
cytosis, medulla erythroblastosis) is generally ob- 
vious. Increased elimination of fecal stercobilinogen 
constitutes the best biological criterion for affirm- 
ing hemolysis, but it is often difficult to appraise in 
the infant. The immunological studies are particu- 
larly interesting, but the results are inconsistently 
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reliable. Hemolysins are detected with increasing 
frequency. In the newborn infant hemolytic anemia 
from autoantibodies is exceptionally encountered. 

The forms of anemia with erythroblastopenia, 
absence of regeneration, and often with association 
of thrombopenia and of granulopenia have poor 
prognosis, but this has been notably improved by 
the use of corticotherapy. Likewise, hormone ther- 
apy has improved the prognosis for chronic forms, 
which are rare but possible in the young child and 
which develop by successive acute exacerbations. 
Treatment is based on blood transfusions, splenec- 
tomy, and corticotherapy. Transfusions carried out 
for mere substitutive purpose can in certain cases 
provoke aggravations which may be due to the 
introduction of the serum complement indis- 
pensable for the action of immune hemolysins. 
Splenectomy is now replaced by corticotherapy, 
which revolutionized the treatment of severe forms. 
The author holds that acute hemolytic anemia 
(Lederer-Brill disease) has no proper autonomy. It 
is a syndrome, which in its idiopathic form often 
seems to have been launched at an early age by 
the intervention of autoantibodies and especially 
of serum hemolysins. 


Undescended Testis. M. LeLong, P. Petit, P. Can- 
lorbe and others. Semaine hép. Paris 34:2487-2495 
(Oct. 24) 1958 (In French) [Paris]. 


The authors conducted systematic research at 
the auxoendocrinologic center of the Saint Vincent 
de Paul Hospital in Paris on undescended testes. 
The subjects were 32 boys, 20 with unilateral 
ectopia and 12 with bilateral ectopia, on whom 28 
biopsies were performed. It is indispensable to use 
histological studies of specimens from biopsies done 
at the time of intervention and repeated several 
years later, if necessary, in order to evaluate fer- 
tility. The risks of sterility are greater in propor- 
tion to the lateness of descent of the testes. Descent 
before the age of 10 years does not guarantee 
against infertility, even when the ectopia is uni- 
lateral. Sterility risks are particularly great in bi- 
lateral undescended testis, but these risks exist also 
in unilateral undescended testis where the spon- 
taneously descended testis may be functionally 
insufficient. 

In this series the testicular anomaly did not 
cause any modification of the morphologic de- 
velopment, of bone maturation, or of urinary 
elimination of 17-ketosteroids. In the 14 children 
with one undescended testis who were operated 
on at 10 years of age or later, the testis was of a 
volume inferior to the normal volume for the age 
in 10 cases. It was normal in only 4 cases. In the 
group of 12 bilateral ectopias the 2 testes appeared 
normal in only one case. In both groups of the 
series, fibrous lesions of the canal or around the 
testis necessitating dissection were present in 11 
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cases. Among the 28 biopsies, only 2 indicated 
normal testes, and these were in children who had 
been operated on at 5 years of age. In the remain- 
ing 26 cases there were severe lesions. The earliest 
lesions affect the insterstitial tissue and can already 
be seen in 6-year-old boys. Fibrosis is at first peri- 
vascular; peritubular fibrosis seems to appear after 
the 8th year. From the 7th year the seminiferous 
tubules are clearly less developed than those of 
normal children of the same age. Biopsy of the 
testis which appeared morphologically the most 
normal in a 28-year-old man who had orchiopexy 
at age 12 indicated lesions, sclerosis, and total ab- 
sence of spermatogenesis. 

These clinical and histological findings have 
dictated a specific line of conduct systematically 
applied to every child sent to the center for un- 
descended testis. This includes studies of familial 
antecedents, personal history (scrotal hematoma or 
inguinal hernia), bone maturation, and hormones. 
There is also a clinical examination, including a 
morphologic study, a study of sexual development, 
and an examination of the testes. Surgical inter- 
vention is the treatment of choice. Orchiopexy is 
only legitimate if it is performed early (age 5 or 6 
years) and carefully. Results cannot be precisely 
determined until 2 months have passed. Hormone 
treatment alone has no results, but it can be val- 
uable as postoperative therapy and may influence 
the regression of lesions. Surgical intervention 
should be in 3 phases: (1) search for anatomic 


cause; (2) lowering of testis; and (3) fixation. The 
future functioning of an undescended testis is diffi- 
cult to appraise. After the first year the chances 
for spontaneous descent are much lessened. 


Late Results of Treatment of Testis Retention. 
H. Hamelmann. Miinchen. med. Wchnschr. 100: 
1559-1561 (Oct. 10) 1958 (In German) [Munich, 
Germany]. 


The author stresses that improvement in cosmetic 
appearance is not an adequate criterion in the 
evaluation of the results of treatment of unde- 
scended testes. The important factor is evidence of 
fertility. When such evidence is missing, the effi- 
cacy of conservative or of surgical therapy cannot 
be definitely evaluated. Follow-up examinations 
based on the evidence of fertility showed unex- 
pectedly poor results after spontaneous descent 
and after operative correction in cases of unilateral 
as well as of bilateral testis retention. Based on the 
experience that the dystopic testis is subjected to 
an increasing inhibition of development from the 
5th year of life onwards, operative transposition of 
the testis should be done at an earlier time than has 
hitherto been customary. The most favorable mo- 
ment for operative transposition is between the 5th 
and the 6th year of life. How far the later results 
can thereby be improved remains to be seen. 
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The Technique of Renal Biopsy Used at Hépital 
Necker. J. Hamburger. Presse méd. 66:1451 (Sept. 
24) 1958 (In French) [Paris]. 


The deficiencies and dangers of both trans- 
cutaneous needle biopsy of the kidney and the 
standard surgical biopsy led the author to use a 
combination of these methods in which a needle 
biopsy is carried out under visual control by way 
of a slight surgical operation providing access to 
the external edge of the kidney. A small external 
oblique incision, carried downward and forward, is 
made below the costal margin, with the patient in 
lateral decubitus under general anesthesia. This 
approach, because it keeps the procedure retro- 
peritoneal and makes it unnecessary to traverse the 
thick lumbar muscles, causes very little trauma, A 
Brun-Iversen needle, fitted with a small adjustable 
slide by which the degree of penetration into the 
kidney can be fixed in advance, is then inserted 
through an incision of a few millimeters in the renal 
cortex; the special syringe is attached to the needle, 
and a delicate cylindrical specimen of renal tissue 
is obtained by aspiration. Care must be taken to 
see that the tiny renal wound is not bleeding before 
the entrance wound is closed; if any oozing of blood 
is observed, a little thrombin can easily be applied. 
A suture in the renal capsule is a further safeguard 
against delayed bleeding. Closure of the super- 
ficial planes then follows. 

This method, which is not subject to the failures 
that often accompany transcutaneous puncture and 
which is less hazardous and traumatizing than the 
standard surgical biopsy, has been used in 110 
patients without complications of any kind. Hema- 
turia, even of a microscopic character, was often 
not evident in these patients the day after the 
operation. The method, however, is contraindicated 
in patients with hemorrhagic conditions or far- 
advanced renal insufficiency. 


Internal Diameter of Renal Artery and Renal Func- 
tion. N. S. R. Maluf. Surg. Gynec. & Obst. 107:415- 
428 (Oct.) 1958 [Chicago]. 


Performance of a few hundred aortograms, while 
on the urologic service of 3 institutions, and study 
of the respective patients impressed the author with 
the fact that there tends to be an association be- 
tween the caliber of the renal artery or arteries 
and the magnitude of renal function. The author 
analyzes this impression with the aid of translumbar 
aortography. He found that the internal diameter 
of the renal artery of a young human adult with 2 
normal kidneys is 6.6 mm. When a kidney receives 
more than one artery from the aorta, the equivalent 
diameter can be computed from an equation which 
is formulated by the author. The internal diameter 
of the renal artery of a hypertrophied solitary kid- 
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ney is about 8.5 mm. The increase in diameter 
over that of the artery to a kidney of a normal pair 
is quite adequate to accommodate the doubling in 
blood flow through the hypertrophied kidney with- 
out necessitating any changes of pressure-head or 
of peripheral resistance. The ratio of internal diam- 
eter of renal artery to splenic or hepatic artery is 
typically greater than unity when the kidney is 
normal. The ratio rises in renal hypertrophy and 
falls in renal hypoplasia or reduced renal function. 

The internal diameter of the renal artery of the 
congenital polycystic kidney was found to be re- 
markably narrow. The internal diameter of the 
renal artery in advanced hydronephrosis was as 
follows: (a) normal in advanced hydronephrosis 
from acute ureteral obstruction; (b) normal in in- 
termittent hydronephrosis when renal function was 
not markedly reduced; (c) markedly narrowed in 
prolonged hydronephrosis with consequent renal 
atrophy. Narrowing of the internal diameter of the 
renal artery in cases of prolonged hydronephrosis 
is the result of enlargement of the intima by cellu- 
lar proliferation and fiber deposition. A narrow 
renal artery is always indicative of reduced renal 
function, but an artery of normal caliber (by aortog- 
raphy) does not necessarily imply normal renal 
function. Assistance in renal evaluation should be 
obtained from the intensity of the instantaneous 
nephrogram. Kidneys with large “solitary” cysts 
characteristically do not have a narrower renal 


artery than the contralateral normal kidney. 


Urologic Pitfalls in the Management of Carcinoma 
of the Cervix. C. J. E. Kickham. J. Urol. 80:229-236 
(Oct.) 1958 [Baltimore]. 


On the basis of extensive experience in the care 
of urologic problems of carcinoma of the cervix 
and an opportunity to evaluate approximately 
1,700 victims of this disease from the urologic 
viewpoint, both before and after treatment, the 
author is convinced that, except in well-organized 
clinics, the services of the urologist are requested 
in most instances only when the gynecologist is 
faced with a perplexing problem. It becomes, there- 
fore, the responsibility of urologists to instruct the 
medical student, the house officers, the practicing 
physician, and the gynecologist, in particular, con- 
cerning the tragedies which may follow on the 
heels of failure to recognize and adequately man- 
age the urinary tract in patients with carcinoma 
of the cervix. Complications that involve the blad- 
der and ureter may be the result of the natural 
progress of the disease or an effect of treatment. 
Neurogenic vesical dysfunction and damage to the 
ureter are frequent sequelae of radical hysterectomy 
and lymphadenectomy carried out for the removal 
of cervical carcinoma. Methods of urinary diversion 
are described in relation to ureteral involvement or 
damage in carcinoma of the cervix. 
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The value of nephrostomy is particularly stressed. 
It is an operation devoid of shock, with practically 
no mortality, and affords ideal drainage. There 
should be no hesitancy to perform it as a temporary 
or even permanent means of urinary diversion in 
the presence of a ureterovaginal fistula or ureteral 
obstruction. The future of the severely obstructed 
and severely infected kidney may be better served 
by prompt drainage through nephrostomy, which 
may serve as a protective mechanism for explora- 
tion and repair of the ureter later. The role of ultra- 
radical surgery in advanced cervical malignancy is 
discussed and its contraindications stated. The 
sacrifice of a kidney is not too high a price to pay 
for cure in this group of patients. The problems 
encountered in both radical and ultraradical sur- 
gery attest to the prime necessity of the urologist 
and gynecologist being proficient in the surgical 
disciplines of each others’ fields as well as being 
familiar with the technical fundamentals of intes- 
tinal surgery. This is a requisite for the proper 
management and best interests of victims of cancer 
of the cervix. 


Contemporary Indications for Partial Nephrectomy 
in Patients with Tuberculosis. S. Petkovi¢. Urol. 
internat. 6:155-167 (No. 3) 1958 (In German) [Basel, 
Switzerland]. 


The author reports on 710 patients with tuber- 
culosis of the kidney who were treated at the 
urologic clinic of the University in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, between 1950 and 1957. Of the 710 patients, 
412 (59%) received chemotherapy, 275 (38%) under- 
went total nephrectomy, and 14 (2%) were sub- 
jected to partial nephrectomy, while 9 (1%) refused 
treatment. None of the 14 patients undergoing 
partial nephrectomy died. Rather limited indica- 
tions for total nephrectomy still persist, but it is 
no longer considered an operation which must be 
performed immediately. Total nephrectomy is the 
method of choice for patients with chronic destruc- 
tive forms of unilateral or even bilateral renal 
tuberculosis, provided that the changes in the other 
kidney promise healing of the lesions with the aid 
of antibiotics or partial nephrectomy. Advanced 
changes in the renal tubules, considerable destruc- 
tion in the kidneys, and the age of the patient re- 
main the basic indications for total nephrectomy. 
The indications for treatment with tuberculostatic 
agents have been widened. The presence of cavities 
of recent origin is no longer a contraindication, 
provided that the condition of the tubules is satis- 
factory. Ulcerated, even dispersed lesions, if they 
show a tendency toward healing with the aid of 
antibiotics, are no longer indications for nephrec- 
tomy. Moderate lesions of the tubules, stenosis of 
the pelvic portion of the ureter which does not 
progress, and stenosis of the lower portion of the 
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ureter which is not advanced no longer require 
nephrectomy, at least before a chemotherapeutic 
trial. 

The indications for partial nephrectomy lie mid- 
way between those for total nephrectomy and 
chemotherapy. At the start of the antibiotic era 
they were widened at the expense of total nephrec- 
tomy, and at present they become more limited at 
the expense of chemotherapy, since many patients 
may be given combined treatment with various 
antibiotics for prolonged periods ranging from 2 
to 5 years. Right now, the best indications for 
partial nephrectomy are isolated cavities with old 
rigid walls, which suppurate continuously and are 
associated with persistence of Mycobacterium tu- 
berculosis in the urine for prolonged periods. Treat- 
ment of ulcerative lesions in an early stage and 
small cavities of relatively recent origin should be 
given a trial with tuberculostatic agents. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


Disability and Mortality from Chronic Bronchitis 
in Relation to Dust Exposure. C. M. Fletscher. 
A. M. A. Arch. Indust. Health 18:368-373 (Nov.) 
1958 [Chicago]. 


According to the author, chronic bronchitis, a 
condition characterized by persistent or recurrent 
cough and expectoration, which is not due to local- 
ized bronchopulmonary disease and which is often 
associated with exertional dyspnea, is an important 
cause of morbidity and mortality in the working 
classes in Great Britain. While men who work in 
dusty occupations, especially coal miners, have a 
higher prevalence of the symptoms of bronchitis 
and emphysema, with respiratory disability, than 
control groups of men, there is no close relation- 
ship between the duration of such exposure and 
the prevalence. There are 2 possible explanations 
for this apparently contradictory finding: 1. Dust ex- 
posure is not the factor responsible for the increase 
of bronchitis in miners and foundry workers, such 
as revealed by British official mortality figures, but 
it is some other contrasting environmental factor, 
such as temperature changes on leaving work, 
heavy exertion, or exposure to some unidentified 
irritant. 2. Dust exposure is responsible, but the 
relationship between the severity or duration of 
such exposure and the onset of bronchitis is not a 
simple quantitative one. 

The important fact remains that there is at pres- 
ent some evidence that workers in dusty industries, 
such as coal mining and foundry working, have an 
undue prevalence of respiratory symptoms and of 
impaired ventilatory capacity resulting in respira- 
tory disability. There is also evidence that, at least 
in Great Britain, an excessive number of deaths 
from bronchitis and emphysema occur in men who 
are exposed to the smoky atmosphere of the cities 
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and who indulge in the habit of cigarette smoking. 
Surveys of respiratory morbidity in workers ex- 
posed to respiratory irritants and in control groups 
in Great Britain and in the United States, where 
bronchitis may be less prevalent, could help to 
elucidate this important problem to industria! 
health. 


Basal Cell Epithelioma Following a Single Trauma. 
M. Reisch. Indust. Med. 27:533-534 (Oct.) 1958 
[Chicago]. 


A 49-year-old man struck his forehead on a show 
case, sustaining a laceration about 2 cm. in length. 
Bleeding subsided under pressure dressings. Since 
there was no indication of healing after 10 days, 
the man consulted his physician who prescribed 
an ointment. The patient applied the ointment for 
about 3 months, and the wound finally healed. 
Three days later a small ulcer appeared, which 
gradually enlarged. Seven months after the injury 
there was an oval eroded lesion. Biopsy revealed 
a disseminated basal-cell epithelioma. The lesion 
was removed by electrodesiccation and curettage, 
followed by the application of a solution of acid 
nitrate of mercury (Sherwell method). The wound 
healed within a brief period, leaving a soft, pliable, 
slightly depressed scar. 

According to the patient, the injured area was 
“normal” before the accident. Examination of the 
face showed no indication of any keratoses, freck- 
ling, adenomas, scars, or other pathological lesions. 
He had never previously had an epithelioma or 
radiation therapy, nor did he have the complexion 
of one predisposed to epithelioma. The history 
indicates that a basal-cell epithelioma developed 
within the area of an unhealed, incised wound after 
a sharp blow to the skin. The lesion was clinically 
manifest probably 3 months after the injury. 

It is difficult to establish whether a single me- 
chanical injury to the skin is the sole precipitating 
cause of epithelioma. The principal problem is that 
there never is assurance that the injured area was 
previously normal. Then, one must consider that 
statistics covering traumatic injuries show the in- 
cidence of malignant epithelial neoplasms to be 
extremely low (37 epitheliomas in 26,000 cutaneous 
injuries). 


THERAPEUTICS 


The Status of Phenylbutazone (Butazolidin) in the 
Treatment of Rheumatic Disorders. W. Graham. 
Canad. M. A. J. 79:634-638 (Oct. 15) 1958 [Toronto]. 


Phenylbutazone was given to 270 patients, 24 of 
whom had gouty arthritis, 23 had ankylosing 
spondylitis (Striimpell-Marie disease), 58 had osteo- 
arthritis, 86 had rheumatoid arthritis, and 79 had 
miscellaneous conditions, such as disk syndrome, 
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tendinitis, and bursitis. A dosage schedule of 600 
mg. daily for 2 days, 400 mg. for 2 or 3 days, and 
then a maintenance dose of 100 to 300 mg. daily 
was used. A daily maintenance dose of 200 mg. was 
usually sufficient to maintain a constant therapeutic 
blood level, and 100 mg. daily was sufficient in a 
few patients with spondylitis. Eight patients with 
duodenal ulcer and one who had been operated on 
for carcinoma of the stomach received phenylbuta- 
zone in the form of suppositories, each containing 
250 mg. The result from suppositories was equal to 
that from oral administration. 

Results showed that, if additional medication 
other than less toxic salicylate compounds is found 
to be necessary, phenylbutazone is the drug of 
choice in the treatment of ankylosing spondylitis. In 
gouty arthritis, phenylbutazone is at least equal to, 
and in some reports better than, colchicine given 
orally, with less gastrointestinal disturbances. In 
patients with rheumatoid arthritis, rheumatoid 
arthritis associated with psoriasis, osteoarthritis, 
disk lesions, and some other miscellaneous rheu- 
matic disorders, a trial of phenylbutazone should 
be considered; administration of the drug should 
be discontinued if no relief is obtained in one week. 
In postherpetic neuralgia the results obtained with 
phenylbutazone appeared to be superior to those 
with previous forms of therapy, but a larger study 
is required. 

Most of the complications of phenylbutazone 
therapy were minor and transient in nature. Major 
reactions occurred in 6 patients (2.2%), 2 of whom 
had pulmonary edema, 1 had hemorrhage from a 
duodenal ulcer, 1 had severe dermatitis, 1 had 
severe vomiting, and 1 had hepatitis; none of these 
major reactions was fatal, and all subsided on 
cessation of therapy. The danger of toxicity is re- 
duced by close clinical observation of the patient 
and prompt withdrawal of the drug at the first sign 
of an undesirable reaction. Administration of phen- 
ylbutazone should be avoided in patients with a 
history of peptic ulcer, hypersensitivity, or con- 
gestive heart failure. The lowest possible mainte- 
nance dose should be used, and administration of 
the drug should be discontinued if no improvement 
is noted in 7 days. In this series of patients, blood 
studies revealed no toxic effect of the drug on 
blood or bone marrow. 


Increased Resistance to Antibiotics Among Micro- 
organisms Isolated in a General Hospital (1956- 
1957). A. J. Weil. New York J. Med. 58:3102-3108 
(Oct. 1) 1958 [New York]. 


The micro-organisms isolated from clinical speci- 
mens in the Bronx Hospital, New York, have been 
tested for sensitivity to antibiotics since 1950, and 
the results of these tests have been subjected to 
repeated surveys. The experience in this hospital 
reflects the general trend of emerging resistance to 
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antibiotics as a result of the aggressive use of 
these agents. This paper presents the data from 
antibiotic sensitivity tests on 1,387 strains of bac- 
teria isolated from medical and surgical specimens 
in 1956-1957 and compares them with those from 
1,117 strains collected in 1953-1954. The micro- 
organisms belonged to the following groups: strep- 
tococci, staphylococci, Escherichia and Proteus 
organisms, Aerobacter aerogens, Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa, and Alcaligenes fecalis. They were 
tested for sensitivity to penicillin, erythromycin, 
tetracycline, chloramphenicol, streptomycin, and 
polymyxin B. 

A significantly higher incidence of resistance to a 
variety of commonly used antibiotics was observed 
in 1956-1957 than in 1953-1954. The increased fre- 
quency in resistance to tetracycline was particularly 
impressive. Staphylococci, particularly those that 
were mannitol and coagulase-positive, and A. aero- 
genes frequently showed resistance to a variety of 
antibiotics. These organisms also became more 
prevalent. The incidence of staphylococci and of 
A. aerogenes increased from 13.1 and 11.7% of 
all isolations in 1953-1954 to 20.8 and 19.3%, 
respectively, in 1956-1957. The ability to produce 
resistant mutants gives these 2 groups of micro- 
organisms a competitive advantage under condi- 
tions in which antibiotic therapy is widely used. 
In view of the frequency with which resistance 
was encountered to the 6 antibiotics used pre- 
viously, the routine of testing was extended to 
neomycin, novobiocin, and, for urinary cultures, 
nitrofurantoin. Very few strains were encountered 
that were resistant to every one of the agents 
tested. Under the conditions of high incidence of 
resistance, infections from which 2 or more different 
bacteria are isolated sometimes pose a problem 
in finding a single agent inhibiting all the micro- 
organisms found in a given disease. Neomycin and 
chloramphenicol offered the widest coverage of 
multiple infections. 


Surgical Collapse During and After Corticosteroid 
Therapy. R. I. S. Bayliss. Brit. M. J. 2:935-936 (Oct. 
18) 1958 [London]. 


Corticosteroid therapy, especially if prolonged, 
causes adrenal suppression. Surgical procedures 
increase the need for adrenocortical secretions, and 
may lead to fatal collapse in patients who are 
currently receiving steroid therapy or have had 
such treatment within: the previous 2 years. To 
prevent disasters, such as irreversible fatal shock 
occurring in a 34-year-old man with rheumatoid 
arthritis, who had a cup arthroplasty performed on 
his hip after having been treated with cortisone for 
the previous 18 months (THe JournaL 149:1542 
[Aug. 23] 1952), it is essential to know before opera- 
tion whether the patient is having or has had 
steroid therapy. Patients currently having steroid 
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treatment need more, not less, corticosteroid dur- 
ing the operative period. They and those who have 
had steroid treatment during the previous 18 
months should be given 100 to 200 mg. of cortisone 
acetate by the intramuscular route 24 hours and 
again 4 hours preoperatively. Postoperatively, 100 
to 200 mg. of cortisone should be given daily and 
should gradually be reduced over a period of one 
week; administration should be by mouth if the 
patient is not vomiting and by the intramuscular 
route if he is. It is usually safe to omit special 
preoperative measures in patients who have stopped 
steroid therapy more than 18 months previously, 
provided that a careful watch is kept on the pulse 
and blood pressure and that, if collapse occurs, 
immediate treatment is available with hydrocorti- 
sone sodium succinate, which should be given by 
the intravenous route in doses of 100 to 400 mg. 
per 24 hours. 


Antituberculous Activity of Thiocarbanidin in Vitro 
and in the Experimental Animal. W. Steenken Jr., 
V. Montalbine, M. M. Smith and E. Wolinsky. 
Am. Rev. Tuberc. 78:570-575 (Oct.) 1958 [New 
York]. 


Thiocarbanidin is chemically described as 4- 
isobutoxy-4'-(2-pyridy]) thiocarbanilide and has been 
shown to be active against human tubercle ba- 
cilli in vitro and in the laboratory animal. This 
paper reports on further studies with this drug. 


Liquid Tween-albumin medium was used to test 
the in vitro activity of thiocarbanidin against the 
following strains: (1) H37Rv, (2) H37Rv resistant to 
thiosemicarbazone, aminosalicylic acid, and isoni- 
azid, (3) 4 recently isolated strains of tubercle 
bacilli, and (4) 4 atypical photochromogenic strains 
of mycobacteria. A stock solution of the drug was 
prepared to contain 40 mg. per milliter in dimethyl- 
acetamide from which serial dilutions in mediums 
were made. The inoculum into each tube was 0.1 
ml. of a 10-day culture of micro-organisms in 
Tween-albumin medium. 

Thiocarbanidin inhibited the in vitro growth of 
H37Rv, of H37Rv resistant to isoniazid and amino- 
salicylic acid, and of 4 freshly isolated strains of 
tubercle bacilli. The drug also inhibited the growth 
of 4 photochromogenic strains. An H37Rv thio- 
semicarbazone-resistant strain grew in the pres- 
ence of thiocarbanidin. When given orally to 
H37Rv-infected guinea pigs, thiocarbanidin was 
most effective in a dosage of 40 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight per day. When used in combination 
with streptomycin or isoniazid, it was superior to 
either streptomycin or isoniazid alone. Isoniazid 
alone was superior to the combination of thiocar- 
banidin and streptomycin, but not quite so effective 
as the combination of thiocarbanidin and isoniazid. 
Rabbits with miliary tuberculosis were benefited 
by thiocarbanidin, whereas aminosalicylic acid was 
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ineffective. On a weight-for-weight basis, consid- 
erably less thiocarbanidin was necessary than 
aminosalicylic acid to produce an equivalent anti- 
tuberculous effect in guinea pigs. Thiocarbanidin 
had little effect upon an infection produced by 
H37Rv_thiocarbanidin-resistant tubercle bacilli. 
Thiocarbanidin showed no gross toxicity for rab- 
bits or guinea pigs. 


Meprobamate Addiction. R. C. Mohr and B. T. 
Mead. New England J. Med. 259:865-868 (Oct. 30) 
1958 [Boston]. 


The authors report on a 36-year-old man ad- 
dicted to meprobamate with obvious tolerance, 
dependence, and severe withdrawal symptoms. The 
patient was admitted to a Veterans Administration 
hospital in Salt Lake City with the chief complaint 
of confusion, marked tremor, and anxiety. He was 
an alcoholic, and in an attempt to stop drinking he 
began taking barbiturates, to which he became 
addicted. On 2 occasions, when he was unable to 
obtain barbiturates, he had grand mal seizures. 
For 2 years he was abstinent from alcohol and 
barbiturates and supported himself as an insurance 
executive. Owing to “nervousness from overwork” 
and on the prescription of a physician, he began 
taking meprobamate, 400 mg., 3 or 4 times a day. 
He responded to the medication, but to sustain the 
desired medicinal effects, an increasingly larger 
amount of the medicament was required. Tremors 
and anxiety resulted when voluntary withdrawal 
from the drug was attempted. It became necessary 
for the patient to take several tablets during the 
night to ensure adequate sleep. He began to loose 
weight and became increasingly irritable and in- 
effectual in his work. When admitted to the hos- 
pital he was consuming regularly 50 400-mg. tablets 
of meprobamate every 24 hours. During the period 
of heaviest medication he had been either extreme- 
ly anxious or semistuporous. In a last attempt to 
“get off the drug” he became extremely tremulous, 
and about 20 hours after he stopped taking the 
drug he had a grand mal seizure. On hospitalization 
his gait was found to be shuffling and ataxic. Three 
hours after a mental, physical, and neurological 
examination a typical and severe grand mal seizure 
occurred, and the meprobamate medication was 
reinstituted, with doses of 1,200 mg. every 6 to 8 
hours. The tremors and hyperreflexia subsided, 
and gradual withdrawal of the drug was accom- 
plished without further incident. 

Meprobamate has been accepted as a medica- 
ment for many conditions marked by tension and 
anxiety. It is relatively nontoxic, but toxic reac- 
tions have occurred, and at least one death has 
been reported. Toxic reactions have included 
chiefly mild to severe skin reactions and mild to 
severe psychic reactions. Addiction to meproba- 
mate, though infrequently reported, is a very real 
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possibility and deserves increased concern. Me- 
probamate should be prescribed with extra caution 
to any patient with a history of alcoholism or other 
addiction. When addiction to meprobamate is sus- 
pected, gradual and controlled withdrawal from 
the medication is probably the treatment of choice. 


Topical Administration of Prednisolone in Treat- 
ment of Pleural Effusion Attributed to Pulmonary 
and Pleuropulmonary Tumors. F. Claudio and 
E. Percesepe. Riforma med. 72:1095-1103 (Sept. 27) 
1958 (In Italian) [Naples]. 


Twenty patients of both sexes, aged between 34 
and 72 years, with considerable pleural effusion 
attributed to pulmonary and _pleuropulmonary 
primary or secondary neoplastic lesions were 
placed on prednisolone therapy, the drug being 
administered in doses of from 50 to 75 mg. for a 
maximum period of 30 days. Thoracentesis supple- 
mented this therapy in some instances. Prednisolone 
therapy brought about a more frequent disappear- 
ance of the effusion, which also became clearer in 
color and consistency. Subjective and objective 
improvements of the symptoms, supported by 
roentgenologic findings, were observed in 14 pa- 
tients (70%). The patients obtained relief from 
cough, pain, dyspnea, insomnia, and tachycardia. 
Cyanosis and swelling of the veins of the neck 
disappeared when they were present. Roentgen- 
ray pictures showed reexpansion of the pulmonary 
parenchyma in those instances in which the lungs 
were collapsed. Complete or considerable sub- 
sidence of effusion was obtained in patients who 
benefited from prednisolone therapy. Improvement 
or cure of effusion was confirmed during the fol- 
low-up examination. Disappearance of the effusion 
permitted a more effective application of roent- 
genotherapy, which was the only feasible thera- 
peutic procedure for treatment of advanced ma- 
lignant tumors in this series of patients. No 
undesirable side-effects to prednisolone were noted. 


Clinical Evaluation of Chlorisondamine (Ecolid) in 
the Treatment of Hypertension. M. J. Kert, R. A. 
Nordyke, M. D. Shickman and others. Angiology 
9:303-305 (Oct.) 1958 [Baltimore]. 


The authors report on 36 patients of advanced 
age with sustained elevations of blood pressure 
who were treated with chlorisondamine (Ecolid) 
chloride. The average blood pressure of these pa- 
tients before the institution of treatment was 
212/130 mm. Hg. The initial dose of the drug ad- 
ministered was 25 mg. every 12 hours, to be in- 
creased in increments of 25 mg. each dose until 
an effect was observed on the blood pressure or 
undesirable side-effects prevented further increase. 
Later in the study the starting dose was decreased 
to 12.5 mg., and at this dose no side-effects were 
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observed. Eight patients received the drug for less 
than one month and were therefore excluded from 
the analysis of effects of the drug on the blood 
pressure. The remaining 28 patients received the 
drug for periods ranging from 1 to 13 months. 
Eleven (40%) of the 28 patients had a drop in 
diastolic blood pressure of from 10 to 30 mm. Hg 
or more. Excellent blood pressure responses were 
obtained in 6 of the 11 patients. A 12-hour dose 
schedule of chlorisondamine proved satisfactory. 
Undesirable side-effects, such as constipation, 
blurred vision, dizziness, weakness, syncope, and 
nausea, occurred in 20 of the 28 patients but were 
mild in most of them. For this reason, chlorisonda- 
mine would appear to be indicated chiefly in pa- 
tients with severe hypertension. Orthostatic hypo- 
tension with syncope, the most serious side-effect, 
can be prevented by careful titration of the dose 
and administration of the drug after the morning 
and evening meals. In this respect, a small starting 
dose of 10 or 12.5 mg. is desirable. Careful super- 
vision and instruction of the patient are essential 
for successful therapy of hypertension with chlori- 
sondamine. 


Disseminated Coccidioidomycosis Treated witli 
Amphotericin B. R. C. Hunter Jr. and E. S. Mongan. 
U. S. Armed Forces M. J. 9:1474-1486 (Oct.) 1958 
|Washington, D. C.]. 


Amphotericin B is an antibiotic derived from a 
species of Streptomyces organisms found in a soil 
sample from the Orinoco River basin in Venezuela. 
In vitro, it has been shown to have antifungal 
properties for a wide variety of organisms, includ- 
ing Coccidioides immitis. In vivo, it has had an 
ameliorating effect on mice experimentally infected 
with C. immitis. Since Amphotericin B became 
available to the authors more than a year ago, 
they observed 9 patients with disseminated coc- 
cidioidomycosis. Five were excluded from. this 
study for various reasons, but the other 4 were 
treated with Amphotericin B. To 1 of these 4 pa- 
tients with disseminated coccidiodomycosis Ampho- 
tericin B was given by mouth for 38 days. Although 
the patient recovered, the authors were unable to 
draw any conclusions on this mode of administra- 
tion. To the other 3 patients Amphotericin B was 
given by intravenous injection. These 3 patients 
were treated for periods of 3 to 12 months. All im- 
proved, but the drug regularly caused chills, fever, 
anorexia, and nausea during and shortly after each 
infusion. Salicylates and antihistamines did not 
alter these reactions. Azotemia occurred one or 
more times in each patient on intravenous therapy 
but subsided upon interruption of treatment for 1 
or 2 weeks. The unfavorable reactions were mini- 
mized by limiting the dose to 50 mg., given every 
other day immediately after supper. The water- 
soluble salt was dissolved in 5% dextrose solution 
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to a concentration of 1 mg. per 10 ml. and was 
infused slowly. Six hours or more were taken for 
each infusion. 

Seven coccidioidal abscesses in 2 of the patients 
were injected directly with 20 to 25 mg. of Ampho- 
tericin B dissolved in 2.5 ml. of solution. Two were 
injected once, 4 twice, and one 3 times, the injec- 
tions being about one week apart. The abscesses 
had been present for several months and were 
either stationary or increasing in size when in- 
jected. The response was uniformly favorable, and 
fluctuation disappeared in 3 to 6 weeks. Ampho- 
tericin B appeared to be an effective agent for the 
treatment of disseminated coccidioidomycosis. Its 
toxicity limited the dosage, which, in turn, may 
have limited its effectiveness. 


PATHOLOGY 


Anastomosis in the Coronary Circulation. W. Laurie 
and J. D. Woods. Lancet 2:812-816 (Oct. 18) 1958 
[London]. 


In a study of coronary heart disease among the 
Bantu of Natal, Union of South Africa, the authors 
investigated the presence of capillary and pre- 
capillary anastomoses between branches of the 
same coronary artery as well as between branches 
of both coronary arteries, with the aid of Schle- 
singer’s perfusion technique. Eighty-seven normal 
hearts and 63 diseased hearts, obtained at routine 
consecutive autopsies of male and female patients, 
ranging from newborn premature infants to 85- 
year-old adults, were studied. In both normal and 
diseased hearts it was necessary to give a rough 
quantitative estimate of the degree of anastomosis 
present. Consequently the degrees of anastomosis 
were graded as “nil,” “a quarter,” “half,” “three- 
quarters,” and “complete.” This grading was done 
by comparison of the anastomosis under review 
with a picture of a well-filled coronary tree of the 
same side, i. e., a coronary tree perfused from its 
own ostium. Eighty-two of the 150 hearts were 
perfused from the right side and 68 from the left 
side of the heart; no difference was found in the 
results. Functionally significant anastomoses (i. e., 
grade half or more) were found in 75% of the 
normal hearts from persons over 4 years of age, 
but in only 23% of the hearts from patients with 
chronic ischemic heart disease. Functionally sig- 
nificant anastomoses were found even in the hearts 
of some infants without cardiac disorder, the young- 
est of whom was 9 months old. There was no 
anastomosis in the heart of a patient with gross 
chronic myocardial ischemia. The likeliest ex- 
planation for these findings is that most of the 
healthy persons have a functionally important in- 
herited coronary anastomotic blood supply; this 
inherited anastomosis probably protects some 
against ischemic heart disease and may modify 
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ischemic heart disease in others. According to an 
addendum, this investigation still continues; among 
a total number of 350 hearts which have been 
perfused to date, complete anastomosis has been 
found in hearts from 3 newborn infants less than 
21 days of age. These later findings support the 
explanation given for the earlier ones. 


Cancer, Coronary Artery Disease and Smoking: A 
Preliminary Report on Differences in Incidence 
Between Seventh-day Adventists and Others. E. L. 
Wynder and F. R. Lemon. California Med. 89:267- 
272 (Oct.) 1958 [San Francisco]. 


Smoking is suspected of playing an important 
etiological role in the development of cancer and 
coronary artery disease. This prompted the au- 
thors to study the incidence of these diseases 
among Seventh-day Adventists, a religious group 
refraining from smoking and drinking. The records 
of 8 Seventh-day Adventist hospitals, whose pa- 
tients include 8,128 who were non-Seventh-day 
Adventists and 564 who were members of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church, were analyzed. 
The total number of cases reviewed (both male and 
female patients) was 3,679 for cancer, 3,082 for 
coronary artery disease, and 1,931 for myocardial 
infarction. Fifty-two per cent were patients from 
hospitals in the Los Angeles area. Seventh-day 
Adventist men and women from these hospitals 
were interrogated to obtain information about their 
background and environmental habits. Very few 
of the women smoked. Of the men, 72% over the 
age of 40 had never smoked, and 23% had smoked 
for less than 20 years; thus, only 6% of the Seventh- 
day Adventist men had a smoking history of more 
than 20 years, which compares with 85.4% in a 
sample of the general population. Therefore, so 
far as long-term smoking habits are concerned, 
the Seventh-day Adventist men can be compared 
with the women in the general population. Sev- 
enty-seven per cent of the men never drank alcohol, 
and only 0.5% admitted occasional drinking. The 
dietary intake of the Seventh-day Adventists dif- 
fered from that of the general population only in 
a lower intake of meat, coffee, and tea and a 
higher intake of milk. 

Assuming that the Seventh-day Adventists have 
the same chance of epidermoid and nonepidermoid 
cancer appearing at a given site as the non- 
Seventh-day Adventists and that the Seventh-day 
Adventists are 8.8% of the non-Seventh-day Adven- 
tist hospital population, the reported data revealed 
that in this nonsmoking population lung cancer 
among men occurs at least 90% less often than in 
the associated general population, even though a 
majority of the nonsmoking population lives in 
smog-polluted areas of southern California. Thus, 
smog does not seem to play a significant role in 
the development of lung cancer. It has also been 
shown that in such a population lung cancer oc- 
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curs equally in men and women. Dietary factors 
have not previously been shown to play a role in 
the development of lung cancer, and it cannot be 
assumed that they accounted for the difference 
observed here. The incidence of cancer of the 
mouth, larynx, and esophagus in the study group 
is reduced from the expected rates by at least 90%, 
and the incidence in the 2 sexes is equal. 

It could be expected that conditions which relate 
to both smoking and drinking would be especially 
low in a population group which does neither. 
Dietary differences are not thought to account for 
the scarcity of upper respiratory and esophageal 
cancers in this group. Of particular interest was 
the lower incidence of coronary artery disease and 
myocardial infarction in the study group and the 
fact that this low rate is prominent in the younger 
men, whereas the incidence in the women was as 
expected. It seems reasonable to account for this 
lower incidence among men by their similarity to 
women in low-tobacco consumption. The present 
data are thus consistent with the findings presented 
by other investigators, showing smoking to be a 
factor in the development of myocardial infarction. 
This association is considered to be a precipitating 
factor rather than a causative one, as in the instance 
of cancer of the lung. Regardless of whether it is 
referred to as a precipitating or a causative factor, 
if tobacco increases the incidence of so important 
a disease as myocardial infarction, it is a matter 
of just concern. 


Pathologic Anatomy of Experimental Leukemia 
Produced by Injection of Benzol Extracts from Or- 
gans of Leukemic Patients. M. P. Khokhlova. Blood 
13:917-925 (Oct.) 1958 [New York]. 


This study from the Lenin Institute of Blood 
Transfusion and Hematology in Moscow deals 
with leukemia experimentally induced in animals 
by the injection of organ extracts from patients 
who had died of leukemia. By injecting mice with 
benzene extracts from organs of deceased leukemic 
patients, the author was able to produce both 
intramedullary and extramedullary myeloid hyper- 
plasia, characteristic of leukemia. In most instances 
a leukemic blood picture accompanied these 
changes. Subsequent transfers both of tumor and 
visceral emulsions and blood from leukemic ani- 
mals produced myelogenous leukemia in a number 
of instances. The positive transfer results seemed 
to confirm the presence of true leukemia. Only 
myeloid leukemia was evoked both in the original 
mice and the transfers, hemocytoblastic, myelo- 
blastic, and myelocytic types being observed. The 
last-named type occurred most frequently. 

When donor organs from patients with chronic 
leukemia were used, a myelocytic type of leukemia 
usually developed in the mice; with acute leukemia 
extracts, hemocytoblasts were always found. The 
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development of experimental leukemia from donors 
with both chronic and acute leukemia indicates the 
identical nature of these processes. In some mice 
the author observed the development of a malig- 
nant tumor, usually at the injection site, and 
sometimes at a distance from it. Results showed 
that the injection of one and the same benzene 
extract can bring about leukemia alone, leukemia 
plus tumor, or tumor alone. Leukemias produced 
by the benzeneextract method and by use of chem- 
ically pure carcinogens were morphologically 
identical. Since both methods can induce malignant 
tumor formation together with the leukemia, this 
points to a close pathogenetic relationship of these 
diseases. 


Keratoacanthoma: A Benign Cutaneous Tumor 
Arising in a Skin Graft Donor Site. J. H. Wulsin. 
Am. Surgeon 24:689-692 (Oct.) 1958 [Baltimore]. 


Wulsin reports on an 82-year-old man who had 
a fixed, firm mass overlying the left sternocleido- 
mastoid muscle and apparently arising primarily in 
the skin. The lesion was superficially ulcerated and 
adherent to the underlying muscle. It had been 
slowly growing over a period of several years de- 
spite intermittent x-ray therapy. The diagnosis was 
basal-cell carcinoma. On Oct. 17, 1957, this tumor 
was excised with a margin of normal tissue. The 
pathological diagnosis of the resected tumor was 
basal-cell tumor with some squamous-cell elements. 
The defect created by the excision was covered 
with a thin, split-thickness skin graft taken from the 
anterior surface of the left thigh with a dermatome. 
The donor site was prepared by shaving and ap- 
plying liquid petrolatum. 

A small, firm, slightly tender, l-mm. papule was 
first noted in the center of the healed donor site 22 
days after the operation, and within one week it 
grew to 4 mm. The papule was incised in the belief 
that it represented a crusted pustule, but it proved 
to be solid. Over the next 4 weeks it grew rapidly 
and steadily into a single, firm, nonulcerated, slight- 
ly umbilicated nodule, about 15 mm. in diameter, 
and raised prominently above the skin. The patient 
complained about its being tender and sensitive to 
the friction of his trousers. Its rapid growth and 
clinical features suggested a malignant neoplasm 
of the skin arising in a donor site. On Dec. 4, 1957, 
the nodule in the donor site was excised. There was 
prompt healing without further tumor formation. 
The initial pathological diagnosis was squamous- 
cell carcinoma, but upon review of the histological 
sections the diagnosis of keratoacanthoma was 
established. 

Keratoacanthoma (molluscum sebaceum) is a 
benign tumor of the skin. It resembles squamous- 
cell carcinoma of the skin both grossly and micro- 
scopically. The differentiation rests on the clinical 
rather than on the miscroscopic features. Rapid 
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growth and spontaneous involution characterize the 
lesion. Usually single but occasionally multiple, it 
appears chiefly on exposed areas and has been 
noted particularly on patients working with pe- 
troleum products. To the author’s knowledge, the 
case here reported is the first instance of such a 
tumor arising in a skin graft donor site. It is inter- 
esting to speculate whether the petroleum product, 
liquid petrolatum, or the trauma of removing the 
graft initiated its rapid growth. An accurate diag- 
nosis of this tumor is important for prognostic as 
well as therapeutic reasons. Undoubtedly in the 
past many instances have been mistakenly labeled 
as squamous-cell carcinoma. 


Thyroid Neoplasms Following Irradiation. G. M. 
Wilson, R. Kilpatrick, H. Eckert and others. Brit. 
M. J. 2:929-934 (Oct. 18) 1958 [London]. 


The authors report on 8 girls and women, be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 63 years, and 1 25-year- 
old man with thyroid neoplasms, all of whom had 
been exposed several years previously to ionizing 
irradiation by radium or roentgen rays. A definite 
carcinoma of the thyroid was observed in 7 of the 
9 patients, and an adenomatous enlargement of 
the thyroid in the remaining 2. In 6 of the 7 pa- 
tients the irradiation was given in infancy or child- 
hood for the treatment of cutaneous lesions in the 
neck, such as nevus, keloid, and eczema. In these 
6 patients the carcinoma was predominantly papil- 
lary in type. The dose to the thyroid varied from 
130 to 2,700 r, and the latent period varied from 
5 to 18 years. The carcinoma developed in the 
part of the thyroid exposed to the greatest irradia- 
tion. The 7th patient had been irradiated in adult 
life for thyrotoxicosis, and an anaplastic carcinoma 
developed 37 years later. Of the 2 patients with 
adenomatous enlargement of the thyroid, one had 
had irradiation carried out in early infancy for a 
nevus overlying the left sternomastoid tendon, and 
the other was treated by roentgen-ray irradiation 
in early adult life for thyrotoxicosis. Histologically, 
hyperplastic adenomatous areas and mitotic fig- 
ures were seen, but in the absence of local invasion 
and metastases the histological features alone did 
not justify a diagnosis of carcinoma. The lesions 
were regarded as premalignant conditions. Ex- 
posure in childhood to ionizing irradiation predis- 
poses to the appearance of thyroid neoplasms. The 
association after irradiation in adult life is less 
certain. 


Primary Lung Cancer and Pulmonary Tuberculosis: 
A Study Based on 570 Postmortem Examinations. 
K. Murasawa and V. Altmann. Sea View Hosp. Bull. 
17:37-52 (July) 1958 [New York]. 


The interest of these authors in pulmonary tuber- 
culosis and primary lung cancer was awakened by 
the observation that a number of cases diagnosed 
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clinically as tuberculosis proved at autopsy to be 
primarily lung carcinomas. Some of these patients 
showed either mild active or more extensive pro- 
gressive tuberculosis. but others had no active 
tuberculosis in the lungs. It seemed probable that 
there must have been some degree of tuberculosis 
in the lungs of all these patients, at least at the time 
of their admission to Sea View Hospital, Staten 
Island, N. Y., since the basis for entering the hos- 
pital was a sputum positive for acid-fast bacilli. In 
570 consecutive autopsies performed during a 10- 
year period at this hospital, 39 cases of primary 
lung carcinoma were found. There was close ana- 
tomic association between active pulmonary tuber- 
culosis and primary lung carcinoma in 14 instances, 
corresponding to about 2.4% of all cases. This figure 
corresponds to the one expressing the probability 
of developing cancer of the lung among a com- 
parable average population. No etiological relation- 
ship was detected between lung tuberculosis and 
carcinoma. The authors believe that, if there is any 
increase in the frequency of lung cancer in tuber- 
culosis hospitals, the reasons are other than a direct 
causal relationship between the two conditions. 


RADIOLOGY 


Clinical Picture and X-Ray Therapy of Acromegaly. 
E. N. Mozharova. Probl. endokrinol. i gormono- 
terap. 4:98-103 (No. 4) 1958 (In Russian) [Moscow]. 


The author presents the results of x-ray therapy 
of 110 patients with acromegaly who were ex- 
amined clinically and then followed up for a pro- 
longed period (up to 20 years) after the treatment. 
Deep x-ray therapy was employed. Various methods 
were developed and applied: irradiation of the 
hypophysial-hypothalamic area, of the superior 
cervical sympathetic ganglions, and of the thyroid 
gland, as well as treatment with radium by intro- 
ducing it through the nasopharynx under the basilar 
portion of the sella turcica. These methods were 
used in various combinations. Different single and 
total doses were employed according to the indi- 
cations. The clinical symptoms and the variations 
of the course of this disease (complications by 
thyrotoxicosis, diabetes mellitus, etc.) were taken 
into consideration. Radiation treatment of acro- 
megaly gave successful results. A number of grave 
symptoms were relieved or completely disap- 
peared even in complicated cases of acromegaly 
(for example, menstrual periods were reestab- 
lished, vision was recovered, and symptoms of 
diabetes and thyrotoxicosis disappeared). The pa- 
tients were able to return to active life for many 
years. In individual approach, with the careful 
choice of the methods and doses, radiation treat- 
ment gives no complications and should be em- 
ployed before surgery. The latter should be re- 
sorted to only in radioresistant cases of this disease. 
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Roentgen Examination of the Gastrointestinal 
Tract as an Aid in the Diagnosis of Acute and Sub- 
acute Reticuloendotheliosis. S. B. Feinberg and 
R. G. Lester. Radiology 71:525-533 (Oct.) 1958 
[Syracuse, N. Y.]. 


According to the authors there have been many 
papers correlating Letterer-Siwe disease and Hand- 
Schiiller-Christian disease and eosinophilic granu- 
loma under the general designation of nonlipid 
histiocytosis, histiocytosis-X, or reticuloendothelio- 
sis. Among the diagnostic criteria originally listed 
by Siwe, the gastrointestinal tract was not men- 
tioned. This paper is particularly concerned with 
roentgenologic findings in the gastrointestinal tract. 
Two cases of reticuloendotheliosis recently ob- 
served at the University of Minnesota Hospitals in 
Minneapolis led to these studies. In the first patient, 
a 9-month-old infant, vomiting and abdominal dis- 
tention developed at 2 months of age. At 3 months 
the classical papular eruptions appeared over the 
trunk and scalp. Abdominal ascites and dependent 
edema also developed. Adenopathy was an insig- 
nificant finding. On examination of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, the small and the large intestine 
appeared moderately distended, suggesting ady- 
namic ileus. Marked abnormality of the mucosa of 
the duodenal loop and proximal jejunum was ob- 
vious. The mucosal pattern was effaced in some 
zones and finely granular in others, suggesting 
hypertrophy and/or edema of the intestinal walls. 
Skin biopsy showed changes diagnostic of acute 
reticuloendotheliosis, e. g., heavy mononuclear-cell 
involvement. The bone marrow revealed large 
mononuclear reticulum cells and an increase in 
megakaryocytes. Lymph-node biopsies were nega- 
tive. Laboratory studies showed hypoalbuminemia 
associated with protein loss and disturbed intestinal 
absorption. Postmortem findings included diffuse 
replacement of liver substance and thickening of 
the small intestinal wall by reticuloendothelial 
mononuclear-cell invasion. 

These observations induced the authors to recall 
a child with subacute reticuloendotheliosis for 
examination of the gastrointestinal tract. She had 
survived 28 months with middle-ear involvement, 
recurrent lymphadenopathy, and massive bone in- 
vasion but without gastrointestinal symptoms. 
Nevertheless, a survey of the small intestine showed 
absence of normal mucosal pattern, segmentation 
of intestinal loops, and barium flocculation inter- 
preted as representing mesenteric node involve- 
ment. In view of the findings in these 2 cases, the 
records of the University of Minnesota Hospitals 
were reviewed. Twenty-two cases of reticuloen- 
dotheliosis were found in the files. In 11 of these 
patients the condition was acute, and 7 of them 
had intestinal and/or mesenteric node invasion. 
Six of the 7 patients had had clinical symptoms of 
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the gastrointestinal tract. More than 20% of the 
verified cases in a survey of the literature had 
autopsy evidence of intestinal and/or mesenteric 
node involvement. The authors advocate routine 
upper gastrointestinal tract examination as an aid 
in the diagnosis of atypical reticuloendotheliosis 
in which vomiting and diarrhea may be the only 
clinical symptoms. 


Pericardial Celomic Cyst: A Re-Evaluation. G. F. 
Lull Jr. Radiology 71:534-541 (Oct.) 1958 [Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.]. 


The entity of pericardial celomic cyst was estab- 
lished by Lambert in 1940; this investigator also 
suggested a theory of its origin, postulating the 
persistence, as a separate cavity, of one of the 
mesenchymal lacunae which in the developing 
embryo fuse to form the pericardial celom. He in- 
dicated that the distinction between pericardial 
celomic and lymphangiomatous cysts could not be 
made on a histological basis, since it is impossible 
to distinguish between mesothelium and endo- 
thelium. His premise that multilocularity in thin- 
walled cysts excludes pericardial celomic cysts and 
indicates lymphangiomatous cysts is rejected by 
the present author, who reviews observations on 
15 patients in whom pericardial celomic cysts were 
pathologically proved. These patients were seen 
on the radiology service of the Fitzsimons Army 
Hospital in Denver. The roentgenologic diagnosis 
of pericardial celomic cyst is difficult in view of the 
various types of congenital cysts which may be 
present in the same area, namely, epidermoid, der- 
moid, teratoid, bronchial, esophageal, gastroenteric, 
pericardial celomic, and lymphangiomatous cysts. 
Some of the data on the 15 patients with patho- 
logically proved pericardial celomic cysts are tabu- 
lated, but detailed reports are not given, because 
12 of the 15 cases had been reported before. 

In addition to the 15 patients with pericardial 
celomic cysts, 7 with anterior mediastinal lesions 
were reviewed in an attempt to find roentgeno- 
graphic similarities or differences. Two of these 7 
patients had lymphangiomatous cysts which proved 
to be unilocular rather than multilocular, whereas 
2 of the 15 pericardial celomic cysts were multi- 
locular. The criteria for the diagnosis of pericardial 
celomic cyst include a thin cyst wall, clear fluid 
contents, a lining of flattened cells that have the 
appearance of endothelium or mesothelium, and 
absence in the wall of any elements indicating 
lymphangiomatous or other etiology. An awareness 
that the cyst wall and its contents may be altered 
by inflammatory reaction in the adjacent tissues 
will be helpful. Attention should be paid to the 
margins of the lesion. If there is a fairly sharp 
angle at the border of the area of density where 
it merges with the heart, then the mass probably is 
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separate from the heart. If an acute angle does not 
exist, then the lesion is probably intimately incor- 
porated with or lies within the pericardium, and 
the diagnosis of pericardial celomic cyst should be 
viewed with suspicion. The demarcation sign 
proved of value in the differential diagnosis of 
localized pericarditis and pericardial fat pad. 
While Lambert’s theory of the etiology of these 
cystic lesions explains why they can be present, it 
does not account for the time of their appearance 
or the mechanism by which they are produced. 
Since 3 patients had a history compatible with res- 
piratory tract infection and 1 had a history of injury 
while boxing, it is postulated that the trigger 
mechanism must be some form of injury, either in 
the form of inflammatory disease or trauma. In 
those patients who were asymptomatic, the injury 
was probably not of a sufficient degree to have been 
incapacitating or to have been remembered. This 
does not preclude the fact that the cysts themselves 
may be responsible for some of the symptoms. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Anti-Influenza 
Vaccination. V. Pavilanis, A. Frappier, F. Somlo 
and others. Canad. M. A. J. 79:527-532 (Oct. 1) 
1958 [Toronto]. 


The authors attempted during the winter of 1954- 
1955 to assess the degree of protection conferred 
by a polyvalent anti-influenza vaccine. Describing 
the preparation of the vaccine, they say that after 
the period of incubation the allantoic fluid was col- 
lected aseptically, and the virus which had multi- 
plied within it was purified and concentrated by 
centrifugation. After treatment with formol 1 in 
4,000, the agglutinating power of each monovalent 
vaccine was adjusted by dilution to 500 units per 
cubic centimeter. The 4 monovalent vaccines were 
mixed in the following proportions: PR 8, 22.2%; 
FMI, 22.2%; Cuppett, 22.2%; and Lee, 33.3%. The 
protection conferred by this vaccine was studied 
in the following 4 groups: 1. At a psychiatric hos- 
pital 2,862 patients were given the vaccine and 748 
a nonvirulent liquid (placebo); 1,077 patients served 
as nonvaccinated controls. 2. Among civil service 
employees of the city of Montreal, 558 were given 
the vaccine and 476 the placebo fluid; 2,466 indi- 
viduals were used as nonvaccinated controls. 3. In a 
Montreal factory the vaccine was given to 313 
workmen and the placebo solution to 277 others. 4. 
At Montmagny, a semirural area situated 40 miles 
down the St. Lawrence from Quebec, the vaccine 
was administered to 1,525 children and 236 adults; 
558 children and 195 adults were given injections 
of placebo. 

An epidemic of mild influenza affected Montreal 
in March, 1955, and its origin was traced to a virus 
of antigenic structure identical with that of influ- 
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enza virus, type A, strain Cuppett/50. The quad- 
rivalent vaccine given in this study led to an ap- 
preciable production of antibodies; their titer was 
quadrupled for strains PR 8 and Lee, the response 
being much weaker with strains FMI and Cuppett. 
This quadrivalent vaccine conferred a protection 
against clinical influenza varying between 40 and 
80% according to the group. 


Copper Poisoning from Vending Machines. S. H. 
Hopper and H. S. Adams. Pub. Health Rep. 73: 
910-914 (Oct.) 1958 [Washington, D. C.]. 


Several health departments have reported cases 
of illness that appear to be copper poisoning asso- 
ciated with carbonated drinks obtained from vend- 
ing machines. These machines, the post-mix type, 
release 1 oz. of a flavored sirup into a cup and then 
add 5 oz. or more of carbonated water. After pre- 
senting cases of copper poisoning, the authors 
discuss previous reports on the toxicity of copper. 
There seems to be no unanimity of opinion regard- 
ing the toxicity of this metal. It has been said that 
the danger from copper water-supply lines is slight. 
Copper is readily attacked by the various acids 
present in foods, such as acetic, citric, malic, tar- 
taric, and oleic acids. Consequently, any food or 
drink containing acid will dissolve a certain amount 
of copper if it comes in contact with that metal. 
There is no doubt that the human organism can 
take care of minute amounts of copper, but where 
the dividing line is between harmless and harmful 
amount cannot yet be said. Individual susceptibility 
probably enters to complicate the problem. 

Studies were carried out with a post-mix type of 
vending machine. If the check valves in such a 
machine do not function correctly, carbon dioxide 
may enter the water-supply line. In the event that 
this line is made of copper, then (a) the carbon 
dioxide or carbonated water will react with the 
copper; (b) under certain conditions the quantities 
of copper going into solution could be quite large; 
and (c) copper poisoning could occur from a bever- 
age dispensed from a post-mix type of carbonated 
beverage machine. The authors feel that copper 
poisoning does not represent a public health prob- 
lem of any great magnitude, since the relatively 
few cases on record, compared with the millions of 
soft drinks consumed, would give an infinitesimally 
small case rate. To minimize copper poisoning, 
however, they make the following suggestions: 
1. Vending machines should adhere to the sanita- 
tion code concerning the use of 2 check valves or 
a double check valve, an air gap, a device to vent 
the carbon dioxide to the atmosphere, or a device 
approved by the health authority. 2. A carbonator 
should not be made of copper; it should be made 
of an acid-resistant nontoxic metal. 3. Water filters 
and water-conditioning devices should not use a 
copper container. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Heart Disease and Pregnancy: Physiology and Manage- 
ment. By C. Sidney Burwell, M.D., Samuel A. Levine Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, Harvard University, Boston, and James 
Metcalfe, M.D., Associate in Medicine, Harvard University. 
Cloth. $10. Pp. 338, with 45 illustrations. Little, Brown & 
Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6; J. & A. Churchill, Ltd., 
104 Gloucester Place, Portman Sq., London W. 1, England, 
1958. 


The authors of this admirable book dedicated 
themselves to the premise “that an understanding 
of normal physiology enables management of dis- 
ease during pregnancy to be rational rather than 
empirical.” This premise is ably and clearly de- 
veloped. This book should be required reading for 
all senior medical students and should be equally 
valuable to every physician responsible for the 
care of pregnant women, whether he is an obstetri- 
cian, general practitioner, internist, or cardiologist. 
The authors not only develop a sound basis for 
understanding the impact of pregnancy on the 
circulatory system but also cover in detail the suc- 
cessful management of all forms of acquired and 
congenital heart disease during pregnancy. The 
indications for interruption or prohibition of preg- 
nancy are clearly set forth. 


Progress in Radiation Therapy. Edited by Franz Buschke, 
M.D., Professor of Radiology, University of California School 
of Medicine, San Francisco. With 13 contributors. Cloth. 
$9.75. Pp. 284, with illustrations. Grune & Stratton, Inc., 
38! Fourth Ave., New York 16; 99 Great Russell St., Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England, 1958. 


This initial volume in a projected series contains 
reviews on a variety of subjects designed to estab- 
lish a foundation for future reports. Subjects are 
presented in the biological, physical, clinical, and 
educational fields that have direct application to 
clinical radiation therapy. At the beginning of this 
volume are two excellent chapters on the history of 
radiation therapy and of radiation sources for can- 
cer therapy. The basic biological problems that are 
critically surveyed include the radiobiological 
effectiveness of radiation from different external 
sources, the relationship of the radiation dosage to 
time, and the modification of radiation effects by 
chemical means. The last half of the book is largely 
concerned with clinical problems; it covers ultra- 
fractionation, radioresistant versus radiosensitive 
carcinomas of the cervix and their recognition by 
cytological means, renal embryoma, malignant 
intracranial neoplasms, central nervous system 
tolerance to radiation, carcinoma of the thyroid, 
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and nonmalignant diseases of the eye. The last 
chapter deals with radiation therapy as a medical 
specialty, and a plea is made for the separation of 
radiation therapy from the field of general radi- 
ology. All subjects have been critically and 
thoroughly reviewed. Each chapter is accompanied 
by an excellent bibliography. This book should be 
of interest to radiation therapists as well as general 
radiologists. It fills a distinct and long-felt need. 


Emergency Treatment and Management. By Thos. Flint 
Jr., M.D., Director, Division of Industrial Relations, Perma- 
nent Medical Group, Oakland and Richmond, California. 
Second edition. Cloth. $8. Pp. 539. W. B. Saunders Company, 
218 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5; 7 Grape St., Shaftes- 
bury Ave., London, W. C. 2, England, 1958. 

This book consists of three general divisions: 
general medical principles and procedures; emer- 
gency treatment of specific conditions; and admin- 
istrative, clerical, and medicolegal principles and 
procedures. It is compact and easily transportable. 
The specific topics are numbered and the sections 
on diagnosis and emergency treatment are readable 
and in outline form. The book covers most common 
emergencies in internal medicine, general and trau- 
matic surgery, pediatrics, and obstetrics that would 
be met in the office, hospital emergency room, or 
the home. The specific emergencies are covered in 
a concise manner devoid of controversial points 
for the sake of brevity. In some instances only one 
treatment is suggested, thus unintentionally imply- 
ing that no other methods are acceptable. The 
section on acute poisoning is excellent. It provides 
an extensive list of common poisons with their 
characteristics, symptoms, and treatment. A list of 
the toxic ingredients in a wide variety of commer- 
cial preparations is also included. This volume 
should prove particularly useful to interns, resi- 
dents, and physicians treating emergencies. 


Essentials of Gynecology. By E. Stewart Taylor, M.D., 
Professor and Head of Department of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, University of Colorado School of Medicine, Denver. 
Cloth. $12. Pp. 502, with 347 illustrations. Lea & Febiger, 
600 S. Washington Sq.,Philadelphia 6, 1958. 


This new textbook is unusually well presented 
from the standpoint of subject matter, illustrations, 
and writing. The arrangement of topics follows the 
generally accepted teaching schedule, and the book 
should find a useful place in medical schools. Gyne- 
cology is here presented in a broad manner. Use of 
this book should be supplemented with an intensive 
course in regional pathology. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


EXCESSIVE GROWTH IN 
TWELVE-YEAR-OLD GIRLS 


To THE Eprror:—A patient is concerned about the 
excessive growth of her daughter, who, at the 
age of 12 years, is 5 ft. 7% in. (171.4 cm.) tall and 
weighs 130 lb. (59 kg.). Out of the 180 children 
in her gymnasium class in junior high school, she 
is the tallest. The mother is concerned because 
the child appears to be developing a great deal of 
self-consciousness and shyness because of her 
tall stature. Is there any recognized safe therapy, 
including hormone therapy, which can be used 
to stop growth in such a child? It should be noted 
that the child is taller than either of her parents, 
any of her grandparents, and both of her older 
siblings. There is no evidence to date indicative 
of a pituitary adenoma. 

William H. Davis, M.D., Los Angeles. 


To tHe Eprror:—Please give advice as to the best 
hormonal regimen to arrest or retard growth in 
a 12-year-old girl who already has attained a 
height of 5 ft. 5 in. (165.1 cm.). She has not 
started her menses. Findings on physical exami- 
nation were within normal limits, except for the 
height. Her weight wes 105 lb. (47.6 kg.). The 
bone age was found to be consistent with the 
chronological age. The girls father and mother 
are 6 ft. 5 in. (195.6 cm.) and 5 ft. 10 in. (177.8 
cm.) tall respectively; her 18-year-old brother 
is 6 ft. 4 in. (193 cm.) tall, and her sisters, 21 
and 23 years of age, are 5 ft. 10 in. and 5 ft. 8 in. 
(172.7 cm.) tall respectively. Should estrogens be 
used alone or together with androgens, and what 
is the recommended dosage? 


Warner M. Soelling, M.D., Modesto, Calif. 


Answer.—In reference to the girl in the first ques- 
tion, hormone therapy might be justified in an at- 
tempt to slow her linear growth. A further increase 
of at least 3 to 4 in. (7.6 to 10.1 cm.) can be ex- 
pected in the next six years. This may add to the 
personality difficulties that have already developed. 
However, x-ray of the long bones for bone age is 
indicated for comparative purposes during and after 
treatment. Furthermore, no mention is made of the 
presence or absence of secondary sex characteris- 
tics. This is important because with minimal or no 
secondary sex characteristics a more prolonged 
growth period may be anticipated, whereas if she 
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is going through puberty growth may cease spon- 
taneously in a shorter period of time. Thus, if hor- 
mone therapy is used, the dosage and duration of 
therapy will relate to the degree of maturity present 
when the drug therapy is introduced. With respect 
to the girl in the second question, retarding of 
growth at this time should not be attempted unless 
there are definite indications. There is a definite 
family pattern of growth in this instance, and it is 
assumed that the child is fairly well adjusted, hav- 
ing tall parents and older sisters. It would be inter- 
esting to know the attitude of her mother and sis- 
ters with respect to their large size and whether 
they are well adjusted. If this child has personality 
difficulties, as in the case of the child in the first 
question, then hormone therapy may be justified. 
Although it is stated that findings on physical exam- 
ination were within normal limits except for height, 
more information relative to secondary sex charac- 
teristics would be helpful. 

Treatment of excessive growth in such cases is 
best accomplished with estrogens, either in the 
form of diethylstilbestrol, 1-2 mg. daily, or conju- 
gated estrogens, 2.5-5 mg. or, if necessary, up to 10 
mg. daily. The latter dose is seldom required un- 
less uterine bleeding occurs during treatment. If, 
in spite of increasing doses of estrogens, bleeding 
continues, testosterone propionate, 25-50 mg. given 
intramuscularly, may be used, followed by a short 
course of therapy with methytestosterone, 10-30 mg. 
per day given orally. It may be necessary to con- 
tinue estrogen therapy for one to three years or 
longer. There are no harmful effects of prolonged 
estrogen therapy in such patients. The rapid devel- 
opment of secondary sex characteristics and the 
probability of irregular uterine bleeding during 
treatment should be explained to both the parents 
and the child. 


FORCE TO DISRUPT OSSICULAR CHAIN 

To THE Eprror:—Has any material been published 
regarding the amount of force necessary to dis- 
rupt the various joints and tendons of the middle 
ear? Construction of an instrument is being con- 
sidered with use of the Schigtz tonometer prin- 
ciple except with a pull instead of a push, which 
will enable a large series of studies to be done 
in fresh postmortem specimens and in operative 
cases. 


Glenn J. Greenwood, M.D., Los Angeles. 


ANSWER.—The structure of the ossicles, and par- 
ticularly of the stapes, is so variable, as has been 
shown by clinical observation and the anatomic 
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studies by Professors Barry Anson and Theodore 
Bast of the Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, that it would be difficult to 
determine a particular force necessary to disrupt 
the ossicular chain. It could hardly be determined 
in the cadaver ear, and there have been no pub- 
lished reports of such studies on the living patient. 


ATOPIC DERMATITIS AND CLIMATE 


To tHe Eprror:—A 7-year-old boy has had atopic 
dermatitis since birth. In the past two years his 
condition has become severe, involving the upper 
and lower extremities, neck, groin, and other 
areas of his body. Pruritus is present day and 
night. Medicaments of all kinds, given orally and 
topically, have not given any relief. The child is a 
resident of the Northeast, and, during a trial 
visit to Denver, Colo., for two weeks, he showed 
remarkable improvement. Please give informa- 
tion with regard to relief obtained in dry climates. 
What particular areas would be recommended? 


M.D., Florida. 


Answer.—Atopic dermatitis of the extent and 
severity described in this child is a particularly 
distressing and difficult medical problem, to patient 
and parents alike. In addition to the discomfort of 
incessant itching, and the cosmetic disfigurement 
produced by the dermatitis, such patients are prey 
to the development of other manifestations of atopy. 
Also, the bacterial flora of the skin is abnormal, 
and chronic staphylococcic infection seems to pose 
a problem of increasing significance in some such 
patients. There can be no question that climato- 
logical therapy is frequently helpful, sometimes to 
the point of disappearance of all signs and symp- 
toms of atopic dermatitis. It is often entirely com- 
parable to the effects of steroid therapy and, of 
course, far less dangerous. In general, patients with 
atopic dermatitis are better in a warm but not ex- 
cessively hot environment, where periods of pro- 
longed high humidity are not encountered. Such 
patients sometimes do well in southern Florida or 
California. Others seem to obtain more benefit from 
a drier warm climate, such as is found in some 
localities in the Southwest United States. As a 
rule, opportunity for plenty of exposure to natural 
sunlight is an advantage. The climate of Denver, 
Colo., during the warm months of the year is often 
beneficial, but recurrences might well be noted 
during the cold winter season, when exposure to 
natural sunlight is not possible and when woolen 
clothing must be worn. On the other hand, chronic 
severe atopic dermatitis is encountered in all locali- 
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ties in the United States with some frequency, and 
it is therefore clear that climatological therapy is 
not always successful. Though such treatment in- 
volves a financial burden and disarrangement of 
families, it is well worthwhile when successful in 
severe prolonged atopic dermatitis. Some such pa- 
tients, if the skin remains clear for several months, 
may then tolerate their home environment without 
too much difficulty; in others this is not the case. 


CAISSON DISEASE AND PITUITARY 
ADENOMA 


To THE Eprror:—A patient has adenoma of the 
pituitary gland, confirmed by x-ray findings and 
visual field report. He was a deep sea diver from 
1941 to 1946. Is there any causal relationship 
between caisson disease with its subsequent pos- 
sible complications and the present adenoma of 
the pituitary gland? 

Aaron M. Spirer, M.D., New York. 


ANSWER.—There is no evidence that caisson dis- 
ease with its subsequent possible complications is 
in any way related causally to adenoma of the 
pituitary gland. 


BILIARY CIRRHOSIS AND COLITIS 


To tHe Eprror:—In the Questions and Answers 
section of THE JouRNAL, Nov. 1, 1958, page 1297, 
an inquiry was made concerning the efficacy of 
steroid therapy in a patient with massive ascites, 
abnormal liver function, and ulcerative colitis. 
It should be pointed out that during the past 
several years a number of communications have 
been published on the subject of liver disease 
and ulcerative colitis. In a recent paper, Gray 
and colleagues (Am. J. Digest. Dis. 3:481, 1958) 
discuss this association and also indicate a pos- 
sible relationship of these two disease processes 
to systemic lupus erythematosus. In the case 
under discussion, the ascites could be caused by 
cirrhosis of the liver with portal hypertension 
but it could also be a manifestation of the serous 
membrane involvement of systemic lupus erythe- 
matosus. The age and sex of the patient favor 
this concept. That steroid therapy may be of ben- 
efit in such cases is suggested by the results ob- 
tained by Gray and co-workers. They reported 
moderate to excellent responses to cortisone in 
five of eight patients with hepatitis, ulcerative 
colitis, and (in four of the eight) positive L. E. 
test results. Charles R. Messeloff, M.D. 
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satisfactory photographs or drawings are supplied 
by the author. Each illustration, table, etc., should 
bear the author’s name on the back. Photographs 
should be clear and distinct; drawings should be 
made in black ink on white paper, Used photo- 
graphs and drawings are returned after the article 
is published. 


PRICE LIST 
A price list describing the various publications 
of the Association will be sent on request. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
585 N. Deansorn Street, Cuicaco 10 


should be made by | 


No Comparable Light 
SELLS for LESS! 


BUILT UP TO QUALITY 
NOT DOWN TO PRICE 
Compare these features: Multiple bands of color- 


correct, cool, shadowless light for examination and 


minor surgery. Greater adj bility and portabili 


Heavy stabilized base, no wire legs. Modern styling; 
decorator colors. In many models for doctors, hos- 
pitals, clinics, etc. Free office demonstration. 

NO. 1785-12 FLOOR MODEL 


Price Only $9459 (Factory List) 
($8.00 Additional for Casters) 


BURTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2520 Colorado Ave. © Santa Monica, Calif. 


Matter appearing in THe | 


NOW... mEoco COMBINES THE 
SIMPLICITY OF MODEL 50... AND 
THE UTILITY OF MODEL 50B .. . 
IN THE 


Provides electrical 
muscle stimulation, 
an adjunct therapy 
for sprains, strains, 
dislocations, other 
trauma of the mus- 
cle and 
skeletal 
system. 


$2950 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


| ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC 


Medco Products Co. 
Mail Address: P. O. Box 3275-M 
3603 E. Admiral Pl. + Tulso, Okichoma 


CD Please send Pod Placement Color Chart. 

CD Please send MEDCOLATOR Model K with Recipro- 
cal Stimulation for 30 day FREE trial. 

C Pleose send descriptive literature on MEDCOLATOR 
Model K. 


ADDRESS. 
City. 


STATE 


Serving the Profession Since 1932 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


For personal classified advertisements the rate 
is $7 per insertion for 30 words or less, additional 
words 25c each. 


SEMI-DISPLAY ANNOUNCEMENT 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ad Ll (like this paragraph) the rate is $8.75 
Per, inser for 30 words or less, additional words 30¢ 


COMMERCIAL CLASSIFIED ADS 
For classified advertisements ef a commercial or 
promotional nature, the rate is $9 per insertion 
for 20 words or less, additional words 30c each. 
For semi-display, $11.25 for 20 words or less, 
additional words 40¢c each. This rate is given for 
EACH INSERTION. 


CLASSIFIED ADS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


BOX NUMBER ADVERTISEMENTS 
A fee of 45¢ is charged to have answers sent 
eare of A. Count 4 words for box number 
instructions. Letters sent in care of THe JourNAL 
are forwarded directly to the advertiser as received. 


INQUIRIES ABOUT BOX NUMBER 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tue Journax is not permitted to divulge the 
identity of advertisers who have their mail sent 
eare of A. M. A. If further information about an 
ad of this type is desired, correspondence should 
be addressed 
directly to the 
advertiser in 
this manner. 


All replies to key numbers are mailed the same 
day as received. 

Physicians who are not members of county medi- 
cal societies should submit professional references 
with their advertisements and thus avoid delay. 

The right is reserved to reject or modify all 
advertising copy in conformity with the rules of 
the Advertising Committee. 

All questionable items will be excluded from 
these columns and notification of any misrepre- 
sentation seen by readers will be appreciated. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE 
FRIDAY NOON 15 DAYS PRIOR TO 
THE DATE OF ISSUE 


Journal A.M.A., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


NOTICE 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS 
ing; yearly calendar of activities, including trips in 
California Sierra Nevada, Arizona and Mexico; family 
groups and inexperienced people come; outstanding for 
natural science interests, photography and rock col- 
one Wampler Trail Trips, Box 45, Berkeley, Cali 
fornia. 


FOR SALE—RBEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED STAMP COL- 
lection; ‘‘Mint Ait Posts of the World’’; in four, 
loose-leaf Scott Albums; catalogue value: $12,500, price 
$4,150; $1,000 less than retail. Write: A. R. Jansen, 
a Ad Washington Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana, phone: 


HIKING AND RID- 


POST-DOCTORAL TRAINEESHIP ROPHAR- 
| 


macology—Available for the MD .D who would 
like to broaden his training and enter research in 
neuropharmacology; stipends from $4,500 per year plus 
dependent allowances; post-doctoral fellowships in oth- 
er areas such as biochemical pharmacology, antibiotics, 
energy and drug enzymology are also available. Write: 
Chairman, Department of Pharmacology, Washington 
University School of Medicine, 4577 McKinley Avenue, 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


SERVICE; ELECTRO- 
cardiograms interpreted; for full information write to: 
The Louisville Diagnostic Service, 422 West Florence 
Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky (14). 


RESIDENCIES WANTED 


ANESTHESIOLOGY RESIDENCY AT SECOND YEAR 
level; recently completed approved first year; desire to 
start February first; U. S. burn and Class A graduate. 
Box 7264, % AMA. 


ASSISTANT WANTED 


AQSISTAGT WANTED—ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEON ro 
associated with a certified orthopod in a north 

lantic State area; excellent eppereuatty hospitals near- 

plus percentage; partnership later. Box 7276, 


PHYSICIANS WANTED 


PHYSICIAN AND NURSE — WISCONSIN BOYS 
Camp; man and wife preferred; June 25th to August 
fan J. Kupcinet, 2737 Catalpa, Chicago 

nois. 


(Continued on page 190) 
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WILL IT 
WORK 
FOR 

i “ME? 


This is a justifiable query regarding any 
form of therapy. Products with excellent 
clinical reports often fail when measured 
by the yardstick of day-to-day practice. 


To supplement clinical and laboratory 
investigations, Unitensen and 
Unitensen-R were supplied to 1,988 phy- 
sicians who report the following results 
in treating 21,132 hypertensive patients. 


PROOF IN PRACTICE 


NO. OF PATIENTS RESULTS PERCENT 
6,553 EXCELLENT 31.0% 

10,843 51.3% 
2,703 FAIR 12.8% 
1,033 UNSATISFACTORY 4.9% 


(TOTAL NUMBER OF SIDE EFFECTS: 638, 3.0%) 


T 

affords well 
rated, dependable of- 
ce management for the 

of hypertensive 

Unitensen lowers 

od pressure 
proves renal and cerebral 
blood flow... exerts no 
adverse effects on circula- 
tion “a . and, is virtually 

“free of serious side effects. 


UNITENSEN 


Each Unitensen tablet contains: - ~ 
Cryptenamine (tannates) 2.0 mg. 


® 
Each Unitensen- -Ritablet contairy 
» Reserpine, 0.tmg. 
scribe in 


IRWIN, NEISLER & CO. e DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES 
My Favorite Story 


In this space will be published anec- 
dotes submitted by physicians concern- 
ing their practice or people in general. 
Contributions for “My Favorite Story” 
are welcome. 


It happened during the last war. (Which 
one is that?) An American officer was giv- 
ing a lecture to a group of native officers. 
He took two or three minutes to tell a 
standard joke that he frequently used on 
these occasions. His interpreter translated 
the joke using only a sentence or two, and 
all the native officers burst into hearty 
laughter. 

The officer asked the interprter in amaze- 
ment, “How could you tell such a long joke 
so quickly?” 

The answer was, “I wasn’t sure that they 
would get the point of your story, so I said, 
‘The American has just told a joke. Every- 
one will please laugh.’ ” 


The two young children were playing 
house. They were having an argument as 
to which one of them was going to have 
the car (actually a bike) for the day. 

After a long discussion the 8-year-old 
father said briskly, “I tell you what we're 
going to do. You take the car today, and 
I'll take it tomorrow.” 

“Okay,” said the little girl, preparing to 
take off in the car. 

“Wait!” said the man of the house. “Now 
we're playing it’s tomorrow.” 


This story concerns a secretary who had 
won the office pool during the baseball sea- 
son. This in itself seemed pretty ironic, as 
when she was first told about the pool she 
said she didn’t swim. 

She was informed that, as a winner, it 
was the usual thing to buy everyone in the 
office a round of drinks. However she pro- 
tested that the pool was so small that she 
didn’t see how she would have anything 
left after the drinks. Then she said that 
she would surprise the office the next day 
by bringing in something all would enjoy. 

Next morning she came in with her pur- 
chase—a form-fitting sweater. 


The Poetry Corner 


They told him it couldn’t be done. 

With a smile he went right to it. 

He tackled the thing that couldn’t be done. 
And he couldn’t do it. 


(Continued on page 192) 
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The 
Medical 
Bureau 


900 North Michigan Avenue 
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rams; work closely with divisi ions thrucst NW. 
SW; pref someone with 5 yrs’ exp pract; $12- 
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~ med; minor surg. (G2) Ass’t med dir; airline 


Fila. 
INSURANCE (K-49) Chief med officers, 
major co; internists or GPs; all 


INTERNAL MEDICINE: (H86) With 
40,000; Roe 2! man group (5 internists); 
ky state. (H87) on group 
6; excel income; oppor ner; 
wevnosunaeny: (119) Ass’t by Board NS: sal. Ist 


; 2d, city, Tex 
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15 man coll town, 60,086; 


ba 
ORTHOPEDICS: (K95) Mend Group of 14 ng 
men; expansion ; smog free area, So. Calif; 


better than average o 
PATHOLOGY: (Li0) Dir “dept chief who pes 
averaged part tim f full tim 


on 
man wit ustify Substantialty. “higher Income: 


res town 
PEDIATRICS: (M25) Ass’n 22 man group; all members 
on faculty one of 2 med schools; partner after 2d 


yr; MW. 
P & N: (P36) Ass’n 2 Board P&N; head depts, well 
estab Ghinte; fessors 2 med schools; busy’ priv. 


per 000. 

RADIOLG (R63) Dir new dept, 300 bed hosp 
2 million therapy unit; % ane: cal. 
(R64) Dir, de | hosp; med school city, 
% 

SURSEDY : (U3$) Ass’n, 10 man group; with train- 

ing in chest or vascular surg; 2 excel hosps: coll 

W. (U40) Ass'n, Board surg; coll 


5,000, So. 
‘Ass’n, Board urol; ge priv pract; 
ed school city, SW; early partner. 


Please send for our Analysis Form. 
Burneice Larson oirector 


LOUISIANA — NEW ORLEANS AREA; OPENINGS 
available for staff psychiatrists in modern 492 
state psychiatric hospital in process of establishing in- 
patient children’s unit; position open for a child psy 
ehiatrist to direct this new unit; applicants must 
under 50 years of age, eligible for licensure in Louisi- 
one and have completed at least 1 year’s residency 

; salary range for psychiatrists who have com- 
pleted formal residency training is $10,800 to $15,000 
depending on qualifications and additional experience ; 
hospital offers own research division as well as advanced 
clinical facilities and integrated program with Tulane 
and Louisiana State University Medical Schools where 
part time teaching appointments are available to quali- 
fled applicants; hospital is located in pine forests of 
southeast Louisiana directly opposite beautiful Fontaine- 
bleau State Park; furnished housing on hospital grounds 
available; Greater New Orleans Expressway stretches 
24 miles across Lake Pontchartrain providing speedy 
access to a cosmopolitan city. Apply to: Dillon J. 
Blount, MD, Superintendent, Southeast Louisiana Hos- 
pital, Mandeville, Louisiana. c 


WANTED—YOUNG RADIOLOGIS® TO ESTABLISH 
private office in Chicago; $500 monthly plus percentage; 
equipment furnished; location, etc. open; partnership 

when established ; please send ‘all data first letter. Box 

7276 C, % AMA. 


CLINICAL 
STAFF 
MEMBER 


large Eastern pharmaceutical company has 
opening for well trained internist; clinic or 
investigative programs on new therapeutic 
agents; opportunity to participate in clinic work. 
Give full information; professional and per- 
sonal; all replies confidential. 


BOX 7267C 


(Continued on page 194) 
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House call: agitation 


The acutely excited patient can be quickly calmed when SPARINE 

is on hand in the physician’s bag. In both medical and mental 
emergencies, SPARINE quiets hyperactivity, encourages cooperation, and 
simplifies difficult management. 


SPARINE gives prompt control by parenteral injection and effective maintenance 
by the intramuscular or oral route. It is well tolerated. 


Comprehensive literature supplied on request 


Promazine Hydrochioride, Wyeth 
INJECTION TABLETS SYRUP 


is 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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TONICS AND SEDATIVES (Continued) 
If winter comes, 

The old lyric ran. 

; Can Spring be far behind? 

You bet it can. 


e 
Small Fry 


There have probably been more 
| anecdotes concerning children than 
any other single topic. The reason is 
that childhood is a universal experi- 
ence. However, many of us have for- 


=z 3 | gotten what it was like to be a child, 
=: } and these stories bring the point back 
very pleasantly. 

8 m Recently a determined looking young | 
al man about 14 years old came to the door 


and asked if a fellow classmate of his would 
| sign a letter he was sending to Sir Winston 
| Churchill. He said that they were studying 
| Churchill’s “History of the English Speak- 
ing People.” 
| The mother at this point said, “I’m sure 
| Sir Winston will be pleased.” 
| “Well, I don’t know,” was the answer. 
| “We're going to ask him not to write any 
| more books.” 


O 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. ( 


Tuckahoe, New York 


: 


| Conversation overheard at a crowded | 
| school. Teacher to small boy: “It’s very | 
| generous of you, but I don’t believe your | 
| resignation would help our crowded school | 
situation.” 


Many articles in 
stock. Ask for free 

Hy) i We reprint any article 

from TODAY’S HEALTH 
HH, upon request (minimum 

order 500 copies on 

special printings). 


| The woman next door was a widow with 
i three children and she constantly held up | 
‘their late father to them as an example. At 
'an early age she would tell them, “Pick up | 
! your feet and lift up your head like your 
father did.” 

During school she told them, “Study 
hard and grow up to amount to something | 
as your father did.” And later when the | 
| girls had dates she cautioned them to re- | 

member their father and not come in at | 
daylight. | 

Finally after years of this, a neighbor | 
| inquired what the widow’s husband had | 
done. 

“He never did a thing,” she answered, 
“but when he died I made up my mind I 
wasn't going to let him escape that easily. 
He was going to help me raise those chil- 


dren and he did.” 


REPRINTS 
FROM 


NIGIDINOD 


Prices and information 


e from 
The mother was telling the child psy- Bureau of Health 
ORATION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY chiatrist about her son. “Well, I don’t know Education 
pagan tomar EACH TABLET CONTAINS CHLORPRO- whether or not he feels insecure, but every- American Medical 
PHENPYRIDAMINE PLUS APC. CN-J-798 body else in the neighborhood certainly Association 
does. 535 N. Dearborn St. 
(Continued on page 194) Chicago 10 
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running noses 


and open stuffed noses orally 


with TRIAMINIC, an oral nasal decongestant 


* in nasal and paranasal congestion 
* in sinusitis 
* in postnasal drip 


* in allergic reactions of the upper respiratory tract 


advantages of effective oral medication 
* reaches all respiratory membranes systemically 

avoids “nose drop addiction” 

* not likely to cause rebound congestion 


* provides long-lasting relief 


Relief with Triaminic is as Each TRIAMINIC Tablet provides: 
rst —the outer layer Ph lami 


h 
because of this special sc Pyrilamine maleate 


timed -release action... One-half of this formula is in the outer 
beneficial effect starts in then —the Inner core layer, the other half is in the core, 
ee ee Dosage: One tablet in the morning, mid- 


minutes, lasts for hours. to 4 more hours of relief sfrernoon and in the evening, if needed. 


Also available: For the occasional patient who requires only half dosage: timed-release 


TRIAMINIC JUVELETS. Each Juvelet is equivalent to % of a Triaminic Tablet. 


For those patients who prefer liquid medication: Triaminic Syrup. Each 5 ml. tsp. of 
this palatable syrup is equivalent to 4 of a Triaminic Tablet. 


SMITH-DORSEY « a division of The Wander Company « Lincoln, Nebraska « Peterborough, Canada 
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T R fa A T TONICS AND SEDATIVES (Continued) (Continued from page 190) 
Quotes of the Week 


S NM U a | T U S A N | Do you remember when the only difficult CLINICAL RESEARCH 


about a car was getting the Guigped ah weeks, ow 
O RA L LY girl to agree to it story is simple: 
} e WE SEEK A_ PHYSICIAN WITH 
Speaking of ailments, don’t! EXPERIENCE IN THE PHARMA- 
WITH _ CEUTICAL INDUSTRY FOR OUR 
bd CLINICAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 


BORCHERDT’S Epitaph on the grave of a hypochondriac: Send us the details of your experience 


“I told you I was sick.” and education and we'll send you the 


e full story about our New York-quartered 
MALT SOUP Cs et ek : hi bo a Company and our opening. 
e of the nicest things about garden- Box # 7294 C, c/o 


ing is that if you put it off long enough, it 
ee DUE TO THE DEATH OF ONE OF OUR PHYSICIANS, 
Williams, California is in great need of a doctor; we 


EXTR ACT | eventually is too late. 
have one MD and one OD; forty years ago, the town 
m ° for hunting, fishing and boating on Clear Lake and the 
tion will disappear in three or four . Sacramento River; nine minutes from a hospital; e 
come normal in two or three weeks, a busy corner but was unable to see to his | TRAINEESHIPS QUALIFYING FOR BOARD CERTI- 
$12,000; acceptance for this program depends on per- 
South Shore Guidance Center. For details write to: 
health training, and pediatricians needed in $8,903.52 
| foreign shore. The officer of the deck asked ice appointment. Dr. , Milwaukee 
Because this product is a food and — overboard. | WANTED—BEGINNING MARCH 1, 1959; GENERAL 
answer. rural population of 2,000; office facilities and equip- 
“4 Worthington, Massachusetts. Box 7291 C, % AMA. 
be given over long periods of time do if an officer fell overboard?” : : a 


Usually the itching and burning sensa- Anecdotes to in an agiicultural, area good ‘ilmate ands, mecca 
Malt Soup Extract, by promoting | right. He asked his wife if any cars were | practitioner: tax. free stipends’ renee ‘from. $8,000" to 
lower tract, tends to create a normal the highway, she added, “Just a truck.” 
acid condition in the lower intestine — * PHYSICIANS — WITH OR WITHOUT PUBLIC 
and thereby to create and establish A U. S. destroyer was on patrol off a and child Reaith Pave de at salaries from $8.90 
normal bowel functioning. the lookout what he would do if a man fell | {eslt® Senartment, City Hall, “Milwaukes 2 Wiscon. 
not a drug there are no side effects. “I would yell ‘Man overboard,’ ” was the ponemionee to take over peactign ie growing com- 
Because it Is not habit forming It con | then asked, “What would you 
when necessary. Diabetic patients The answer was, “Which one, Sir?” ge for license in Virginia, ‘West V 


# and Ohio. Box 7286 C, % AN 
should allow for 60 calories for each | a 


(Continued on page 198) 


tablespoonful. | The young man, after a time in the Navy, 
Malt Soup Extract is specially proc- | had entered an Ivy League college. Before | Official A.M. A. Auto 


long he was besieged with offers from fra- INSIGNA 
essed non-diastatic barley malt ternities. Finally he made his choice. 


extract neutralized with potassium When he was asked about his popularity Pe ey licensed practitioner of medi- 

with the fraternities, he explained that in y cine. Embedies the Aescula- 

carbonate. s pian staff, the green cross, 

- ‘ one of the forms he had to fill out, he was the initisis “M.D.” in du- 

Two tablespoonfuls twice a day is asked where he had spent the past summer. eC | rable hard-fired vitreous en 

“ es amels and gildine metal. Copy- 

the usual effective dose and this may | His reply was, “Cruising to Hawaii on my Tinie aaeeseh cadena. 

vac vad A hi of li 

be reduced to two spoonfuls at bed | uncle's yacht. 
A.M.A. memb ly. Pri 

time when satisfactory results are $3.50, (Complete) 

secured, —3D. D. i , 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicege 10 

Malt Soup Extract is available in | 
liquid and powder form in 8 oz. and 
16 oz. jars at most drug stores coast 

to coast. 

Samples and literature gladly sent 


on your request. 


Borcherdt Company 
217 North Wolcott Avenue .- 
Chicago 1 2, Illinois 
in Canada: Chemo Drug Co. Ltd., Toronto 


Borcherdt Company 

217 North Wolcott Avenue 

Chicago 1 2, Illinois 

Gentlemen, please send me free samples of 
Malt Soup Extract and Literature for Pruritus 
Ani, 


Dr M.D, 
| Address 


an 


“Oh, don’t apologize, Mrs. Brophy—I wasn’t watching television!” 
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Proven 


in over three years of clinical use 
in over 600 clinical | studies 


Specific 


FOR RELIEF OF ANXIETY 
AND MUSCLE TENSION 


Selective 


Does not interfere with autonomic function 
Does not impair mental efficiency, 
motor control, or normal behavior 

Has not produced hypotension, 
agranulocytosis or 


Miltown 


Supplied: 400 mg. scored tablets, 200 mg. sugar Wit 
Was WALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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use classified ads 


in the Journal 
of the 


American Medical Association 


If you desire a new location or position... 
If you need a partner or successor... 
If you want to buy or sell apparatus, instruments or books... 


A CLASSIFIED AD IS YOUR ANSWER 


for aduertising rates write to 
THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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ARBRITAL 


pentobarbital sodium and carbromal « 
in Kapseals® and Elixir form 


Pern” 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


70489 
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OUR 63RD YEAR 


WOODWAR 
BUREAU 
FORMERLY AZNOES 
ASS VWabash-Chicago, 
ouna of, the counteling Avice tr” 
with. Listinction over half a cantury. 
ANGST RSMOLOOY : (i) Dir dept; new 200 bd hsp; priv 
basis; shid net in excess, $25,000, Ist yr. 
DERMATOLOGY: (r) Hd dept; 6 man orp, 4 Dipis; es- 
b’d, 20 yrs; bd hsp; early prtnr. 
FOREIGN: = Major Amer co, 900 emplys; 20 bd hsp; 
urn’d house & good car; 2 yr contract. 
GENERAL PRACTICE: (w) Xeon w/GP, est’d 7 yrs; 
sal, 6 mos, then prtnr; practice inde $70,000; Ariz. 


to $20-25,000; So. Atiantic. (y) est’ 
it oy same major surg, ob; oppor to $25-30,000; 


rtnrs' PacNW. 
INSURANCE MEDICINE: (o) ‘Surg wytraume or thera- 


utic trng & knowledge su ath; life insur co; 

To help your patients return work conditions; ioe city, 
INTERNAL MEDICINE: (v) a 5 man arp; own well- 
000 ; w rp assn; oppor 000, Is 
to a norma active e eee yr; no investment; conde: Calif. 

Assn 9 man orp: $12,000, increases; prtnr, 

MW. (y) Assn; 140 bd, hsp w/ige out-pat 
el; about $13,000; city 400,000, PacNW. (z) Assn 


ige ol req’s’ subspecial sGardiolosy or GE; 
$18,000 if Bd Elig, increasg $25,000; SE. 
OALR: (w) Oph; hd dept; new post; 14 man oe w/sevi 
G branches: excl facils; about MW. (x) Assoc 
w/Di FACS; about M 


(w) Hd dept; new post: Dip! arp: own 50 bd 
al open—oppor $15-20,000; MidE. (x) Hd dept: 


Models of Surgical Supports 


ORTHOPEDICS: (n) Assn 16 man grp (7 Dipis); excl 
facils, includ’g x-ray, ci - & physiotherapy dept; 
1000 nmr 12-18 mos; Calif. 
(o) Hd dept; man orp bd JCAH 


6 hsp; $17,000; increases $23,00) . Ati 
in com a én ric ime PATHOLOGY: Opsor air det. long, est Bd 
eee rarch shld net to. $30 $30,000: W. @ Dir tabs: 


serv 3 hsps; $17,500 Ist yr, increases: 
PEDIATRICS: “(7), Hd dept; 7 man orp; own cl bidg; 
serv 2 JCAH hsps, totaly 450 bds; MW. (s) Assn 
ay bd, fully-apprvd hsp; $14,000 
$16 ; then prtnr; MidE. 
PHYSICAL MEDICINE: (ft) Dir dept, impor ortho child 
& ad ; to 000. 


In the complete Kendrick line of 
Surgical Supports, you can prescribe 
from 20 different abdominal support- 
ers, 3 styles of post-operative hernia 
supporters, 4 styles of ptosis support- 
ers, 8 styles of sacro-lumbar and dorso- 
lumbar supports, 6 styles of sacro-iliac 
supporters, and many models of belts 
and supports for special conditions. 


w/Bd P&N; 500 b hep; to $13 MW. 
NP; assoc w Dist. & N: affild hsps; 
oppor rsrch; $15,000—much oppor advance 

RADIOLOGY: (1) Assn; 7 outstandg Bd rads; sevi on 
med-schi faculty; serv 6 hsps; oppor about $20,000; 
ige city, MW. (m) Hd dept; new post; 80 bd, new 
nee. plans expndg to 150-225 bds; SW. Ry Assn w/2 
Bd rads; about $18,000 lead’g to'full prtnrshp, short 
time; med-schi-ci E. 

SURGERY: Assn 7 man estab’d inter'd 
traumatics; $14, increasg $15,000; prtnr 
2 MW. (w) Assn, 2 FACS’s, | internist, 4 

AAGP's: req’s Bd elig surg; some GP Ist yr; $12,000; 


custom-made surgical supports. If the full 3rd, netting about 
Kendrick, since 1853, has stood for name of a nearby Kendrick surgical | bre, ore 18 Bd or 
quality materials and scientifically dealer is not in your files, write us for Elig men; own sp; $18-20,000; lge city, MW. 
designed garments, for the sympto- his name, MAY PREPARE AN INDIVIDUAL SURVEY FOR YOU 
matic relief and support of every part JAMES R. KENDRICK COMPANY, INC. We offer a endeavors—our integrity—our 62 


of the anatomy. In our custom order Philadelphia 44, Pa. * New York 16, N.Y. STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


department, we can provide garments Ss NEUROLOGIST — BOARD CERTIFIED OR QUALI: 
ir assist in training and supervision 
to your exact specification. vonkdents in active teaching hospital: anewer consul- 
tations, participate in clinical conferences; opportunity 
for research. Wr ite: Director, Professional Services, 
Kendrick dealers are skilled in measur- Veterans Administration Hospital, Bronx 68, New 
ing and fitting in-stock designs or 1853 — OVER 100 YEARS OF SERVICE — 1958 |. _ pHYsICIAN TO TAKE OVER VERY 
active, well established general practice in central 
Illinois grossing nearly $60,000 yearly; completely 
equipped air- conditioned office; open staff city hos- 
pital; reasonable; easy terms; ‘will introduce; leaving 
to specialize. Box 7285 C, % AMA. 


(Continued from e 194 GENERAL PRACTITIONER — SUBURB ATLANTA; 

pas! ) group practice 3 generalists; 2 obstetricians; want an- WANTED — TWO OBSTETRICIAN-GYNECOLOGISTS; 

PHYSICIAN OR PHYSICIANS—JULY 18ST TO AU- other generalist; preferably with some residency train- permanent association in an eight man group in mid- 
gust 26th; eight weeks; children’s summer coed c: ing; excellent salary leading to partnership; progressive west; need is urgent; beginning salary $12,000 per year; 
100 miles’ from New York city; 120 miles ‘ten Phila- community; newly equipped office. Box 6770 C, % begin partnership after two years; university medical 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Write full details, a oe gg AMA. Cc school nearby affords opportunity for association. Write: 
dates, marital status, age, background, salar Box 7272 C, % AMA. 
Hamilton Federman Camp Navajo, 135 Mectern "park: WANTED—BOARD CERTIFIED PSYCHIATRIST; FOR 
way, Brooklyn, New York. Cc ie time hospital practice in professional care program PEDIATRICIAN—DENVER TWELVE MAN GROUP; 

the hoere Memorial Hospitals; starting compensa- established thirteen years, expanding, needs pediatri- 

WANTED — BOARD CERTIFIED INTERNIST: FOR tion 20, * Bietreeee ay scale. For details address: cian to initiate department; good salary two years; then 
full time hospital practice in professional care pro- The jtmieat irector, M on Memorial Hospital Asso- rtnership. Vanden Bosch-DeRoos Clinic, 2090 8. 
thee of the Miners Memorial Hospitals; experience in ciation, 1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. C ywning Street, Denver 10, Colorado. c 
he fleld of hematology preserved: starting compensation 


rogressive pay scale. For details address: The OPHTHALMOLOGIST TO JOIN WELL ESTABLISHED 


ireetor, Memorial Hospital Associa- ophthalmic surgeon as associate; medical school teach- 
tion, 1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. C ing and research available ; new offices; fully staffed and 
equipped; north central; population over 700,000; re- 
PHYSICIANS—INTERNISTS, PATHOLOGISTS, OPH- muneration open; tremendous potential for competent, 
thalmologists; including opportunities for those finish - congenial surgeon. Box 7275 C, % AMA. 
ing 1 year internship; for major oil company with ex- 
uates of accredited medical school; specialists must nity for man looking to future with well established eae 
Board eligible or certified, Write outlining personal his- group in desirable part of country; laboratory, physi- has been suctesstully ime So in nad | — tor 
tory to: Box 7042 C, % AMA. cal and departments well many Groups — — Hospitals 
equipped. yesterm Clinic, 1119-A Street, Tacoma, 


for full time hospital practice in professional care pro- 
gram of the bd Memorial Hospitals; starting com- OTOLARYNGOLOGIST — DENVER, TWELVE MAN 
pensation $20 : eregrosene Miner seale. For details group, established thirteen years; expanding, needs 
address: The irector we Hos- otolaryngologist to initiate department; good salary 
pet qpecaiee, 1427 Eye Street, N » Washington two years; then partnership. Vanden Bosch-DeRoos ‘ 

Cc Clinic, 2090 8S. Downing Street, Denver 10, Colorado. C (Continued on page 200) 
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Wyeth 


Philadelphia 1, Pa 


Conforms to Code 
for Advertising 


acceptably flavored... 
your answer to tablet problems in anxiety 
and tension states 


e in children 
e in the aged 


e in all patients who reject tablet 


medication 
SUPPLIED: Suspension, 200 mg. per 5-cc. teaspoonful, bottles of 4 fluid- 
ounces. Also available: Tablets, 400 mg., scored, bottles of 50; 200 mg., 


scored, vials of 50. WYSEALS” EQUANIL, tablets, 400 mg., vials of 50. 


RELIEVES TENSION — MENTAL AND MUSCULAR 


" now, for the first time, liquid meprobamate 
® : 
| 


200 


For your ambulant asthmatic...“Airin a hurry!” 


| 
| 


Nephenalin®, the square purple tablet that relieves asthma with utmost 
speed for 4 full hours, offers convenience and reassurance to your ambulant asthmatic 
patient. Placed under the tongue the NePHENALIN tablet quickly releases 10 mg. of 
Isoproterenol HCl, the potent homologue of epinephrine, for immediate opening of 
the airway. Swallowed, the NePHENALIN tablet provides theophylline (2gr.), ephedrine 
(% gr.), and phenobarbital ('% gr.), for sustained protection from asthmatic seizure. 
NEPHENALIN is available for your prescription in bottles of 20 and 100 tablets. Also 


available: NEPHENALIN Pediatric. 


Sher Leeming New York 17, N.Y. 


(Continued from page 198) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONERS, INTERNISTS, AND 
i 55; in 681 bed neuropsychiatric 


required; 
Adm nistration Hospital, 


UROLOGIST—-DENVER; TWELVE MAN GROUP; ES 
tablished thirteen years expanding; needs urologist to 
initiate de tment; good salary two years; then part- 
nership. Vanden Boseh-Deltoos Clinic, 2090 8. Down- 
ing Street, Denver 10, Colorado. c 


available. Man. 
Fort 


WANTED —- PHYSICIAN TO TAKE OVER IDEAL 
high income general practice; temporary or permanent 
arrangement; no investment required; small town with 
modern hospital ; Ghose to medical center; New York 
state, Box 7284 C, AMA. 


WANTED — GENERAL PRACTITIONER; FLORIDA 
license; to associate with established general practi- 
tioner in Daytona Beach, Florida; no obstetrics; minor 
surgery; adequate salary leading to early partnership 
basis. Box 7279 C, % AMA. 


WANTED—BOARD CERTIFIED GENERAL SURGEON 
with experience in major urology to join hospital staff; 
92 bed hospital, 3 year appreval by Joint Commission. 
Contact: Administrator, Henry Clay Frick retsccier 
Hospital, Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania 


WANTED--PHYSICIAN QUALIFIED AND EXPERI 
enced in general medicine tor employment with the 
United States government; the position is located in 
Washington, D. C., but applicant must be willing to 
travei occasionally as well as accept assignment over 
seas; must be United States born citizen; graduate of 
Class A U. 8. medical school; under 45 years of age, 
and have completed military obligation; salary $10,120 
per annum ; additional allowance if assigned overseas; 
a all pertinent data in initial reply. Box 7033 C, 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE FOR PHYSICIANS WITH 
United States Government; must be willing to serve in 
the United States; or on two year assignment overseas; 
must be U. 8S. born citizen; graduate of U. S. Class A 
medical school; well qualified in general practice of 
medicine; under 45 years of age, and have completed 
military ‘obligation ; salary $10,000 per annum; addi- 
tional allowances while assigned overseas; initial reply 
must provide summary perommal. professional, and mili- 
tary background. Box 6857 C, % AMA, 


PSYCHIATRIST — SUPERINTENDENT; DAVIDSON 
County Hospital; an 850 bed psychiatric treatment fa- 
cility in suburban Nashville, is seeking psychiatrist- 
superintendent to direct the work of its eapable staff ; 
which includes 6 ph 3 5 social 
workers, and business manager: should be Board Certi- 
fled or Eligible; ‘ary competitive; extras include 
complete family itenance in bedroom modern 
home on hospital campus. Apply to: L. F. Vantrease. 
425 8th Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee. Cc 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 


55 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Service of Distinction since 1914 


ASSQOIATE MEDICAL DIRECTOR: Pharmaceutical, 

Canada, clin invest. & duties of med serv dept, cons 

waxetine: sal open; applicants should have exp in int 
therapeutics and/or pharmacolog 

GENERAL PRACTICE: (a) Alaska clin of 5: $12,000 

[scam est 30 yrs; good hosps, saree future (b) 

sn w man of 44 doing int med & ped est 15 yrs; 

at least $1000 start, future il (ec) active 

elin sm (owe tH; $1000 ist 6-mos; $1200 2nd 6-mos; 


rshp i-yr 
RIAL! F/T plant phys. motor corp, Mich, 8-hr 
da & fringe bene 
INSURANCE: asst med dir, SW, Mon-Fri, sal o 
clin of 6, $12,000, prtnrshp 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR: overt relatng to product 
“ons tehng & rsrch w/adm 
OPHTHALMOLOGIS “assn, Calif, $1500 mo start; 
rtarshp 2-yrs; work man 
PATHOLOGIS : Direct Dept, on of prof @ adm mat- 
oy guar $25,000, F/T, 235 bed hosp, 1-ASCP tech 
4-AMT tech, eastern indus comm 
PEDIATRICIA®. assn w/bo'd elig man of 30 turning 


away pts daily, prog comm nr Chgo, finan arrangmnts 
to be a out on indiv basis; can make wonderful 


incom 
RADIOLOGIST: Tex hosp, pret academic appntmnt 
w/opptny tehng & resreh, $10-$1 

MW. can av $1000 mo, benefits, F/T, 


| SURGEON: Ft 

ternist, GP & 

| TUBERCU LOSsiIs: “Sid dir, 

trtmnt & care of tubercular pts, 
laundry, ete. 


soon, assn w/In- 
excel hosp facil 

Hawaii, major duties 

$833 start & hse, 


Upon request one of our applications will be mailed to 
you. Write us today—a post card will do. 


INTERESTED IN PULMONARY DISs- 
) bed state supported tuberculosis hospital; 
established 3 years; active surgical program, out-pa- 
tient service, X-ray and laboratory; consultants in all 
branches, U. 8S. citizenship and Alabama medica! 1i- 
cense or eligibility therefore required; salary $8,500 to 
$9,500 depending on qualifications; quarters to be 
made available. Apply: Medical Director, Sixth Dis- 
trict Tuberculosis Hospital, 800 St. Anthony Stre 

Mobile, Alabama. ee 


PHYSICIANS WANTED — TO FILL ATTRACTIVE 
positions in all parts of the United States; distinctive 
openings; both full and part time; are available in all 
specialties with industry, institutions; private associa- 
tions and groups; an application will be mailed to you 
within 24 hours of your request. Write now to: Miss KE. 
Ronni, Director, National Placement Department, 
Garland Medical Placement, 25 East Washington 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, Andover 3-0145. c 


INDIANA—WANTED; PSYCHIATRIST; BOARD ELI- 
gible; to direct adult and child gnidane e clinic; team 
operation; midwest; mixed rural/industrial county of 
75,000; half-time; salary to $8,000; other part time 
and excellent private practice opportunities; open No- 
vember, 1958; a, if agreeable; send curriculum 
vitae, first letter, U. Keating, MD, Director, The 
Guidance Clinic, ey W. High Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. c 


PHYSIC 


eases TO) 


VACANCIES — SENIOR PHYSICIANS WITH mo a 
mum of three years psychiatric experience; ont 
opportunities for advancement; salary rate $7 30. to 
$10,200 depending upon applicant’s training and ex- 
periences annual increments; nominal deduction for 
complete family maintenance; fully approved large east- 
erm mental hospital with three year accredited resi- 
dence training progress; must be eligible for licensure 
in Connecticut. Box 7253 C, % AMA. 


PHYSICIANS WANTED — QUALIFIED PHYSICIANS 
needed to work with psychiatric patients in 2,400 bed 
hospital near Chicago; salary range $6,505 to $13,970 
depending upon qualifications; plus 15% additional if 
Board Certified not to exceed $16,000; approved three 
year psychiatric residency in conjunction with North- 
wae m_ University; citizenship required. Write: Man- 

ger, Veterans Hospital, Downey, North Chicago, 
Iilinols. c 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST — BOARD CERTIFIED OR 
qualified; wanted by established 16 man specialty group 
in Illinois; new airconditioned building in cultured 
college community; surrounding lakes and preserves 
for hunting, fishing and boating; salary open but min- 
imum $12,000; plus fringe benefits; including pension 
plan; partnership first year with increasing per- 
centage. Box 7241 C, AMA. 


WANTED 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF CLINICAL RESEARCH 
ETHICAL PHARMACEUTICALS 


Excellent opportunity for physicians 
with internal medicine or general 
practice interests. Program requires 
contact with top medical personnel. 
Application to be received confi- 
dentially by medical director. 
Box 7295C, c/o AMA 


(Continued on page 202) 
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do you encounter 


ill) 


then you should know... 


Beneficial results with METICORTEN have been 
reportedy in patients with Senear-Usher disease. Extensive 
documentation in the literature demonstrates the unsurpassed 
therapeutic effectiveness of this established steroid 
in all corticosteroid-responsive disorders. 


METICORTEN® (prednisone) is available as 1, 2.5 and 5 mg. white tablets. 


*Senear-Usher disease —also called pemphigus 
erythematosus—is a dermatosis resembling pemphigus 
vulgaris involving mainly the head, face, and trunk. 
Whether common or rare, response to METICORTEN is 
excellent in most allergic and inflammatory skin diseases. 


tHenington, V. M.; Kennedy, B., and Loria, P. R.: 


South. M. J, 51:577, 1958. 


iseasee 


SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


26:189, 1955. (7) Ballabio, 
cortandracin and 9-alpha-flug® 
report to Soc. Lomb. Sc. M¢e 
Cirla, E., and Sala, G.: Re 
in bronchial asthma, pulmon 


. Chest 27:515, 1955. 
Studies of metacortandracin 
ternat. Conf. Meticorten, N 
Prensa med. Venezolana 2:: 
Corona, L.: Meticorten en @ 
quimico (Meticorten in the 
cal study), Presented at t 
Janeiro, November 1955. (1! 
osteoarthrosis), First Pan-A 
(16) Bianchi, W., and Har 
rheumatoid arthritis, First 
gust 14-19, 1955. (17) Bicke 
erman, H. A,; Beck, G. J., 
R. L.; Bollet, A J.; Segal, 
tion of metacortandracin fr 
Atlantic City, June 8-4, 195 
J. J.: Observations on prolo 
thritis, First Internat. Co 
(21) Blais, J. A.; Dussault 
M.; Long, L., and Vaillar 
diseases, Ann. Meet., Can 
(22) Boland, E. W.: Prelim 
arthritis, Ann. Meet., Am 
E, W.: Preliminary clinical 
First Internat. Conf. Meti 
E. W.: California Med, 82 
ment of lupus erythematost 
June 1, 1955. (26) Bollet, 
11) 1955. (27) Bollet, A. J 
erythematosus with metacort 
Assoc., Atlantic City, June 
and Tedeschi, G. F.: Minervy 
and Ficini, M.: Minerva mé 
ences with metacortandracin 
Rheumat., Rio de Janeiro, 
Comparative studies of Met 
Conf. Meticorten, New Yor 
Acad, Med, New Jersey ! 
Costa, P.: O Hospital 48 
(Nov. 13) 1954. (35) Bunis 
Soc., Philadelphia, May 11, 
1955. (36) Bunim, J. J.; 1 
York Acad. Sc. 61:358, 19 
Preliminary observations o1 
properties of metacortandr 
Assoc., Bethesda, Maryland 
Bollet, A. J.: J.A.M.A, 15 
and Bollet, A, J.: Ann. Ri 
and Bauer, W.: A compari 
nitrogen, and carbohydrate ! 
June 3-4, 1955. (41) C 
(42) Carrizosa Argaecz, R 
posium, National Library, B 
C. A.; Orcese, L.; Zanazzi 
(44) Cecil, R. L., in: Cecil 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saur 
Wallace, E. Z., and Jailer 
secretion in the human, I 
June 1, 1955. (46) Cogge 
arthritis, First Internat. 
(47) Cohen, A.; Turner, R 
with metacortandracin (Me 
New York, May 31 and Ji 
others: Rev, rhum, 22:385 
(49) Craver, L. F.: New 
Virginia M. Month, 82:38 
metacortandracin in variot 
May 31 and June 1, 1955 
experiences with Meticorte 

DeM 
, 158 
(55) Dordick 
at New York Rheumat. A 
E, J.: Studies on the anti-i 
Internat. Conf. 
and Gluck, E. J.: M.A 
BE. &.M.A. Arch. 
and he, M.: Schwe 
and comments: J A. M.A 
1955. (62) Farah, L.; G 
Occid, 1:243, 1955. 
1955. (64) Ferencz, 
of metacortandracin 
Meticorten, New Y 
Mosca, M. C., and Tencor 
V.; Ginoulhiac, E.; 
(July 4) 1955. (67) 
and Carbone, J.: The 
measured by pituitary ACT 
secretion in man, First Inte 
(68) Freislederer, Von W.& 
R. H.: Experiences with ik 
dralone for in-patients wit! 
York, May 31 and June 1 
(July 4) 1955. (71) Gaudia 
the treatment of rheumatic 
Rheumat., Rio de Janeiro, 
Meticorten in lymphomas a 
York, May 31 and June 
(74) Gluck, E. J.; Brandt, 
(Sept, 22) 1955. (75) Gols 
25:75, 1955. (76) Gottlieb 
Merrick, E. P. Am. Gi 
Zabaleta, I., and Palacios 
(Clinical experiences with n 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Pat 
54:262, 1955. (80) Hartun 
disorders: The effect of Me 


cortandracin, Ann. Meet., 
(82) Henderson, E.: New ¢ 
Jersey State M. Soc. Meet 
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; Perlman, P. O., and 
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Eliminate 


PINWORMS 
ROUNDWORMS 


SANTEPAR’.... 


This Wormy wor 


‘ANTEPAR’ SYRUP 


PIPERAZINE 


—Piperazine Citrate, 100 mg. per ce. 


‘ANTEPAR’ TABLETS 


—Piperazine Citrate, 250 or 500 mg., scored 


‘ANTEPAR’ WAFERS 


~Piperazine Phosphate, 500 mg. 


Literature available on request 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S. A.) INC., Tuckahoe, New York 
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WANTED—BOARD CERTIFIED ORTHOPEDIC suR- 
geon; for full time hospital practice in professional 
care program of the Hospitals; start- 
ing compensation $20,000-$ erences essive pays 
For details address: Thee irector, Miners 
Memorial Hospital Resection. 1427 Eye Street. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. é 


WANTED--INTERNIST; UNDER 35; BOARD QUALI- 
fled; prefer interest in chest disease and allergy but not 
essential; have had recent coronary and must decrease 
work load; completely equipped; new, modern office in 
medical center of 55,000 in east Texas; ideal living 
conditions; no investment first year; immediate partner- 
rae send complete details first letter, Box 7097 Cc, %, 


LOS ANGELES AREA; PSYCHIATRIST: VACANCIES 
in new Veterans Administration Hos; pital; 
with three medical schools; 
ual 
thru specialty 
Manager, Veterans Hospital, — 
California. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN — ATTRACTIVE OPPOR- 
tunity to join the industrial staff of a large scientific 
laboratory located in a delightful resort area of New 
Mexico; will consider industrial or general experience; 
citizen of United States. Write: Box 7254 
Yo AMA 


(2)—BOARD CERTIFIED TO 

head department; not certified as staff anesthesiologist; 
823 bed general hospital; university affiliated; citizen- 
ship required; state license in any state acce ptable; ; sal- 
ary dependent on applicant’s qualifications ; fringe bene- 
fits. J : Dr. Richard J. Ireton, Chief, Surgical 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
hilo. 


WANTED — OPHTHALMOLOGIST; LARGE SOUTH- 
western clinic needs Board Certified or Eligible oph- 
thalmologist; opportunity for research and surgery 
above average; delightful climate; rapidly omnes 
community; excellent educational facilities; 

7 : E. H. Wood, 
Albuquerque, 
Alpine 6- oxi, “extension 260. 


WANTED—BOARD CERTIFIED PEDIATRICIAN; FOR 
out time hospital practice in professional care program 

Hospitals; starting compensa- 

tion $18,000 -$2: progressive pay scale. For details 
address: The Ciimeat Director, Miners Memorial Hos- 
Bt Association, 1427 Eye Street, N. W., Vann, 


WANTED—BOARD CERTIFIED PATHOLOGIST; FOR 
full time hospital practice in professional care program 
of the Miners Memorial Hospitals; starting compensa- 
tion 20,008. ay scale. For details address: 
The Clinical Director, Miners Memorial Hospital Asso- 

ciation, 1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. % 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST 


rsity 

Gibson 
New Mexico or telephone 
Cc 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


MEDICAL WRITER 


Opportunity available for 
young physician in Professional 
Service Department of Medical 
Division. Should have ability and 
interest in medical writing. Clini- 
cal or laboratory research ex- 
perience desirable. Please send 
complete resume to: 


Technical Employment Coordinator 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


WANTED — PHYSICIANS PSYCHIATRICALLY 
trained; 1,105 bed Veterans Administration neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital dynamically oriented; salary range 
$9,890 to $16,000 depending upon qualifications; area 
has excellent educational and cultural opportunities; 
near Smith College, Amherst College and the University 
of Massachusetts. Communicate: Manager, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Northampton, Massachusetts. C 


YOUNG MD WANTED BY REPUTABLE PHARMA- 
ceutical firm in New York for their medical depart- 
ment; work includes evaluation of clinical research, 
and demands fair knowledge of pharmacology; working 
knowledge in German desirable; please state age, edu- 
cation, experience, remuneration desired, and avail- 
ability. Write. Box 7165 C, % AMA. 


WANTED—GENERAL PRACTITIONER UNDER 38; 
for association with two general practitioners of same 
age group; partnership in Le oy practice situated in a 
clean, fast growing: area of n Fernando Valley; 
prefer applicants with some trainin beyond internship: 
starting salary $1.400 per month. Direct all replies to: 
Box 7194 C, % AMA. 


PSYCHIATRIST—FULL TIME AND/OR PART TIME 
teaching positions available; part time arrangement 
may be associated with private practice; a teaching 
grant coordinator needed, Contact: F. G. Gillick, MD, 
Dean, Creighton University School of Medicine, Oma- 
ha 2, Nebraska. Cc 


WANTED—BOARD CERTIFIED RADIOLOGIST; ror 
full time hospital practice in fessional care prog’ 
of wet ners Memorial Hosp: tale; ste mpensa 


tion rogressive pay see sea 
orial Asso- 


The 
ciation, 1427 Eye Street. N. wi Washington 5, D. & 


INTERNIST WANTED—BOARD ELIGIBLE; NORTH 
lowa town; 30,000 shopping center for rich farming and 
industrial area; association with internist and two 
surgeons; own building; excellent hospital facilities; 
$12,000 plus percentage first year; partnership 3 years. 
Box 4048 C, % AMA. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE — PHYSICIAN DE- 
sired immediately; full time; health service or general 
practice experience necessary; salary to $10,000; send 
training, experience, personal background. Dr. Otto J. 
Keller, ector, ealth Service, Northern (ilinois 
University, DeKalb, Illinois. c 


WANTED—IOWA; PSYCHIATRIST TO WORK WITH 
two Board members in private practice in moderate 
neuropsychiatric hospital; Board eligible; or one who 
has recently finished residency; very favorable begin- 
ning salary with opportunity for early partnership. 
Box 7233 C, % AMA. 


wanes — GENERAL RESIDENT FOR 
100 bed short term general hospital, accredited; located 
in near seaside resorts; immediate 
open good salary, t have knowledge of English 
langua Contact: iuittord Memorial Hospital, Inc., 
Milford, Delaware, G. R. Lorenz, Administrator. c 


WANTED—GENERAL PRACTITIONER FOR ESTAB- 
lished medical group 20 miles north of Pittsburgh; ex- 
cellent educational program; paid annual and study 
leave; net maximum starting income $15,000 a year; 
no investment required. Write: Box 344, Russellton, 
Pennsylvania. Cc 


LOS ANGELES AREA; GENERAL PRACTITIONER; 
$15 tage eventual p 

le doctor ; 

education. 


excel- 
experi- 


LICENSED DOCTOR AND NURSES FOR FINE, 
small boys and girls camps in Maine from June 28th 
through August 25th, 1959; doctor’s salary is $750 for 
8 week — ae food and maintenance; nurses sal- 
ary is $450 plus food gna ——— for similar pe- 
riod. Box 7195 % AMA 


WANTED—GENERAL PRACTITIONER TO TAKE OV- 
er unop gro} ss about 000 
this year in west Texas town; twenty five bed hospital 

in hospital. building. Contact: Bex 7256 C, 


SEEKING POSITION ON WEST COAST? 


A complete list of positions avail- 


WEST COAST MEDICAL COUNSELLORS agency 
821 Market Street, San Francisco 3 


(Continued on page 204) 
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Clinically confirmed 


in over 2,500 


“Deprol 


case histories’” 


CONFIRMED EFFICACY 


Deprol ® acts promptly to control depression 
without stimulation 


> restores natural sleep 
> reduces depressive rumination and crying 


DOCUMENTED SAFETY 
Deprol is unlike amine-oxidase inhibitors 
> does not adversely affect blood pressure 
or sexual function 


& causes no excessive elation 


& produces no liver toxicity Dosage: Usual start- 
> does not interfere with other drug therapies ci When heey. 
Deprol is unlike central nervous stimulants 


8 tablets q.i.d. 
does not cause insomnia Each 


® produces no amphetamine-like jitteriness tablet contains 400 


mg. meprobamate and 

> does not depress appetite 1 mg. 2-diethylamino- 

ethy! benzilate hydro- 

b> has no depression-producing aftereffects chloride (benactyzine 
HCl). 

> can be used freely in hypertension and a 


in unstable personalities 50 scored tablets, 


1. Ab der, L.: Ch herepy of depressi Use of meprobamat bined with b tyzine (2-diethylaminoethy! benzilate) 


hydrochloride. J.A.M.A. 166:1019, March 1, 1958. 2. Current p 4 icati in the files of Wallece Laboratories. 
Literature and samples on request Qi) WALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N.J. 
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J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 
WANTED—THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED PHYSICIAN 
general p i d 


medicine in Ohio or some other state. 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CALIF MEDICAL BUREAU AGENCIES—FOR 

and hospitals and medical proper- 

405 E. oa Street, Pasadena, Cali- 

fornia. and 610 S. Broadw Street, Los Angeles 14. 
ali 


WANTED—GENERAL PRACTITIONER FOR RURAL 
community in Michigan recreation area; population 
5,000; excellent office and housing facilities a: 
good roads; if desired; good sc 
Box 7238 C, % AMA 


WARTE® — GENERAL PRACTITIONER TO ASSIST 
e in the general practice of medicine; su ery, 
stetries in a 35 privately owned hospital; salary 

1, per month; wae opportunity for tne tight 

man. Box 7199 C, S A 


WANTED—GENERAL PRACTITIONER TO JOIN ES- 
tablished group: southern Colorado Rocky Mountain 
ater; preferably two 
: background information first 

brand of dihydromorphinone letter; prompt reply. Box 7251 C, % AMA. 


WANTED—OPHTHALMOLOGIST; UNDER 40; TO 
join clinic group in Alabama; percentage of gross with 
th Iti | d lal for convenience — pportuat first year: = partner rafter 
ose ret year; 0 to purchase into clinic after 
Carry e mu tip e via years. Box 7245 C, % AMA. 


1 ce. equals 1/32 grain (2 mg.) ANESTHESIOLOGIST TO ASSOCIATE WITH FOUR 


man group, midwest; private practice; $15,000 to $18,- 
000; early partnership; must have minimum of one 
year’s approved training. Box 7247 C, % AMA. 


Smooth, quick action 


oe isk opportunity; salary open. Box 713 


PEDIATRICIANS WANTED—TWO OBSTETRICIANS- 


Minimum of side effects ecologists; desire one or two pediatricians to asso- 


ciate with them in new aay salary open or separate 


An opiate, may be habit forming practice, Box 7262 C, % AM 


ground for surgeon clinic group associated with hos- 
All dosage forms vagy 7 eae central Kansas; salary plus. Box 7164 C, 


WANTED — OPHTHALMOLOGIST IN NORTHERN 

midwest with large surgical practice desires well trained 
associate; salary first year; $18,000; then percentage. 
. . . Dilaudid acts more quickly than morphine and is less likely to produce Box 6852 C, % AMA. 


i j i j ive anal- NESTHESIOLOGIST—BOARD CERTIFIED OR ELI- 
ngtan os al; state ainin n u ns in 

gesia with a minimum of hypnotic etrect. 


INTERNS AND RESIDENTS WANTED 

Dosage Forms of Dilaudid hydrochloride The x signifies a hospital approved for internships 
Ampules: 1 cc., 1/32 gr. and 1/20 gr. each. Ty the exch 
Hypodermic Tablets: 1/16 gr., 1/32 gr., 1/20 gr. each. for types of internships and residencies approved. 
Oral Tablets: 1/24 gr. each. wenreat HOSPITAL, NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


SHIPS for appointment January and July, 
$ Dilaudid sulfate er cc. 1959; 220 bed voluntary general hospital; SEVEN ONE- 
Multiple Dose Vial: 10 cc., 2 me. P YEAR INTERNSHIPS approved by American Medical 
Association, prerequisite for specialty residency; in- 
ternship rotates trainee through supervised services in 
medicine, surgery, Obstetrics, pediatrics, anesthesiology, 
pathology and radiology; remuneration $100 per month, 
room, board and uniforms provided; two weeks paid 
laudid i b Fed lati for married inte 
e i j r rcotic r ion and separate living quarters are providec oO AR 
& wv GENERAL PRACTICE RESIDENCIES approved by 
Dilaudid®, a product of E. Bilhuber, Inc. AMA; advanced training with opportunity to spend 
four months in desired specialty; remuneration $150 
per month plus full maintenance; $200 per month for 
married residents; ONE YEAR P. ATHOLOG Ic 
OMY RESIDENCY approved by American Board of 
Pathology and American Medical Association; program 
remuneration $150 per month plus fu vr 
HOSPITAL RESIDENCY in internal medicine ap- 
proved residency under supervision of Alex M. Burgess, 
MD, Sc.D., FACP, Director of Medical Education; ap- 
pointment ‘to. first year beginning July 1, 1959 now 
available; address all applications to: William K. 
Turner, Director, Newport Hospital, Newport, R. I. D 


PERIPHERAL VASCULAR DISEASE — POSITION 
opening for clinical associate in busy peripheral vas- 
department of a large — years 

n internal medic ine required for appointment. Apply 

(Continued from page 202) ANTED — INTERNISTS, BOARD. CERTIFIED OR Box 7268 D, % AMA. 

; bie if on approved list. 

WANTED—BOARD CERTIFIED SURGEON ; GENERAL 
practitioner, pediatrician; heart of West Virginia’s va- ~ d an K Veterans Administration _—_ 
cation land; excellent swimming, hunting, fishing; pop- adsworth, Kansas. 

| GENERAL PRACTITIONER OR INTERNIST AS FULL RESIDENTS WANTED 
7098 C, % AMA. , time partner with special interest in physical therapy; 

who like to puildins physical, theres 

units and a convalescent hospital. Franz Po! . sos 

WANTED—GENERAL PRACTITIONER: INTERESTED ’ ai ‘aliforni es 800 per for pr t clinical 
in obstetrics; must be under 45 and have Ohio license; $4, P 
excellent opportunity; open staff hospital; office and rec- GENERAL PRACTITIONER, INTERNIST, TO RK research center, vicinity Los Angeles, eligi- 


WANTED — FACS; OR EQUIVALENTLY TRAINED erans Administration quarters Fort Lyon, Colorado. C 
ton University School of Medicine.’ Omaha 3 Nebraska. 
WANTED—GENERAL PRACTITIONER FOR 45 BED || 2 Residents in Pathology—July 1, 1959 
modern, well equipped hospital and —, in west Texas 


ords available; please send details in Ist letter. Box Wor 
7052 C, % AMA, psychiatric | in 681 neuropaychiatrie ble California license. 
surgeon willing to do some general practice in well 2 Residents in Hematology—date open 
ulpped offices; industrial t if 1 be 
ht away; two. PEDIATRIC [ANS— 2 OR 3 PART TIME TEACHING 
% AMA. 
to associate with omall Group; liberal free time and IMMEDIATE OPENING FOR GENERAL PRACTI- 2 Residents in Oncologic Surgery—July 1, 1959 
vacation; starting salary $15, annuall ee ti i it $1,000 with raises according to 
lent opportunity for advancement. Box A. . : R. A. Bussagarger, 


spital ; salary, 
area of 62,000, Montana. Box 7244 C, 2 Residents in Radiology—date open 
Ne 
and clinic, Raymond, Washington, Reply to: Box 7296 D, c/o AMA. 


ANTED — INTERNIST WITH ALLERGY AND/OR 
Cardiol training to take over busy practice immedi- 
ately; fu ay equipped with x-ray and EKG; desired PEDIATRICIAN—URGENTLY NEEDED BY EXPAND- 
location, two aa staff pospitals : metropolitan area, group in Cea of 25,000; early partner- 
Montana. Box 7243 C, % AMA ship. Box 7100 C, % AMA. 


(Continued on page 206) 
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He drives 
with his 


, fighting traffic delays and the 
other fellow’s ‘‘ queer” drivin 

>>. . his stomach takes the brunt 
his tengeness 


antispasmodie sedative 


quiets “‘nervous,” spastic stomachs—with the efficient 
sedation of BUTISOL SODIUM® butabarbital sodium 
10 mg. and the antispasmodic effect of extract of 
belladonna 15 mg. (per tablet or 5 cc.) 


BUTIBEL TABLETS / ELIXIR, 
PRESTABS®BUTIBEL R-A 
(Repeat Action Toblets) 


McNEIL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


\ ‘ j 
: 
| | 


-| “The whole is equal to 
the sum of its parts” 


It’s just as true of a diagnostic 
set as it is in the Euclidean geom- 
etry that “the whole is equal to 
the sum of its parts.” Each com- 
ponent of a Welch Allyn oto- 
scope-ophthalmoscope set is a 
superb entity adding tothe worth 
of the complete set. 


THE BATTERY HANDLE 
WA No. 700 or 705 — im- 
proved with PERMAFIT stain- 
less steel- beryllium copper 
connection and positive 
“OFF” lock on rheostat. 


THE OTOSCOPE 


WA No. 201 Overwhelming 
favorite — large diagnostic 
lens, brilliant illumination, 
trouble-free long life. 


THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE 


WA No. 121 — Bright new 
star of its field — simplified 
one hand contro! of aper- 
tures and lenses, distin- 
guished contemporary de- 
sign, unexcelled optical 
system, 


Set No. 996-M 
$77.50 


THE CASE 
WA No. 21—Molded, rein- 
forced plastic of incredible 
durability, soft rubber lin- 
ing to protect instruments, 
completely sterilizable. 


SKANEATELES FALLS, NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 204) NEUROLOGY RESIDENCY- 
RADIOLOGICAL RESIDENCY — FULLY APPROVED 
three year service 630 bed private hospital located in 
the Pacific Northwest; position open immediately for 
“ graduate of approved sehool following internship; 
complete x-ray department including isotopes; depart- 
ment served by five Board radiologists; ample oppor- 
tunity for complete radiological training under an ex- 
cellent staff; room, board, $250 per month if single, 
ag de married; § $125 per month extra after first year. 
mx 7 », AMA. 


graduates of approved medical schools with U. 
Canadian citizenship. Write to: Director, 

rvices, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Harrison, Oakland 12, California. 


hospital ; 
A schools must have knowledge of English lan- 
guage; and have two years or more of approved intern- 
ship or residency in this country; 
plus maintenance; available immediately ; 
particulars in first letter. Leigh 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


ome SURGICAL RESIDENT—FOR 400 BED AC- 
rredited county general hospital in community offering 
pleasant living within 2 hour drive of Sa ‘ancisco ; 
surgical staff approved for preceptorship by American 
Hoard of General Surgery; hospital has eight AMA 
approved general residency positions; California li- 
cense or ee and 3 years experience; good sti- 
pend. Contact: Medical Director, Stanislaus County 

ro Scenic Drive, Modesto, California, b 


RESIDENCY 
proval; AP and CP; general hospital 
isotope laboratory and technology training, 
facilities and funds; large 
autopsy material; preference given graduates of ap- 
Proved schools who are applicants. Apply: George 


Froupital, 


NEW ORLEANS VETER- 
fully approved for resi- 


RADIOLOGY RESIDENCY— 
ans Administration Hospital; 
deney training; training intimately affiliated with 
medical center consisting of two medical schools and 
Charity Hospital; complete training in diagnostic and 
therapeutic radiology including isotopes; salary ranges 
from $3,250 to $4,165. Contact: Dr. Charles P. Oderr, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, New Orieans, Loui- 
siana, D 


pital, ‘Chicago, Illinois, 


large midwestern institution. 


vacancy, Apply: 
7269 D, % AMA. 


(Continued on page 208) 


-710 BED VA HOSPITAL 
located in San Francisco Bay area in vicinity of 2 
medical schools; excellent climate; salary from $3250 to 
$9890 per annum, depending on qualifie ations; open to 
8S. or 
Professional 
13th and 

D 


PHYSICIAN—GENERAL RESIDENCY IN 
not a teaching hospital; graduates of 


$300-$400 per month 
give full 
Memorial 

) 


IN PATHOLOGY — FOUR YEAR AP- 
325 plus beds; 
research | 
and varied surgical and 


Milles, MD, Director of Laboratories, Augustana Hos- 
D 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books received by Tue Journna are acknowl- 
edged in this column. Selections will be made 
for more extensive review in the interests of 
THe JOURNAL readers as space permits. Books 
listed in this department are not available for 
lending or sale through the American Medical 
Association. 


Diseases of y Nervous System Described for 
P. Students. By Sir Francis Walshe, 
M. D., D.Sc., F. x. S. With chapters on The Neuro- 
logical Complications of Liver Disease, and 
Hepatolenticular Degeneration, By J. M. Walshe, 
M.R.C.P., Assistant Director of Research, Depart- 
ment of Experimental Medicine, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, England. Ninth edition. Cloth. 
$8. Pp. 373, with 60 illustrations. Williams & Wil- 
kins Company, 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2; 
E & S Livingstone, Ltd., 16 and 17 Teviot Place, 
Edinburgh 1, Scotland, 1958. 


Textbook of Surgery. Edited by Guy Blackbur, 
M.B.E., M.Chir., F.R.C.S., Surgeon, Guy’s Hospi- 
tal, London, and Rex Lawrie, M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon and Assistant Director of Department of 
Surgery, Guy’s Hospital. With foreword by Sir 
Russell Brock, M.S., F.R.C.S., F.A.C.S., Thoracic 
Surgeon, Guy’s Hospital. Cloth. $16.75. Pp. 1122, 
with illustrations. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 
301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill.; Black- 
well Scientific Publications, Ltd., 24-25 Broad St., 
Oxford, England; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 1958. 


Haematological Technique for Medical Labora- 
tory Technicians and Medical Students. By E. M. 
Darmady, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Seaior Pathologist, 
Portsmouth and Isle of Wight Area Pathological 


| Service, Portsmouth, England, and S. G. T. Daven- 


| York 21; 


| 


| 


CANCER FELLOWSHIP | 
30x 


port, F.I.M.L.T., Chief Technician, Portsmouth 
and Isle of Wight Area Pathological Service. Sec- 
ond edition. Cloth. $3.75. Pp. 244, with 27 illus- 
trations. Grune & Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16; 99 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. 1, England, 1958. 


Physiology of Spinal Anesthesia. By Nicholas M. 
Greene, B.S., M.A., M.D., Professor of Anesthesi- 
ology and Lecturer in Pharmacology, Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. With 
foreword by John Gillies, C.V.O., M.C., F.R.C.P.E., 
James Y. Simpson Reader in Anaesthetics, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Edinburgh. Cloth. $6. Pp. 
195, with illustrations. Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2, 1958. 


Personality and Nature in Modern Medicine. 
By Franz Buchner. Presented as Festival Lecture 
on Faculties Day at fifth centennial of University 
of Freiburg in Breisgau, June 27, 1957. [Trans- 
lated from: The Spiritual Standpoint of Modern 
Medicine. Hans Ferdinald Schulz, Publisher, pp. 
106-117.] Cloth. $3. Pp. 36. Grune & Stratton, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 99 Great 
Russell St., Londen, W.C. 1, England, 1958. 


Chemical Concepts of Psychosis: Proceedings of 
the Symposium on Chemical Concepts of Psychosis 
held at the Second International Congress of Psy- 
chiatry in Zurich, Switzerland, September 1 to 7, 
1957. Edited by Max Rinkel, with Herman C. B. 
Denber. Cloth. $7.50. Pp. 485, with illustrations. 
McDowell, Obolensky, Inc., 219 E. 61st St., New 
George J. McLeod, Ltd., 73 Bathurst 
St., Toronto 2B, Canada, 1958. 


Handbook of Balanced Anesthesia: Practical 
Techniques in Dentistry, Obstetrics and Surgery. 
By Sylvan M. Shane, Attending Anesthesiologist, 
Lutheran Hospital of Maryland, Baltimore. Cloth. 
$7.85. Pp. 272, with 11 illustrations. Lowry & 
Volz, 5701 Newbury St., Baltimore 9; Ryerson 
Press, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 

958. 


Early Education of the Mentally Retarded: An 
Experimental Study. By Samuel A. Kirk. In co- 
operation with Merle B. Karnes, Ray Graham and 
William Sloan. Cloth. $6. Pp. 216. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, 1958. 


Dicti y of Pi 1 and Industrial Relations. 
By Esther R. Becker. Cloth. $10. Pp. 366. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 
16, 1958. 


(Continued on page 208) 
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bacterial 
urethritis 


The female urethra, surrounded 

by a tortuous network of periurethral 
glands, is highly susceptible to 
localized infection ...a frequent 


source of pelvic distress. !+? 


FURACIN® 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


urethral 
suppositories 


are antibacterial ... anesiuetic... 
gently dilating . .. provide rapid 


control of both pain and infection.*® 


Each Suppository contains Furacin 0.2% and 
diperodon*HCl 2%, in a water-dispersible base. 
Hermetically sealed in silver foil, box of 12. 

1. Wharton, L. R. in Campbell, M.: Urology, 
Philadelphia and London, W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1954, vol. 2, p. 1390 et seq. 

2. Barrett, M. E.: J. M. Ass. Alabama 

26:144, 1956. 3. Youngblood, V. H.: 

J. Urol., Balt.,70:926, 1953. 


URETHRA 


postmenopausal 
urethritis 


After the menopause, estrogen 
deficiency leads to atrophy of the 
urethral mucosa with increased sus- 
ceptibility to infection . . . a frequent 


source of pelvic distress. 


FURESTROL" 
suppositories 


are estrogenic as well as anti- 
bacterial, anesthetic, and gently 
dilating ... provide “progressive 
histologic normalization” as well 


as prompt symptomatic relief,® 


Each Suppository contains Furacin 0.2%, 
diperodon*HCl 2%, and diethylstilbestrol 
0.0077% (0.1 mg.), in a water-dispersible base) 
Hermetically sealed in orchid foil, box of 12. 
4. Youngblood, V. H.; Tomlin, E. M.; 
Williams, J. O. and Kimmelstiel, P.: Tr. South- 
east. Sect. Am. Urol. Ass. (to be published). 

5. Youngblood, V. H.; Tomlin, E. M.; and 
Davis, J. B.: J. Urol., Balt., 78:150, 1957. 


[ | NITROFURANS — a unique class of antimicrobials — products of Eaton research. 
On" ° EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Specially Designed for Medical sf. | 


-© 


OUTSIDE DIMENSIONS: 
36° high, wide, 21'2" deep 


Full Protection for your Bacteriologicals and Antibiotics 


PORTABLE 


The ease with which the Astral can be moved from office to office—its complete 
silence guaranteed—its easy-to-clean interior, rounded corners, finished with tough 
chip-resistant Vinyl enamel which resists alkalis, fruit acids, etc.—and, most im- | 
portant, the way it maintains the same even steady temperature month after month, 
year after year—all these features combine to make the Astral an ideal refrigerator 
for use in every doctor's office or laboratory, 


Best of all it is priced most economically. 


MORPHY-RICHARDS 


REFRIGERATION 


Astral | 


232 S. Van Brunt St., Englewood, N. J. 


(Books Received Continued) 


Obstetric and Gynecologic Milestones: Essays in 
Eponymy. By Harold Speert, M.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology, Co- 
lumbia University College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York. Cloth. $15. Pp. 700, with 
illustrations. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11; Brett-Macmillan, Ltd., 132 
Water St., S., Galt, Ontario, Canada, 1958. 


Problems of Addiction and Habituation. Edited 
by Paul H. Hoch, M.D., and Joseph Zubin, Ph.D. 
Proceedings of forty-seventh annual meeting of 
American Psychopathological Association, held in 
New York City, February 1957. Cloth. $6.50. Pp. 
250, with 12 illustrations. Grune & Stratton, Inc., 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 99 Great Russell 
St., London, W. C. 1, England, 1958. 


The Job of the Federal Executive. By Marver H. 
Bernstein, Cloth. $3.50. Pp. 241. Brookings In- 
stitution, 722 Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D. C., 
1958. 


Growth and Development of Children. By Ermest 
H. Watson, M.D., Professor, and George H. Low- 
rev, M.D., Associate Professor, Department of 
Pediatrics and Communicable Diseases, University 
of Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor. Third 
edition. Cloth. $7.75. Pp. 334, with 75 illustrations. 
Year Book Publishers, Inc., 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, 1958. 


Reversible Renal Insufficiency: Diagnosis and 
Treatment. By Donald H. Atlas, M.D., Ph.D., 
F.A.C.P., Associate Professor of Medicine, North- 
western University School of Medicine, Chicago, 
and Peter Gaberman, M.D. Cloth. $7. Pp. 233, 
with 19 illustrations. Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2, 1958. 


Schizophrenia: A Review of the Syndrome. Ed- 


RESIDENCY IN THORACIC SURGERY AVAiLABLE 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 
(Continued from page 206) 


THORACIC SURGERY—RESIDENCIES AVAILABLE 
for approved two year residency in thoracic surgery, 
U. 8. citizenship, graduation from approved medical 
school and a minimum of three years approved training 
in general surgery required. Write to: Chief, Thoracic 
Surgery, General Medical and Surgical Hospital+, 
Veterans Administration Center, Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
fornia. D 


POSITION AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL PRACTICE 
rotating residency available July 1, 1959, in 244 acute 
bed county general hospital approved by JCAH;: $500 
per month plus attractive five room furnished home; 
must be citizen of United States of America. Apply: 
Medical Director, Merced County General Hospital, 

Merced, California. D 


WANTED—GENERAL PRACTICE RESIDENTS; 150 
1 general hospital located in beautiful coastal com- 
munity of 65,000; year round recreational activities; 
salary $600 per month; to begin July 1, 1959; must be 
U. 8. citizen. Write to: Administrator, San Luis 
Obispo General Hospital, San Luis Obispo, California. 
D 


RESIDENCIES IN PEDIATRICS — APPROVED 250 
bed general hospital in San Francisco; two year ap- 
proval; large out-patient department and clinical serv- 
ice; stipend $325.00 per month first year plus main- 
tenance. Contact: Director of Medical Education, St. 
Luke’s Hospital*+, 1508 Valencia Street, San Fran 
cisco, California. D 


RESIDENT IN PSYCHIATRY 
year; approved three year 
four years experience in 


STIPEND $12,000 PER 
program; citizenship and 
general practice required. 

te: W. C. Brinegar, MD, Superintendent, Mental 
Health Institute*+, Cherokee, Lowa. D 


July 1, 1959; program approval pending but four year 
general surgery fully approved; applicants of approved 
schools only. Contact: Director of Medical Education, 
Huron Road Hospital, Cleveland 12, Ohio. D 


GENERAL SURGERY RESIDENCY--THREE YEARS 
approved voluntary teaching hospital affiliated univers- 
ity medical school; compensation $4,380 to $4,980; 
graduates of approved medical schools only. Write: 
Box 7283 D, % AMA. 


PEDIATRICS — UNEXPECTED VACANCY IN AP- 
Proved residency program open to graduates of ap- 
proved schools. Apply: Charles L. Leedham, MD, Di- 
rector of Education, Cleveland Clinic, 2020 Easi 93rd 
Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio. dD 


OB-GYN RESIDENCY—THREE YEARS APPROVED; 
voluntary teaching hospital affiliated university medical 
school; compensation $4,380 to $4,980; graduates of 


approved medical schools only. Write: Box 7282 D, 
% AMA. 
BOARD APPROVED RESIDENCIES IN GENERAL 


surgery and internal medicine; stipend $3,250 to $4,165. 
Write: J. Melvin Boykin, MD, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska. D 


FIRST YEAR PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENTS—ARKAN- 
sas State Hospital, Little Rock; three year program 
being established on former two year program; now 
actively associated with new University of Arkansas 
Medical Center, which includes new medical school 
buildings and new university hospital; all located on 
campus of State Hospital; emphasis on supervised, dy- 
namically-oriented ; clinical psychiatry during first year; 
with beginning of good grounding in neurology and 
psychosomatic medicine ; must have fluent use of English 
and preferably, be eligible for licensure in Arkansas; 
starting salary up to $647 per month, without mainte- 
nance; openings for several well qualified, highly com- 
petent individuals; beginning July 1, 1958 ; 
Hans B. Molholm, MD, Director of Research and Ed- 
uecation. Arkansas State Hospital, Little Rock, a. 
sas. 


PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCIES—AVAILABLE BEGIN- 
ning July 1, 1959 at the Philadelphia Psychiatric Hos- 
pital, Ferd Road and Monument Avenue, Philadelphia 
31, Pennsylvania; approved for AMA, AHA, ACS, for 
three years’ training in psychiatry, both clinical and 
didactic, as preparation for Boards; this is 150 bed 
hospital, includes an out-patient service, treats only 
acute psychotic and psychoneurotic patients, analytic- 
ally-oriented; exchange residency with general hospital 
for neurology and child psychiatry; individual psycho- 
therapeutic supervision beginning in the first year; all 
cases are controlled. For further details, write for bro- 
chure and application. Address communication to: 
Samuel Coen, MD, Medical Director. D 


GENERAL SURGICAL RESIDENCY AVAILABLE IN 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay area; four years fully 
approved program on a general surgical service in a 
712 bed general medical and surgical Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital+ with a full consultative staff 
from the University of California and Stanford Schools 
of Medicine; affiliated services as required are available 
in other hospitals of the area; applicants must be U. 8. 
or Canadian citizens who are graduates of approved 
medica] schools; salary range from $3,250 to $4,945 
annum depending on previous training. Apply to: Di- 
rector, Professional Services, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, 13th and Harrison Streets, Oakland 12, Cali- 
fornia. D 


APPROVED THREE YEAR RESIDENCIES IN PSY- 
chiatry—New GM&S hospital; well at teachin 
program; affiliated with Washington University Schoo 
of Medicine; all types of psychiatric experience repre- 
sented, including supervised dynamically oriented psy- 

h ti dici ehi 
lable 


ete. n_ psych 
cally; full time director of training is a member of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association; attractive career 


ited by Leopold Bellak, M.D. With collaboration 
of Paul K. Benedict, M.D. Logos publication in 


behavioral science. Leonard Small, Ph.D., science | 


editor. Cloth. $14.75. Pp. 1010. Logos Press, Box 
273, Cooper Station, New York 3, 1958. 


residency program available; citizenship required. Write 

r. rnard A. Cruvant, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, 915 North Grand Avenue, St. Louis 6, 
Missouri. 


(Continued on page 228) 
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ACHROMYCIN’ 


ACHROMYCIN Tetracycline ACHROMYCIN V Tetracycline with Citric Acid Lederle 


a most 
widely used 


useful... 
antibiotic 


ACHROMYCIN V: Capsules + Pediatric Drops + Syrup 


ACHROMYCIN: Capsules + Ear Solution 0.5% + Intramuscular « Intravenous + Nasa! Suspension with Hydrocortisone and Phenylephrine + Ointment 3% 
Ointment 3% with Hydrocortisone 2% + Ophthalmic Oil Suspension 1% + Ophthalmic Ointment 1% + Ophthalmic Ointment 1% with Hydrocortisone 1.5% 
Ophthalmic Powder (Sterilized) * Oral Suspension + Pediatric Drops + Soluble Tablets * SPERSOIDS® Dispersible Powder + Surgical Powder (Sterilized) 


Syrup * Tablets + Topical Spray 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES, a Division of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Pearl River, New York 
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Lowers blood pressure — maintains mental alertness 


calms the patient under stress 


Rautensin provides a smooth, gradual and sustained reduction of blood 
pressure without sudden rebounds or abrupt declines.' Rautensin’s tran- 
quilizing properties calm the tense and anxious hypertensive without 


impairing alertness, without producing excessive lethargy or drowsiness. 


Risk of Rauwolfia-induced depression is reduced since the alseroxylon 
fraction alone is used.? Even on long-term administration side actions 


usually are “... completely absent or so mild as to be inconsequential.’ 


Rautensin’ 


Each tablet contains 2 mg. of the purified alseroxylon 
complex of Rauwolfia serpentina 


1. Wright, W. T., Jr.; Pokorny, C., and Foster, T. L.: Kansas M. Soc. 57:410, 1956. 2. Gilchrist, 
A. R.: Brit. M. J. 2:1011 (Nov. 3), 1956. 3. Terman, L. A.: Illinois M. J. 3:67, 1957. 


SMITH-DORSEY @« a division of The Wander Company ¢ Lincoin, Nebraska 
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A workhorse 

“mycin” 
for 
common 
infections 


respiratory infections 


With well-tolerated CYcLAmycin, you will find it 
possible to control many common infections 
prompt, rapidly and to do so with relative freedom 
igh tevets from untoward reactions. CycLamyein is in- 
dicated in numerous bacterial invasions of 
the respiratory system —lobar pneumonia, 
bronchopneumonia, tracheitis, bronchitis, 
and other acute infections. It has been 
proved effective against a wide range of 
organisms, such as pneumococci, H. influ- 
enzae, streptococci, and many strains of 
staphylococci, including some resistant to 
eer other ‘‘mycins.’’ Supplied as Capsules, 125 
adverse reactions 

and 250 mg,., vials of 36; Oral Suspen- 
sion, 125 mg. per 5S-cc. teaspoonful, bottles 
of 2 fl. oz. 


consistently reliable 


and reproducible 
blood levels 


0 LAMYCIN’ 


Conforms to Code 
for Advertising 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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SUID LB 


by E. K. H. 


Joey Adams tells about the time way back in the 
30's when banks were busting out all over. 

An early Red agitator got up on his soap box and 
began a harangue on banks, bank presidents, et al. 
“Look at that,” he shouted pointing to a closed bank 
across the square. “Why they should take its presi- 
dent out and shoot him. Think of all the people 
robbed, their life savings gone, their futures ruined. 
I tell you, shooting’s too good for him; he should 
be drawn and quartered!” 

“Hey, just a minute, fella,” said a cop reasonably. 
“Did you have any money in the bank?” 

“Me?” screamed the agitator. “If I did, would 
I be taking things so lightly?” 


Joe E. Lewis announces with pardonable pride 
that he’s just signed a six-picture deal with MGM. 
“Only trouble is,” says Joe, “I can’t get them to 
sign it.” 

e 

“Yes,” said the man complacently to the small 
bedraggled group at the local tavern, “Martha, here, 
and I have had our ups and downs all right, but we 
manage to get along.” 

“Well!” snorted his wife, when the others had 
gone. “You've been holding out on me, haven't you? 
When did we ever have any ups?” 


Steve Rowland of Hollywood, while out driving, 
got jammed in between a large moving van and a 
truck. 

He wasn’t hurt but wants to know if anyone 
would be interested in buying a tall, very thin 
Thunderbird. 


Wally Boag, the funny master of ceremonies of 
the Golden Horseshoe Theater at fabulous Disney- 
land, tells about the mother rabbit who washed her 
hare and couldn't do a thing with it! 

e 


Columnist Nick Kenny reports a new discovery 
for children: A colored soap shaped like a lump of 
mud. 

Overheard: 

At Hialeah Race Track: 

“Gee, I hope I break even today. I sure need 
the money!” 


“School days,” says George Gobel, “are the hap- 
piest days of your life—provided, of course, your 
children are old enough to go.” 

* 


We've just heard about a Sunday School teacher 
who was reading the story of Lot to her young 
group. 

“Then Lot was told to take his wife and flee from 
the city,” she intoned. “That is when she was turned 
into a pillar of salt. Now then—any questions?” 

A little boy raised his hand. “What happened,” 
he asked eagerly, “to the flea?” 

e 


The Wall Street Journal’s annual parody, “Baw] 
St. Journal,” has a cartoon showing a man with a 
revolver standing at the reception desk of a large 
newspaper office. 

“What,” asks the receptionist, politely, “did you 
wish to shoot him in reference to?” 


“Try to think. Wasn't there anything unusual 
about my operation?” 
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unexcelled control-of common 
Gram-positive infections 


(triacetyloleandomycin). 


in the laboratory: 
patient: over 90% effective 


against resistant staph 


95% effective in published cases'* COMPARATIVE TESTS BY THREE METHODS 
(DISC, TUBE DILUTION, CYLINDER PLATE) 
ON 130 STAPHYLOCOCCI* 


No. of 
Conditions treated Patients aD improved) Failure 


ALL INFECTIONS 


Respiratory infections 

Pharyngitis and/or tonsillitis 

Pneumonia 

Infectious asthma 

Otitis media 

Other respiratory 
(bronchitis, bronchiolitis, 
bronchiectasis, pneumonitis, 
laryngotracheitis, strep throat) 


Skin and soft tissue infections 


Infected wounds, incisions and 
lacerations 


Abscesses 

Furunculosis 

Acne, pustular 

Pyoderma 

Other skin and soft tissue 
(infected burns, cellulitis, 
impetigo, ulcers, others) 


Genitourinary infections 
Acute pyelitis and cystitis 
Urethritis with gonorrhea or cystitis 
Pyelonephritis 
Salpingitis 
Peivic inflammation with endometriosis 


BB antiviotic a 
2-10 units 


antivictics antiviotico 
Miscellaneous 5-30 mcg. 2-15 mcg. 


(adenitis, enteritis, enterocolitis 

subacute bacterial endocarditis, fever, bs 
hematoma, staphylococcus carriers, 
osteomyelitis, tenosynovitis, septic ; H Percentage of organisms inhibited by the range 
arthritis, acute bursitis, periarthritis) > of concentrations listed for each antibiotic. 


8 


Other Tao advantages: 
Rapidly absorbed — stable in gastric acid,? TAO needs no retarding protective coating. 


Low in toxicity — freedom from side effects in 96% of patients treated; cessation of therapy is 
rarely required. 

Highly palatable — “practically tasteless"? active ingredient in a pleasant cherry-flavored medium. 

Dosage and Administration: Dosage varies according to the severity of the Infection. For adults, the 

average dose is 250 mg. q.i.d.; to 500 mg. q.i.d. in more severe infections. For children 8 months to 8 years, 

a daily dose of approximately 30 mg./Kg. body weight in divided doses has been found effective. Since 

Tao is therapeutically stable in gastric acid, it may be administered without regard to meals. 


Supplied: Tao Capsules—250 mg. and 125 mg., botties of 60. Tao for Oral Suspension—1.5 Gm., 125 mg. 
per teaspoonful (5 a when reconstituted; unusually palatable cherry flavor; 2 oz. bottie. 

References: 1. Koch, R., and Asay, -" ¢. J. Pediat., in press. 2. Leming, B. H., Jr., et al.: Paper prpeaetes at the Sym- 
posium on ‘Antibiotics, Washington, 0 . C., Oct. 15-17, 1958. 3. Meliman, ad ha Paper presented at the Symposium on 
Antibiotics, Washington, D C., Oct. 15-17, 1958. 4, Olansky , S., and McCor: ick, G. E., t.: Paper presented at the Sym- 
posium on ‘Antibiotics, Washington, D. Ss Oct. 15- 17, 1958.- %. Shubin, H,, et ral Antibiotics Annual 1957- 1958, New York, 
Medical Enc: 9. 6. Isenberg, H., and Karelitz, S.: Paper «ry at the on 
biotics, Was rey Wennersten, J. Antibiotic Med. 

8. Kapian, M. A., and Gold ‘ : Paper presented at the Symposium on ss Washi 

9. Truant, J. P.: Paper meena at the Symposium on Antibiotics, Washington, D. &., Oct. 


Tao dosage forms—fer specific clinical situations New York 17, N. Y. 

Tao Pediatric Drops: For children—flavorful, easy to administer. Supplied: When recons Division, Chas. Pftser & Ce.. tne, 
per cc. Special calibrated droppers—5 drops (approx. 25 mg. of oleandomycin) and 10 drops (approx, 60 me. Science for the World's Well-Being 
of oleandomycin). 10 cc. bottle. “Trademark 

intramuscular or Intravenous: For direct action—in clin'cal emergencies. Supplied: in 10 cc. vials. 
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Tetracycline with Citric Acid LEDERLE 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, a Division of AMERICAN CYANAMiD COMPANY, Pearl River, New York Getaria) 
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true euglycemic agent 
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The significant difference between Orinase and all other anti- 
diabetes agents is that there is virtually no danger of hypoglycemic 
reactions as a result of Orinase therapy, regardless of dosage. 

A logical explanation is that Orinase’s exclusive methyl group 
in the para position serves as a “‘governor”’ to prevent hypoglycemia 
by facilitating the rapid inactivation of the molecule in the body. 
There is no cumulative effect. 

The result is that Orinase lowers the blood sugar in responsive 
diabetics to normal levels, but almost never beyond that point. In 
other words, Orinase is a true euglycemic agent, in contradistinction 
to the others, which actually are hypoglycemic agents. 

This unique margin of safety is especially important in the 
patient requiring insulin, because Orinase, superimposed on his 
insulin dosage, constitutes no added danger of hypoglycemia. This 
makes it feasible for you to smooth out the ‘‘peaks and valleys” of 
erratic blood sugar levels...to “stabilize” a surprising percentage of 
labile diabetics. AE. UL 8. PAT. 


The Upjohn Company 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Upjohn 


IN DIURETIC THERAPY-— 


from years of experience...years of 


for initiation of therapy 


MERCUHYDRIN 


BRAND OF MERALLURIDE INJECTION 


Long recognized as a standard by which other diuretics 
are judged, MERCUHYDRIN is still a mainstay 

of any diuretic regimen initiated to control fluid-retention 
disorders. Years of experience have taken the guesswork 
out of MERCUHYDRIN: you know what to expect— 

you know maximum benefits are achieved rapidly, 

you know side effects are rare, and you know that you are 
administering a diuretic of choice—proved through the years, 
There are 39 mg. of mercury as the organic molecule 
meralluride and 48 mg. of theophylline 

in each cc. of MERCUHYDRIN injection. 

supplied: MERCUHYDRIN —1 cc. ampuls, 

boxes of 12, 25, and 100; 2 cc. ampuls, boxes of 12, 25, 

and 100; 10 cc. vials, boxes of 6, 25, and 100. 
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confidence and patient comfort 


for prolonged oral maintenance 
TABLET 


NEOHYDRIN 


BRAND OF CHLORMERODRIN 


For maintenance of the edema-free state, NEOHYDRIN, 
a clinically established oral organomercurial, 

avoids the ill effects of up-and-down maintenance, 
averts seesaw fluid accumulation and permits 

you to adjust dosage for the individual patient needs. 
There are 18.3 mg. of chlormerodrin, equivalent 

to 10 mg. of non-ionic mercury, in each tablet. 
supplied: NEOHYDRIN—bottles of 50 and 500 tablets. 


LAKESIDE 
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MAGNI- 
FOCUSER 


THE 3-D 
BINOCULAR 


“the f evidence” MAGNIFIER 


You’ll find the Magni-Focuser a great 
help in removing foreign bodies, making 
examinations and in scores of other ways 
—because it provides magnified, 3-D vi- 
sion. Its prismatic lenses of finest optical 
glass assure you needle-sharp accuracy, 
free from distortion and eye-strain. It 
eliminates glare and distraction. Allows } ' 
free use of both hands. Can be worn with } c 
|or without eye glasses. Weighs only 3 
oz. Three models—1% X,2% X,2% X at } 
| focal lengths of 14”, 10”, 8”, respective- | 
| ly. Price—$10.50. Order from your sup- 
ply house or direct. Send for brochure. 


EDROY PRODUCTS CO. 
125 East 46th Street New York, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL STATIONERY 
AND RECORD SUPPLIES 


* DAILY LOG RECORD BOOK 
* APPOINTMENT BOOKS 
* PRINTED STATIONERY 
* PATIENTS’ RECORDS 


* BILLING SUPPLIES 
* PAYMENT RECORDS 


When you really want 
action it pays to place 


a classified ad in The Don‘t miss it . . . the leading 


Accurate, clean-cut ltterpren Journal and have the 

on highes quality meteral Satistoc- 

og HE COLWE OMPANY A.M.A. Annual Meeting in Atlantic 


City, June 8-12, 1959 


“Doctor, 

| eat like 
a bird, 
and 

| still don't 


lose 


weight." 
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“But 624 is a big producer and I’ve always had a “Oh, we aren't expecting the baby for a couple of months yet. 
hankering to go on the stage!” I'm just getting in shape.” 


She’s wrong, of course. And you know it. She not only eats three meals daily, but she 
also “snacks” from morning to night. One ‘Spansule’ capsule, taken in the morning, 
will curb her appetite all day long, preventing both between-meal nibbling and over- 
eating at mealtimes. Furthermore, ‘Dexamyl’ provides a mood improvement that 
encourages patient cooperation and eases adjustment to the low-calorie diet. 


D E X A M Y yy —for most overweight patients 


Tablets - Elixir - Spansulet sustained release capsules 


When your overweight patient is listless and lethargic—DEXEDRINEt 


WG) SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES, PHILADELPHIA 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for a combination of ‘Dexedrine’ and amobarbital 
#T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for dextro-amphetamine sulfate, S.K.F. ¢7.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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18ble X is a correlation of the response to Diabinese with failure of 
response to tolbutamide. Patients who were diagnosed as showing primary 
or secondary ... failure of tolbutamide treatment of their diabetes were 
given Disbinese. Patients with these diagnoses were studied particularly 
thoroughly by Dr. Garfield Duncan and his group (Code 29), and by 

Dr. Samuel Sugar (Code 97), with Diabinese, 62% of those patients having 
a primary therapeutic failure of response to tolbutamide showed an ex- 
cellent or fair response to Diabinese. Of those patients diagnosed as 
secondary tolbutamide therapeutic failures. 86% showed an excellent or 
fair response when treated with Diebinese. 1 


DIABINESE REDUCES PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY FAILURES 


REPORT ON DIABINESE 


Your personal bound copy is available 
from your Pfizer representative. 


Science for the world’s well-being. ft zer) 


PFIZER LABORATORIES Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 


1, Summary of Diabinese Siudy Program 
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An advance in potency of therapeutic activity 


An advance in duration of therapeutic activity 


An advance in effectiveness over a wider range of patients 


Diabinese exerts a hypoglycemic effect within one hour, which becomes 
maximal] within three to six hours. It exhibits twice the potency of 
tolbutamide on acute administration and up to six times its potency on 
chronic administration. Most patients can be started on only'0.25 to 0.5 Gm, 
daily given as a single dose with breakfast. 


Diabinese has a longer biologic half-life than tolbutamide. Excreted slowly, 
80 to 90 per cent of one administration is eliminated in 96 hours. A single 
dose provides a therapeutic effect lasting 24 hours or longer. Since it 
remains in the blood as the active hypoglycemic material and is only 
gradually removed, Diabinese affords longer-lasting clinical benefit, with 
relatively constant blood levels, on low, once-a-day dosage. 


The enhanced potency and duration of effectiveness of Diabinese is reflected 
in its notable record of clinical success in properly selected patients. 
Ninety-four per cent of excellent responses to Diabinese are in the most 
common group —the “maturity-onset” diabetics. Diabinese proved effective 
in 86.4 per cent of 1,675 patients over 40 years of age. Good results have 
even been obtained in some “brittle” diabetics, as well as in many 

patients exhibiting primary or secondary failure with tolbutamide. 


DIABINESE 


brand of chlorpropamide once ye a = day d Osage 


posace: IMPORTANT-— Patients should not be given starting doses 
in excess of 0.5 Gm. daily. An initial dosage of 250 mg. daily is 
recommended for geriatric diabetics. For ful] details see Section 8 

of Report on Diabinese. 


SUPPLIED: 250 mg. tablets, scored; bottles of 60 and 250, 
100 mg. tablets, scored, bottles of 100. 


a MAJOR ADVANCE in the ORAL treatment of DIABETES 
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7] 1 jar of Strained or Junior Heinz’ High Meat Dinner 


7 2/3 can of any Heinz Baby Juice 


and 24-32 ounces of milk—the quantity usually 
7 consumed at the age of 4 to 12 months. 


Heinz “keystone” menu for babies 
is loaded with nutrition 


he menu above contains the recommended* dietary allowances 
for protein, minerals, vitamins and fats for a 4-12 month infant. 


e Of course, we do not advocate serving baby the same diet day after 
day. This “basic” keystone menu merely demonstrates how the in- 
clusion of these varieties helps insure against undernutrition. The 
mother is then allowed a wide choice of other delicious varieties to 
complete the caloric requirement. 


e You can suggest Heinz Baby Foods with confidence. There are 
over 100 kinds—unsurpassed in color, texture, flavor. 


*Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council 


Baby Foods 


Their Preparation Is Our Most Important Trust 
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The hyper-anxious hypertensive Ser 4 Sil 
needs greater central control ) 

(reserpine CIBA) 

Hypertensive patients whose emotional disturbances cannot be controlled by agents 

which have no autonomic action need Serpasil: it acts on the central autonomic 

mechanisms which control reactions to stress. Thus, Serpasil not only lowers blood pres- 


sure, but eases the anxiety and agitation that contribute to your patient's hypertension. 


posace: In the average patient not receiving other antihypertensive agents, the average initial dosage ; 
is two 0,25-mg. tablets daily, with a range of 0.1 to 1 mg. Later the Serpasil dosage should be reduced .. | B A 
to 0.25 mg. or less daily for maintenance. supPLiep: Tablets, 0.1 mg., 0.25 mg., 1 mg., 2 mg. and 4 mg. aN Meet 
2/2038 Me 
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have you seen a patient with 


then you should know... 


It has been reported'’ that patients with the 


Vogt-Koyanagi syndrome benefit from METICORTEN 
Extensive literature indicates that practically every 
corticosteroid-responsive disorder may be expected to 


benefit from this established steroid. 


METICORTEN® (prednisone) is available as 1, 2.5 and 5 mg. white tablets. 


*Vogt-Koyanagi syndrome—Bilateral uveitis with alopecia, 
poliosis, dysacusia, vitiligo and retinal detachment. 
In addition to its proved value in steroid-responsive eye 
disorders, METICORTEN is unsurpassed in relief of asthma, 
rheumatoid arthritis and severe hay fever. 


1, Bronstein, M.: A.M.A. Arch. Ophth. 57:503, 1957. 
2. Soss, T. L.: California Med. 87:266, 1957. 
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UNSURPASSED RESULTS* IN 


OTITIS EXTERNA 


AND CHRONIC OTITIS MEDIA WITH 


OTOBIOTIC 


ANTIBIOTIC/ ANTIFUNGAL EAR DROPS 


3.5 mg. neomycin (from sulfate) and 50 mg. sodium propionate per cc. — in 15 cc. dropper bottles. 
*Lawson, G. W.: Diffuse Otitis Externa and Its Effective Treatment, Postgrad. Med. 22:501, (Nov.) 1957. 


AN OTIC SPECIALTY OF WHITE LABORATORIES, INC., KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY > 


(Continued from page 208) ROTATING INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE JULY f, 
1959—St. Joseph’s Hospitals*+ and Dispensary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsyivania; 200 bed general hospital; compe- 
PHYSICAL MEDICINE RESIDENCY—AVAILABLE IN tent staff men in all specialties; one year of approved 
the San Franciseo-Oakland Bay area; 3 year residency internship training and educational program; opportu- 
leading to American Board certification in a 712 bed nities for rewarding staff positions; full maintenance and 
general medical and surgical Veterans Administration monthly stipend of $400; new modern apartment build- 
hospital; excellent opportunities for clinical investiga- ing to accommodate married and single interns; only 
tions under the supervision of a certified Board spe- applicants of approved medical schools will be consid- 
cialist; applicants must be U. 8S. or Canadian citizens ered. Send applications to: Dr. J. E. Weber, Chairman, 
who are graduates of approved class A medical schools; intern Committee, St. Joseph’s Hospital, 2117 Carson 
Salary range: $3250 to $4945 for regular residents and Street, Pittsburgh 3, Pennsylvania. D 
$6500 to $9800 per annum for career residents depend- 
ing on previous training. Apply to: Director of Profes- | CAREER RESIDENCY—IN PATHOLOGY AVAILABLE 
sional Services, Veterans Administration Hospital, 13th immediately in large general medical and surgical hos- 
and Harrison, Oakland 12, California. D pital; very active autopsy and surgical pathology serv- 
ices, as well as comprehensive and didactic program in 
RESIDENCIES AVAILABLE; MODERNLY EQUIPPED clinical pathology; 5 full time and 5 consulting attend- 
516 bed GM&S fully approved Veterans Administration ing pathologists; 4 year Board approval; salary $6,505 
Hospital +; affiliated with Northwestern University Med- poe 
ce; & 5S must be graduates of approved medica. 
school and U. 8. citizen. For further information, 
write: Chief, Laboratory Service, Veterans Adminis- 

nomenon diagnostic and therapeutic radiology, neu- tration Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 
llable January 1, 1959, July 1, 

1959; mast be citizens and d 7 — 

BSTETRICAL - GYNECOLOGICAL RESIDENCIES; 
schools; stipend $3,250 to $5,545. For nan He. write: = year Board approved program; 316 bed pee 
Director, Professional Services, Veterans Administra- hospital; $225 monthly and full maintenance. Apply: 


tion Research Hospital, 333 E. Huron Street, —— Administrator, St. John’s Hospital, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
D 


11, Hlinois. 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


RESIDENCY — INTERNAL MEDICINE; 1,300 BED 
general hospital+; 3 year; teaching unit; Baylor Uni- 
versity College Medicine; female; private, outpatient 
medicine; includes all sub-specialties under supervision 
of Board Certified specialists; stipend $3,250 to $4,165; 
radioisotopes, pulmonary function, research; etc. ; must 
be United States citizens or graduates or U. 8. or Ca- 
nadian Medical Schools. H. D. Bennett, MD, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Houston, Texas. D 


RESIDENCIES—OPENINGS NOW AND 
uly |, 1959; active; program in 
oat and clinical pat thology; approved 
fer 4 yea 0 bed general hospital*+; salary $300 to 
per including tull applicant 

must be U. S. citizen; have or be eligible for California 
descriptive brochure available on 

ite: Personnel Director, Sacramento County Hospi- 

, Sacramento 17, California. D 


RESIDENCY IN PSYCHIATRY; THIRD YEAR RESI- 
dency available in newly opened psychiatric unit in 
Private general hospital+; inpatient, outpatient and 
child psychiatry facilities available; excellent oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with psychiatrists in a 
Francisco; salary $450 per month. Write: Mr. 
DeLear, Assistant Administrator, Saint Francis “4 
morial Hospital, 900 Hyde Street, San Francisco 9, 
California, D 


A VACANCY IN THE FIRST YEAR OF A TWO YEAR 
residency program in internal medicine; approved by 
AMA for two years; 442 adult bed general hospital* + ; 
four charity Bagg including a medical and a cardiac; 
stipend $225 per month for first year, and $235 per 
month for second year; applicants must be graduates of 
approved medical schools. Write to: Administrator, 
Saint Luke's Hospital, 601 East 19th Avenue, Denver 3 
Colorado. b 


PHYSICIANS WANTED—FOR OPENINGS 
in Los Angeles County General Hospital; positions to 

be filled now and in next few months in neuromedicine, 
physical medicine, pediatrics, anesthesiology, and radi- 
ology; training programs meet requirements of each 
specialty board. Write: Dr. William Evans, Associate 
Medical Director, Los Angeles County Hospital, 1200 
N. State Street, Los Angeles 33, California. D 


GENERAL SURGERY RESIDENCY — FULLY AP- 
roved four year program affiliated with Louisiana State 
University and Tulane University Medical Schools; sal- 
ary begins at $3,250 grading up to $4,945; applications 
are now being received for July 1, 1959; must be citizen 
of United States. Write: Chief of Surgical Service, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, 1601 Perdido Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. D 


PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCIES — HOSPITAL WITH 
large medical staff offers fully accredited three year 
training program beginning July 1, 1959 for men and 
women desiring certification in psychiatry; includes 
post-graduate course, guest lectures, training in modern 
therapeutic procedures and supervised work in mental 
hygiene clinics; liberal ay includes family mainte- 
nance. Box 7260 D, % AMA. 


TWO YEAR APPROVED PEDIATRIC RESIDENCY— 
Northern California; organized teaching program with 
eight full time Board pediatricians; appointments 
available immediately and throughout year; California 
licensure eligibility required; salary $315 to 90. Con- 
tact: Alexander . MD, Chief, Pediatrics Depart- 
ment. Kaiser Foundation Hospital+, Oakland 11, 
California. D 


RESIPENCIES—INTERNAL MEDICINE; ACTIVE 300 
bed general hospital; approved 3 year residency pro- 
gram; full time Board specialists teaching; salaries 
1ange from $315 to $415, depending upon year of train- 
ing and family status; eligible California licensure. 
Write: Director of Education, Kaiser Foundation Hos- 
pital+, 280 W. MacArthur Blvd., Oakland 11, as 
fornia. 


APPROVED IN MEDICINE, 


ry, 

1959; 084 bed county Hospital near New York. City: 
| opportunity; only applicants 

who —y somgheted one year approved internships will 

be considered ; stipend $200 gg complete main- 

tenance. Apply: Superintendent, Bergen Pines seeee | 

Hospital, Paramus, New Jersey. 


RESIDENTS—-GENERAL ONE YEAR ROTATING RES- 
idency starting July 1, 1959 in accredited 174 bed gen 
eral hospital; attractive mountain, seaside, resort city; 
United States citizenship; one year internship and eli- 
gibility for California license required; salary $560 per 
month. Apply: Director, County Hospital, Santa Cruz, 
California. D 


SURGICAL RESIDENCIES — 18ST AND 2ND YEAR 
available in approved 3 year program; adequate num 
ber service patients for operative experience; teaching 
program weil organized; fundamentals and objectives 
available on request; beginning salary $315 and $367.50 
respectively. Write: Director, City Memorial Hospital, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, b 


RESIDENCIES*+ — MODERN 236 BED HOSPITAL, 
charity service and clinics; general practice 1 to 3 
years; pathology 3 years; internal medicine; approved 
rotating internships; full time director medical educa- 
tion; stipend $250 first year. $75 housing allowance. 
Write: Intern-Resident Committee, Cabell Huntington 

Hospital, Huntington, West Virginia. D 


INTERNSHIPS — ROTATING; AVAILABLE JULY 1, 
1959; 216 bed modern general hospital*; AMA ap- 
proved; stipend $250 per month plus full maintenance; 
additional $50 per month living out allowance for mar- 
ried interns; broad experience available in all services. 
Apply: Chairman, Intern Committee, McKinley Hospi- 
tal, Trenton, New Jersey. D 


GENERAL RESIDENT PHYSICIAN FOR 100 BED 
short term general hospital; immediate opening; good 
salary; physician with knowledge of English. Apply: 
Administrator, Beebe Hospital, Lewes, Delaware. 


(Continued on page 230) 
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Milprem:' 


200 Miltown® imeprobamate) 


+0.4 mg. conjugated estrogens 
(equine) 


Milprem’ 


400 Miltown® (meprobamate) 


+ 0.4 mg. conjugated estrogens 
(equine) 


Miltown acts immediately to 
= relieve emotional symptoms 
« relax skeletal muscle; relieve 
tension headache and low back pain 


Conjugated estrogens (equine) 
* help restore endocrine balance 
* relieve vasomotor and metabolic 
disturbances 


SUPPLIED: Bottles of 60 tablets. 


DOSAGE: | tablet t.i.d. in 21-day courses with one week rest periods. 
Should be adjusted to individual requirements. 


Literature and sample $ on request 


WALLACE ‘AS LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N. J. 


CoP 6209-128 
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MES 
CLINIQUICK 


CLINICAL GRIEFS FOR MODERN PRACTICE 


HOW PREVALENT 
ARE MULTIPLE 
GALLBLADDER 
ANOMALIES? 


One hundred and twenty-two cases 
of vesica fellea divisa (bilobed gall- 
bladder) and vesica fellea duplex 
(double gallbladder with 2 cystic 
ducts) are reported in the literature. 
A unique case of vesica fellea tri- 
plex has recently been described. 


Source: Skilboe, B.: Am. J. Clin. Path. 
30:252, 1958. 


in medical 
management 

and postoperative 
care of biliary 
disorders... 


“effective” hydrocholeresis ... 


DECHOLIN 


(dehydrocholic acid, AMEs) 


“,..dehydrocholic acid...does. con- 
siderably increase the volume out- 
put of a bile of relatively high water 
content and low viscosity. This drug 
is therefore a good ‘flusher,’ and is 
effectively used in treating both the 
chronic unoperated patient and the 
patient who has a T-tube drainage 
of an infected common bile duct.”! 


free-flowing bile 
plus reliable spasmolysis 


DECHOLIN.... 
BELLADONNA 


“,.. DECHOLIN/ Belladonna in a dos- 
age of one tablet t.i.d. for a period 
of two to three months may prove 
helpful in relieving postoperative 
symptoms, aiding the digestion, and 
facilitating elimination.”* 


(1) Beckman, H.: Drugs: 
Their Nature, Action and Use, AM ES 
W. B. Saunders ‘Company, 
1958, p. 425 COMPANY, INC 
Biliary Tract Diseases, 

Times 85:1081, 1957. 


(Continued from page 228) 


PATHOLOGY RESIDENCIES—AVAILABLE JUNE 1, 
1959; 4 year approval pathologic anatomy, clinical pa- 
thology; 400 bed hospital expanding to 800 beds by late 
spring; approv-d medical technology training school; 
200 necropsies; 8,000 surgicals, 150,000 clinico-patho- 
logic examinations; medical photography; educational 
program; staff of two Board certified pathologist and one 
assistant pathologist; bacteriologist ; 4- 6 residents ; = 
pend $2,400 plus full i family. 
Apply: Leo Lowbeer, MD, FCAP, Hillerest. Medical 
Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma. D 


ATHOLOGY RESIDENCY—1-4 YEARS FOR 6 RESI- 
dents; fully approved for PA and CP; four Certified 
pathologists; 1957 surgicals, 8,879; autopsies, 330; total 
examinations 670,885; Indiana University teaching con- 
ferences and appointments available; stipend first 
year $3,336 with opportunity for extra income and an- 
nual increases; housing on premises ——* Indiana 
licensure is necessary. Apply to: Dr. Lester H. Hoyt, 
Director of Laboratories, Methodist Hospital, Indian- 
apolis 7, Indiana, D 


WANTED—RESIDENT PHYSICIAN FOR 40 BED HOS- 
pital and clinic; starting salary $6,000 with complete 
maintenance; Texas license required; excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement; location: West Texas. 
7078 D, % AMA. 


NEUROLOGY RESIDENCIES AND FELLOWSHIPS— 
3 year Board approval*+; Jackson Memorial Hospital, 
the primary teaching affiliate of the University of Miami 

»| of Medicine, 900 bed general hospital with ac- 
tive neurological teaching service; basic science train- 
ing; active neuroradiology and neuro-ophthalmology; 
EEG and neuropathology training; stipend 
$2,500, sonnet yeat $3,000, third year $3,500 

maintena Wr Dr. Peritz Scheinberg, Jackson 
Memorial. ‘Hospital. Miami, Florida. D 


HOUSE PHYSICIANS AND INTERNS—WANTED FOR 
312 bed fully accredited JCAH genera! hospital; ap- 
proved for four internships; 12,000 admissions per year, 


excellent clinical material and teaching program; in- | 


terns $350, house physicians, Pennsylvania license 
$750; openings for interns January 1 and July 1, 1959; 
full maintenance; family housing available; suburb of 


Pittsburgh. Apply: Assistant Administrator, Westmore- 
D 


land Hospital, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 


PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCY VACANCIES — AP- 
proved three year residency in conjunction with North- 
western University Medical School; extensive training 
programs in clinical psychology, vocational counseling, 
social service, and related fields; salary range residents 
$3,250 to $4,165: career residents $6,505 to $9,890; 
hourly commuting distance from Chicago; citizenship 
required. Write: Manager, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Downey, North Chicago, Illinois. D 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


apegevee RESIDENCIES OFFERED IN MEDICINE 
eke rology, ophthaimology, otolaryngology and 

f h ‘Startins July ist, 1959; 500 bed municipal 

hosp ital 14, admissions: 120,000 clinic 

3 ergency visits yeartl adequate salaries. 

Apply: Administrator Kansas bity General Hospital, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


ANESTHESIOLOGY RESIDENCY — APPROVED FOR 
two years; opening for first and second year now avail- 
able; 350 bed active surgical hospital; salary $150 and 
up depending on amount of previous residency training. 
Apply: Director, Mount Zion Hospital and Medical 
Center* +, 00 Divisadero Street, San Francisco, 
California. D 


SURGICAL Sounty HOSPITAL; 
near New Y July |, 1959; excellent 
educational service ; = d $200 monthi 
maintenance; ap 
medical schools one year, 
Apply: Superintendent, Bergen P 
Paramus, New Jersey. 


PEDIATRIC RESIDENCY — SAN FRANCISCO; TWO 
year approval; full time staff Board Certified pediatri- 
cians in teaching program ; active service with rooming- 

experience; appointments available immediately; 
California license required. Contact: Chief, Pediatrics 
Kaiser Foundation Hospital*+, San 
cisco 


California. 


CHIEF RESIDENT PHYSICIAN IN INTERNAL MEDI- 
cine—Approved service; available July |, 1959; to su- 
Revo house staff of 35 physicians; 684 bed county 
pital; unusual for clinical experience 
alary $300 plu te maintenance and 
Apply: Superintendent. Bergen Pines 
Hospital, Paramus, New Jerse 


APPROVED ROTATING INTERNSHIPS—4; 312 BED 
fully accredited hospital; 12.000 admissions per year; 
good clinical material ; ——- programs; openings for 
January 1 and July 1, 1959; $350 per month plus full 
maintenance ; family housing available; suburb of Pitts- 
burgh. Apply: Assistant Administrator, Westmoreland 
Hospital, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. D 


FOUR GENERAL PRACTICE RESIDENCIES—AVAIL- 
able July 1, 1959; AMA approved near medical center; 
oniy graduates of approved medical schools or ECFMG 
Certified will be considered; starting salary $350; com- 
plete maintenance; apartments available for married 
residency. Administrator, MacNeal Memorial Hospi- 
tal*+, Berwvn, Illinois. D 


PATHOLOGY RESIDENCIES — JULY 1, 1959; 365 
is; two year PA approved; two certified pathologists ; 

Ist year $3,600 and maintenance; second, third or fourth 
year man $4,200 and maleate, surgicals, 6,900; 
autopsies, 215; total exams, 129,000. Apply to: Dr. 
David G. Mason, Providence Hospital, Seattle 22, 

Washington. D 


ANESTHESIOLOGY RESIDENCIES — APPLICATIONS 
for first year appointments for July, 1959 now being 
accepted; graduates of U. S. medical schools only need 
apply. For information, write: Dr. J. Gerard Converse, 
Department of Anesthesiology, University of Miami 
School of Medicine at Jackson Memorial Hospital* +, 
Miami 36, Florida. D 


INQUIRIES ARE INVITED CONCERNING SURGICAL 
| residencies; 400 bed private hospital; AMA and Board 
approved for four years of surgical training; salary 
2,340 per year plus full maintenance for first year 
residents. Apply: Registrar, Medical Education, The 
— Hospital and Medical Center, Cincinnati *: 


RESIDENCY—ONE OPENING FOR A ONE YEAR UN- 
approved residency in medicine and one in surgery 
beginning July 1, 1959; bed capacity 215; monthly 
$ $250 with full maintenance. Please contact: 

. D. Chieffo, Chairman, Interne Committee, St. 
Francis Hospital Jersey City 2, New Jersey. D 


RESIDENCIES — INTERNAL MEDICINE; 1ST AND 
2nd year at $150 and $185 per month respectively, plus 
maintenance; transportation allowance from the west 

st; to graduates of approved medical 

. Address: Medical sn gl Queen’s Hos- 

pital*+, Box 861, Honolulu, Hawaii D 
RESIDENCY — APPROVED FOR 2 
July 1, 1959; California license required ; 

$250 per month plus maintenance; 2nd 

year; $300 per month plus maintenance. Apply to: J 

D. Kirshbaum, MD, Pathologist, San Bernardino 

County Hospital, San Bernardino, California. D 


| PATHOLOGY 
years; begin 
salary Ist year; 


1ST, 
available; 


3RD, 4TH YEAR RESIDENCIES IN PATHOLOGY 
419 beds; large teaching program; necropsy 
rate 75%; not an easy residency, but good training for 
one who wants to work. Address: Paul Weld, MD, 
Director of Medical Education, Rochester General Hos- 
pital*+, Rochester 21, New York. D 


WANTED — RESIDENTS IN 
year approved residencies 
Medical Hospital; 
peutic procedures; $5,280 to $6,600, 


PSYCHIATRY; THREE 
available; large Eastern 
excellent teaching program thera- 
Box 7252 D, % 


| RESIDENTS IN PATHOLOGY—APPLICATIONS FOR 
| residency in pathology at the Kings County Hospital 
Center, Brooklyn 3, New York for the term commenc- 
ing July 1, 1959 are requested. Please write to: Dr. 
Gordon R. Hennigar for details. D 


INTERNSHIP—ROTATING; NEW 200 BED VOLUN- 
tary hospital; accredited; maintenance $2,400 year; 
ualified foreign granduates accepted. Administrator, 

oth Memorial Hospital, Flushing 55, New York, 
New Y 


PATHOLOGY—FOUR YEAR eyes APPROVED RES- 
available July 1959. Apply to: Executive 

Jewish Hospital of , .-4 555 Prospect 
Brooklyn, New York. D 


(Continued on page 240) 
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Administered immediately after sur- 
gery, parenteral Ritalin quickly 
arouses your anesthetized patient — 
decreasing barbiturate after-effects 
and postoperative complications and 


AFTER BARBITURATE ANESTHESIA dee minimizing the need for extended re- 


covery-room cafe. 


parenteral Ritalin® Ritalin has further been shown to 


be “effective in initiating respiration 


“..SHORTENED RECOVERY TIME TO AN sone 


to central respiratory depression dur- 


APP RECIABLE AND STATISTICALLY ing anesthesia and in counteracting 


respiratory depression in the new- 


SIGNIFICANT DEGREE.”* born. 


SUPPLIED: Parenteral Solution: 
Multiple-dose Vials, 10 mi., each vial 
containing 100 mg. Ritalin hydrochloride 
and 100 mg. lactose in lyophilized form. 
Ritalin Parenteral Solution may be ob- 
tained from your local pharmacist. 
A 1. Gale, A. S.: Anesthesiology 19:521 
SUMMIT, .N. J. (July-Aug.) 1958. 
RITALIN® hydrochioride (methyipheni- 
date hydrochloride CIBA) 
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RUSSEK: Pern is one of 

“ _.. the most effective 

drugs currently avail- 

able for prolonged pro- 

phylactic treatment of 

angina pectoris.’ Pre- _ 
vents some 80% of an- 
ginal attacks. 


PEIN 


(pentaerythritol tetranitrate) 


RUSSEK: “atarax (is a drug 
of choice as a tranquilizer for 
the anxious cardiac)... 

cause there is [minimal in- 
cidence] of side effects with 
this drug, and also because 
in cardiacs who are troubled 
with ectopic beats, ATARAX 
has a quinidine-like action.””? 


(brand of hydroxyzine) 


CARTRAX 


(PETN + ATARAX) 


Dosage: Begin with 1 to 2 yellow cartrax “10” tab- 
lets (10 mg. PETN plus 10 mg. ATARAX) 3 to 4 times 
daily. When indicated, this may be increased by 
switching to pink CarRTRAX “20” tablets (20 mg. PETN 
plus 10 mg. ATARAX). 

For convenience, write “CARTRAX 10” or “CARTRAX 20.” 


Supplied: In bottles of 100. 

References: 1. Russek, H. I.: Postgrad. Med. 19:562 (June) 
1956. 2. Russek, H. I.: Presented at the Symposium on the 
Management of "Cardiovascular Problems of the Aged, 
County Medical Association, Miami Beach, April 12, 1958. 


New York 17, N.Y. 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Science for the World's Well-Being 
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SPECIALTY JOURNALS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


each journal offers 

the latest medical findings by 
outstanding authorities in 

its special field . . . 

of value not only 

to the specialist but 

to the general practitioner as well 


to order your subscription to one of the A.M.A.’s 
specialty journals use the form below 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

535 North Dearborn ¢ Chicago 10 

Please enter my subscription to the specialty journal checked at 
right. Start my subscription with the next issue. 

Remittance for (] one year [] two years is enclosed. 


(J A.M.A. Arch. Industrial Health. 10.00 
(C0 AM.A. Arch. Internal Medicine 10.00 
C0 AMA, Jrl. Diseases of Children 12.00 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


cry _.. 
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USA. & Outside 
Possessions Canada U.S.A. & 
APO's Possessions 
; (0 Arch. Neurology and 
Psychiatry ..............-$14.00 $14.50 $15.50 
(C0 A.M.A, Arch. Dermatology.... 12.00 12.50 13.50 
10.50 11.50 
10.50 11.50 
12.50 13.50 
: _— CAMA. Arch. Surgery ....... 1400 1450 15.50 
(C0 AMA. Arch. Ophthalmology.. 12.00 12.50 13.50 


J.A.M.A., Jan. 17, 1959 


IN EMPHYSEMA, CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS and other pul- 


monary disorders, Choledy} effec- 
tively relieves bronchospasm and 
increases vital capacity. After two 
weeks on Choledyl, patients usu- 
ally display a marked reduction 
in wheezing and coughing . . . 
breathing becomes easier. Well- 
tolerated, highly soluble Choledyl 
provides long-term protection in 
patients of all ages. 


CHOLEDYL 


(brand of oxtriphyliine) 


betiers 
breathing... 
forestalls 


crisis 


MORRIS PLAING. N. J. 


<— 


“After exhaustive consultation, Dr. Parker, Dr. Bruno, Dr. 
Redman, Dr. Feller and I will give you just three minutes 
to get out of that bed!” 


“Ya know, doc, I never could figure out where I lost 
those vitamin pills you gave me.” 
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BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. s. A) Inc. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND 
1760 ROLLINS ROAD 
BURLINGAME, CALIF. 

OXFORD 7-8630 


CABLES AND RADIOGRAMS 
TABLOID, TUCKAHOE, N.Y, 
TELEPHONE 
SPENCER 9-6000 


1 SCARSDALE ROAD 
TUCKAHOE, N. Y. 


For Consistent Relief of Paincecee 


Dear Doctor: 


Pain is the most prevalent symptom encountered in 
medical practice, and its relief is a most satisfying 
achievement from the patient's standpoint. 


For many years now, thousands upon thousands of 
physicians have found that they could place reliance on 
effective and well—tolerated 'Empirin' Compound with Codeine 
Phesphate to consistently provide good analgesia for their 
patients. Because its use provides pain control while 
virtually avoiding the hazard of addiction, it is one of the 
most widely prescribed analgesics. Many millions of tablets 
are used each year, without withdrawal symptoms in patients 
who no longer need an analgesic. 


I would also like you to know that the special 
granulation and compression methods we employ in the 
manufacture of 'Empirin' Compound* with Codeine Phosphate 
gr. 1/8, gr. 1/4, gr. 1/2 and gr. 1 ensure that, on 
ingestion, the tablet disintegrates very, very rapidly, 
thus facilitating prompt absorption and action. 

If you are not yet one of the many physicians who 
use ‘'Empirin' Compound with Codeine with satisfaction in 
your practice, I hope you will consider trying it soon. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. N. Creasy 
President 


P.S. Please let me know if you would like a bottle of 
plain ‘Empirin' Compound for your family use. 


*acetophenetidin Gr. 21/2, AspirinGr. 31/2, Caffeine Gr. 1/2. 


Associated Houses: Auckland Bombay Buenos Aires Dublin Johannesburg Karachi London Montreal Nairobi Rio de Janeiro Rome Sydney 
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DUAL- 
SPEED 
CAR DIOGRAPHY 


for more accurate 
diagnosis 


The importance of dual-speed cardiog- 
raphy is emphasized in this statement 
from a report* of the Committee on 
Electrocardiography of the American 
Heart Association: “It has become in- 
creasingly clear that the more or less 
standard speed of 25 mm. per second 
incorporated in most instruments 
makes it difficult on occasion to resolve 
certain diagnostic details of rapid elec- 
trocardiographic deflections.” It points 
out that “a speed of 50 mm. per second 
appears to be particularly useful.” 

Weight of the unit is just 22% lbs., 
yet the EK-III uses standard-sized 
*Circulation, Vol. X, No. 4 


ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH. 


record paper. The top-loading paper 
drive eliminates tedious threading. 
Newly designed galvanometer and rigid 
single-tube stylus insure maximum 
record clarity and accuracy. 

Investigate the advantages of dual- 
speed cardiography yourself! Your 
Burdick dealer will be happy to dem- 
onstrate the EK-III at your conven- 
ience. No obligation, of course! 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION 


MILTON, WISCONSIN 
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ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
DRUGS EVER USED" 


before the 4 
“morning spin” 
sets in 


brand of meclizine hydrochloride 


to prevent Vertigo, Nausea, vomiting 
asim pregnancy 


BONAMINE gives complete and long- 
acting protection against morning 
sickness — often for 24 hours, with a 
rare incidence of untoward effects.? 
Percentage of patients obtaining ex- 
cellent results is high and there are 
few therapeutic failures —‘‘at least 
90 per cent of the patients improve 
under the medication.’’? 


Also indicated for vertigo, nausea, 
vomiting in: cerebral arteriosclerosis 
« other geriatric indications + pedi- 
atric infections = postoperative pa- 
tients + opiate or other drug therapy 
« radiation therapy, Meniére’s syn- 
drome, fenestration procedures, 
labyrinthitis » motion sickness 


BONAMINE Tablets, scored, tasteless, 25 mg. Boxes 
of 8, bottles of 100 and 500. 


BONAMINE Chewing Tablets, pleasantly mint fla- 
vored, 25 mg. Packages of 8. 


1. McKenna, C. J.: Am. Pract. & Digest Treat. 6:417, 
1955. 2. Moyer, J. H.: M. Clin. North America, March, 
1957, p. 405. 
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PFIZER LABORATORIES 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
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...a new dosage form 
with special | 
usefulness in preventing 

lactation and 
breast 
engorgement 


a-single 2 cc. injection highly effective 

w asingle injection lasts long enough to prevent 
recurrence of symptoms 

Ww subsequent ovarian function not disturbed 

‘w unwanted androgenic and estrogenic effects minimized 

‘Ww economical medication conveniently administered 


“It appears...that Deladumone...compares very favorably with other prepa- 
rations in use for the inhibition of lactation and has the additional advantage 


of requiring only a single intramuscular injection.” 
(Stein, W. W.: Am. J. Obstet. & Gynec. 76:108, 1958) 


Deladumone 2X is a sterile, long-acting preparation providing a precisely balanced combination 
of the naturally-occurring testicular and follicular hormones in ester form dissolved in a solution 
of sesame oil. It provides the same clinically proved hormonal ratio as that provided by Dela- 
dumone but in double the potency; each cc. provides 180 mg. testosterone enanthate and 8 mg. 
estradiol valerate. 


DOSAGE: For the prevention of postpartum breast engorgement and lactation, the dose is 2 cc. 
given as a single intramuscular injection preferably at the end of the first stage of labor or else 
immediately upon delivery. 


SUPPLY: Vials of 2 cc. 


) Squibb Quality—the Priceless Ingredient 


DELADUMONE’®S 1S A SQUIBB TRADEMARK 
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To Insure Prompt, 


Effective Bowel Evacuation 
Dulcolax 


Dulcolax — in either tablet or 
suppository form — insures 
entle but ive bowel 
evacuation. 
Work: usively by contact — 


s on the large bowel 


equally effective whether 
ministered orally or by sup- 
pository. 

Dosage: Tablets—1 to 3 (usually 2) at bed- 
time for bowel movement the following 
morning, or 2 hour before breakfast for a 
movement within six hours. Tablets are enteric 
coated, and must be taken whole, not chewed 
or crushed; they should not be taken with 
antacids. Suppositories —1 at the time a bowel 
movement is required. 

Supplied: Dulcolax® (brand of bisacodyl). 
Yellow enteric-coated tablets of 5 mg. in 
boxes of 6 and bottles of 100. Suppositories 
of 10 mg. in boxes of 6. Under license from 
C. H. Boehringer Sohn, Ingelheim. 


Contact Laxative 


Ardsley, New York 
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(Continued from page 230) 
LOCUM TENENS WANTED 


7 LOCUM TENENS; TEXAS GULF COAST; 
Februa March April; ye practice in com- 
bined clinic hospital 


associa- 
tion possible after. Write: Box 728 G, 


LOCUM_TENENS WANTED—BUSY GENERAL PRAC- 


tice; Los Angeles completel air- 
conditioned FH 0 months; $ $1,000 month. Box 
7255 G, ¢/o AMA. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DERMATOLOGIST: PASSED EXAMS FOR CERTIFI- 

; trained excellent university hospitals; 2 yrs, 
flight surgeon; seeks association with dermatologist, 
clinie group or teaching position; seeks large city or 
suburb, California, Massachusetts, Midwest; age 31. 
Woodward Medica! Bureau, 185 No, Wabash, = 
Cage 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER — MARRIED; UNIVER- 
sity of Chicago graduate; Llinois license; 7 years prac- 
tice; AAGP, experience psychiatry, teaching, research; 
available immediately; solo practice, group with estab- 

general practitioner; industrial, medical or 
pharmaceutical research. Box 7200 1, % AMA. 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST—FULLY TRAINED, AT BELLE- 
vue Medical Center; 1% years as private anesthesiolo- 


gist; applying for position in Researches or in hospital. 
Avrelio Caccomo, MD, 104 Franklin Avenue, 
B . New Jersey. 


BOARD CERTIFIED GENERAL SURGEON WITH 
additional extensive training and experience in plastic 
and reconstruction surgery desires association or jase- 
ow wk, year old veteran with family. Box 7293 I 
%o 


INTERNIST—BOARD QUALIFIED; 32; SEEKS IM- 
mediate association with private medical vi 
ity an York City; Angeles 
hip with established internist 
fork ‘City, Box 7289 1, % AMA, 


AVAILABLE—CERTIFIED INTERNIST; ACP MEM- 
ber; age 35; competent | in cardiovascular-renal disease 


and G i in teach and super- 
vising 106 bed service; east preferred, 727 
AMA. 
OPHTHALMOLOGIST—AGE 38; OPHTHALMOLOGY 


location or association wanted; 11 years professional ex- 
perience; 2 years fellowship = 2 LE - residency in 
ophthalmology; two doc —" ;_ just completed 


tors 
military obligation, Box 7281 
iF yg NEED OF AMERICAN BOARD SPECIALISTS 


departments, th practice, 
ndustry or write for recommen- 
dations. Woodward al Personnel Bureau, 185 N. 
Wabash, Chicago. 


HUSBAND OBSTETRICS-GYNECOLOGY AND WIFE, 
ton, partnership, association se x 
7280 I, % AMA. 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST — 39; CERTIFIED; DESIRES 
location eastern military service com- 
plete. Write: Box 7292 |, % AMA. 


AVAILABLE—AMERICAN BOARD SPECIALISTS TO 
head departments, join groups. etc. ; physicians for 


vate practice, industry 
Please write for dations, Shay Medical 
Agency, 55 E. Washington, Chicago. 


WELL TRAINED THORACIC SURGEON AVAILABLE 
two yerts’ training’ thorech surgery, teaching hospitals, 

wo years’ ing, oracic surgery, 
Medical Bureau, Burneice Larson, Director, 900 North 
Avenue, Chicago. 1 


SURGEON—42; DIPLOMATE; Ry 
service obligation de- 
or southwest; associate, 


I, % AMA. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER—AGE 40; AAGP; EX- 
perience in surgery; wants position in hospital or small 
group in California, Box 7259 1, c/o AMA. 


ORTHOPAEDIC 
ried; famiiy; mi —— 4 
sires to relocate sou 


or 
private practice, Box 7212 1 


OROLOGIST—BOARD ELIGIBLE; DESIRES LOCA- 
tion or association in the state of Maryland; excellent 
recommendations. Box 7197 I, AMA. 


PROFESSIONAL & TECHNICAL AIDES 


WANTED—TECHNOLOGISTS: (a) CHIEF MED TECH: 
must be esp qual pot 200-bd gen hsp; min $5400; 
(b) TISSUE TECH: full, sole 


req’d techs; univ city 50,000; MW. (9) KR 
8 in busy dept, new facil in 6/58; 300-bd gen hsp; 
to $3200, $25 incr in | mo for satis serv; resort, univ 

h TECH: must be 


5,000 
mide, BACTERIOLOGIST: ‘or Cal tie in 
Bact & Serol; busy lab supy by 2 path; 200-bd gen 
hep now expand’g Los vicin, Wood- 
ward Medical Bureau, Ann Woodward, Director, 185 
N. Wabash, Chica L 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST STARTING SALARY 
$400 month; fringe benefits; 1 hour from seashore, 
desert, mountains, Hollywood; 200 beds. Write: Pa- 
thologist, Pomona Valley Community Hospital, Pomona, 
California. L 


PRACTICES FOR SALE 


RADIOLOGY PRACTICE, 
Ds (specialists). 


CALIFORNIA 
diagnosis and t 


15 established 
7274 P,%A 


MICHIGAN--GROWING SUBURB BORDERING DE- 
troit; grossing $40,000; established active general prac: 
tice; office with low rent two miles from beautiful 4 
bedroom ranch home; asking equity of $49,900; —*, 
$10,000 down; balance on terms. Box 7271 P, % ‘AMA 


Van Nuys, Box 


NEW. YORK LONG ISLAND; LUXURIOUSLY 

equipped, air-conditioned, designed home-office com- 
bination; two acres; recently deceased ex-pres nearby 
90 bed hospital; active general a 12 years in 
populous growing suburb. Contact: 8S. E. Gerber, 100 
Avenue P, Brooklyn, New in 4 


VIRGINIA—EENT OR ENT; OPPORTUNITY AVAIL- 
able immediately; lucrative practice; location mid- 
Virginia; am retiring gra dually due to health. Box 

7246 P, % AMA. 


WASHINGTON—GENERAL AND SURGICAL PRAC- 
tice; city of 50,000; ‘ease small clinic building to one 
or two doctors; completely modern and fully equi 

ood hunting, fishing, winter sports ; retiring; going fish- 
ing. Box 6927 P, % AMA. 


FOR SALE—ACTIVE OPHTHALMOLOGICAL PRAC- 
tice midwestern city; beautiful offices; thoroughly 
equipped ; extensive records; average annual gross past 
oe youre $169,000; owner retiring. Box 7278 P, % 


APPARATUS ETC., FOR SALE 


GUARANTEED RECONDITIONED X-RAY, ELECTRO- 
medical and electrocardiographic equipment; available 
at all district offices; United States and Canada; deal 
directly with factory organization ; all sales and services 
personnel factory-trained; include installation 
and oon instructions. Write to: B-i, General 
ve., 


FOR SALE—ONE ILLE HYDROMASSAGE SUBAQUA 
therapy unit HM-200; complete with accessories; new 
price $1,125; tax included; only slightly used; will de- 
liver for $800. Dr. J. E. Booth, Eupora, Mississippi. 
Telephone 7708. Q 


USED PHYSICIANS HOSPITAL AND LABORATORY 
equipment bought and sold; large stock on hand. H 
foo 400 East 59th Steet, New York City 22, ~~ 


LARGEST STOCK OF USED-RECONDITIONED AND 
surplus x-ray equipment in America; all makes and 
models of diagnostic and therapy units; delivered; in- 
stalled, guaranteed and servi Write for details of 
new deferred payment plan and new accessory price 
list: The Kramer X-Ray Company, Inc., formerly Med- 
ical Salvage Co., Inc., 217 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, 
New York. a 


FOR RENT 


FOR SALE OR RENT—ONE OF SOUTH JERSEY'S 
finest locations; ultra-modern office and home combina 


tion; living quarters, 7 rooms, 2 baths, office quarters, 
4 treatment rooms, consultation room, waiting room 
and 2 baths: recreation room on same level; offices 


fully equipped and furnished. Box 7270 T, % AMA 


OFFICE SPACE FOR TWO DOCTORS AVAILABLE; 
new clinic ready January 1; ground floor; air condi- 
tioned building in growing residential area; offi street 
parking; telephone Hemlock 500939 or Write: D. A. 
Boville, 984 9th Street, Green Bay, Wisconsin. T 


FOR RENT—OFFICE SPACE FORMERLY OCCUPIED 
by physician, as many as six rooms in town adjoining 
proposed university site. Bohm Building, Main and 
Vandalia, Edwardsville, [linois. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA — FULLY EQUIPPED 

thirteen room medical building; and practice; excep- 

tional opportunity also residence; 3 bedrooms and 2 

baths, adjacent but not attached to = building; 

both can be financed. Box 7234 T, % 


FOR LEASE—NEW CLASS A MODERN MEDICAL 
building; 3,000 square feet; ideal x-ray and clinical 
laboratory. Write: J. A. Marlo, 113 E. Valley Boule- 
vard, El Monte, California. T 


FOR LEASE—NEW MODERN MEDICAL BUILDING; 
3,000 square feet; 3 medical and 1 x-ray and laboratory 
suite; suitable for 3 man medical group. Write J. A. 
Marlo, 113 E. Valley Boulevard, El Monte, California. T 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MEDICAL BUILDING; HOME AND GA- 
rage, with good active medical practice included; near 
Pasadena; terms. M. B. Davis Associates, we specialize 


in medical properties. 405 East Green Street, Pasa- 
dena, California x 
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interested in playing poker?” 


Now, sir, do you know of any other hospitalization policy that 
guarantees to put you in a room with three fellows who are 


THE MELVILLE TRUST 
FELLOWSHIPS IN CANCER 
RESEARCH 


The Trustees of the above Scheme invite captieetions for Fellow: in 
ber 1959. 


Cancer Research commencing in The initial stipend will be 
according to experience, but will be not less than r annum; and 
funds are available for the provision of equipment and for technical as- 
sistance. A Fellowship is normally awarded for a period of two years, but 
thereafter may be renewed, at the discretion of the Trustees. 

The research is normally to be carried out in one of the recognised clinical 
or scientific departments in Edinburgh and, if possible, applicants should 
have made — contact with the head of the appropriate department. If this 
is not possible, the Trustees will endeavour to make suitable arrangements. 

The research may deal with any aspect of malignant disease, and candi- 
dates need not necessarily hold a medical qualification. 

Applications, together with the names of three referees, should be sub- 
mitted by the 3lst March, 1959 to the Honorary Secretary, Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee, The Melville Trust, Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh 
8, from whom further particulars may be obtained. The Application should 
be accompanied by an outline of the proposed research, and by an account 
of any previous scientific or research experience. 

The expenses incurred in travelling to the United Kingdom by any Research 
Fellow appointed from Overseas will be defrayed by the Trust, which will 
also reimburse all candidates who are requested to attend for interview. 


BELLEVUE PLACE 


for 
Mental Diseases 


EDWARD ROSS, M.D., Medical Director 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS PHONE: BATAVIA 1520 


MRS. re Ia eal BABY SHOES 


ore mode to meet the Professional Standard attained by 
our Medical Co-operation over a period of years. Babies 


under your care should have the benefit of this work. 
® MRS. DAY'S IDEAL BABY SHOE CO., INC. 


DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Nervous and 


Do a month’s billing 
in one morning 
with a “Thermo-Fax” 
Copying Machine 


Here’s one of the simplest, fastest, least expensive 
billing system of all. Your secretary or nurse just 
uses the “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine as a 
billing machine. With it she makes exact copies of 
your up-to-date ledger cards—mails the copies to 
patients as statements. Your patients get a com- 
plete, accurate statement that encourages prompt 
payment. 

The ‘“Thermo-Fax”’ Copying Machine is com- 
pletely electric, completely clean. Makes dry copies 
in just 4 seconds! For a free demonstration phone 
your local ‘“Thermo-Fax”’ Copying Products dealer. 
Or mail the coupon. 


Miienesora 
ann 


company 


«++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
THE TERMS ‘‘THERMO-FAK’* AND ARE 
9 RADEMARKS OF MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EE 


a Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company . 
. Dept. QY-1179, St. Paul 6, Minnesota . 
Name 
Addr 
City. Zone State 
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JESITIN 


NE 


effectively 
conceals 
peels 


heals 


DESITIN: 
ACNE cnoam 


@ conceals acne lesions with a desirable skin 
harmony—no medicated or mask-like look. } 
rr arc, gent erato ytic, reduces ex- reserciael, zinc oxide and 
cess oiliness without irritation. Combats second- hexachlorophene in a 
ary infection. flesh-tinted, quick-drying, 
@ markedly reduces comedones and pustules, cosmetically elegant and 


helps speed healing as shown by recent studies. '” superior bese. Plessent to 
use, greaseless. 
Please write for SAMPLES and reprints 


DESITIN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
812 Branch Avenue, Providence 4, R. |. 
1. Bieiberg, J.: J. Med. Soc. New Jersey, Aug. 1957. 2. Weissberg, G.: Clinical Medicine, Feb. 1958. 


1... excellent for cleansing teen-agers’ skin. 
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DESITIN SOAP Whe 
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AN AMES CLINIQUICK 


CLINICAL BRIEFS FOR MODERN PRACTICE 


What percentage of asthmatic attacks 
in children 10 years of age or less are 
preceded by definite prodromal symptoms? 


Eighty per cent. Of these, 90 per cent show respiratory prodromes: 
sneezing, nasal discharge, cough; 10 per cent have ocular prodromes 
for the most part: the eyes tear and appear “... glassy, staring, pale 
or peculiar.” 


Source —Glaser, J.: Pediat. Clin. North America 4:293 (Feb.) 1957. 


Weight-proportioned dosage for your asth- 
matics—New Y% Strength AMINET provides more 
precise dosage for children weighing over 40 pounds 
..-helps to avoid possible aminophylline overdos- 
age. Unique, nonreactive base never inactivates 
aminophylline...melts promptly at body tempera- 
ture... facilitates fast absorption of prescribed dose. 
Pentobarbital 
Aminophylline Sodium  Benzocaine 


NEW Strength 0.125Gm. 0.025Gm. 0.15 Gm. 
for children (17% gr.) (% er.) (“4 gr.) 
over 40 Ibs. 

(18 Kg.) 

Half Strength 0.25 Gm. 0.05Gm. 0.03Gm. 


for individuals (394 gr.) (% er.) (2 gr.) 


over 80 Ibs. 


(36 Kg.) 


Full Strength 0.5 Gm. 0.1 Gm. 0.06 Gm. 
for adults (7“2er,) (1% gr.) (1 gr.) 


ALL 3 DOSAGE FORMS 
NOW IN PROTECTIVE 
FOIL STRIPS 


Available: Boxes of 12. 


suppositories with nonreactive base eas 
AMINOPHYLLINE WITH PENTOBARBITAL 61089 


| 
A: 
a 
COMPANY, INC 
Elkhort Indiana 


Ove THIRTY YEARS ago a new synthetic dye— 
BROMSULPHALEIN—was developed in our 
laboratories. 


BROMSULPHALEIN has since become the 
favorite and most reliable method for determining 
liver function today. 


BROMSULPHALEIN has been the standard 
preparation used in ajl important studies of this 
useful test since 1925. 


BROMSULPHALEIN is free from toxic im- 
purities, which cause untoward reactions. 


Our experience in the manufacture, purifica- 
tion and standardization of this chemical and its 
solution in ampules cannot be surpassed. 


Supplied as a 5% sterile solution in 3 cc., 7.5 cc. 
and A NEW 10 CC. SIZE AMPULE; 3 cc. size 
packaged in 10’s and 100°s —7.5 cc. and 10 cc. 
sizes packaged in 10’s and 50's. 


COMPLETE LITERATURE ON REQUEST, 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC., Baltimore, md. 
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H. W. & D. Brand of Sulfobromophthalein-sodium, U.S. P. AMPULES 


HYNSON | 
OTT & DUNN 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


— hLiver function 728s? 
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